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Preface 


ae is of utmost importance in the development of any 
significant, ongoing movement designed to improve social, 
economic, political, or educational conditions in our society. 
Since the ultimate solutions to educational problems will be 
discovered according to the vision and skill of educational lead- 
ers, the abilities and competencies of the professional personnel 
must be developed to the fullest degree possible. In growing 
numbers educational leaders are realizing that the individuals 
affected by a policy should have an opportunity to participate 
in the shaping of that policy. Such cooperative planning re- 
quires a thorough understanding of the basic principles upon 
which a program for the improvement of instruction is built. 
With those facts in mind, Basic Principles of Supervision has 
been written to clarify the concepts upon which sound educa- 
tional leadership is based and should operate. 

The function of educational supervision is the improvement 
of instruction. In striving to improve instruction, the educa- : 
tional supervisor functions less as an overseer and inspector and 
more as a group leader who works through and with others to 
improve the quality of the activities they perform. It is gener- 
ally recognized that the concepts upon which sound educa- 
tional leadership is based and should operate are in constant 
evolution. Moreover, the titles by which supervisors are known 
vary—helping teacher, supervising teacher, assistant superin- 
tendent, supervisor, principal, and coordinator of instruction. 
In like manner, the situations, also, in which persons perform 
supervisory duties are quite different. Supervision, however, is 
everywhere concerned with people—with boys and girls and 
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their teachers, and with all the persons who help children and 
teachers to grow and to develop. It is the purpose of this book 
to indicate the ways in which supervisors work, to illustrate 
what they do, and to give some insight into the planning basic 
to a good supervisory program. 

The book is based upon the concept that there are certain 
skills and competencies which all supervisors must have if they 
are to be effective in improving instruction on whatever grade 
level they work or in whichever field they specialize. These 
common factors are the elements which the authors have 
striven to emphasize in developing the principles presented. 
The principles are listed consecutively in numerical order for 
ease of reference; they have been grouped under appropriate 
headings represented by chapter titles. 

Throughout the entire text the one central theme is the belief 
of the authors that effective supervision is based upon the abil- 
ity of the supervisor to assist teachers in isolating and analyzing 
their problems. The theme recurs in many different settings, 
for it is necessary that the supervisor give attention to the best 
means for assisting teachers with their problems whether it be 
through an individual conference, a group conference, or the 
general planning for the over-all program of supervision. 

The principles of supervision included in the text have been 
exemplified through the use of actual occurrences in common- 
place situations. Some of the examples have emerged from the 
experiences of the authors. Others have been contributed by 
some of the hundreds of graduate students from all parts of the 
country with whom the authors have worked in classes in su- 
pervision. Still others have been supplied by supervisors, teach- 
ers, principals, and superintendents at work in their respective 
schools and school systems. In deference to the many persons 
concerned, it has not always seemed wise to identify specifi- 
cally each illustration. 

It is believed that the book will be of interest to under- 
graduate students in education, graduate students, and in- 
service personnel. The intent of the authors is that the materials 
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included will be equally valuable for use as a text in a regular 
course or as a guide for individual or faculty study. Whatever 
the use of the volume, the authors believe that the “Action Ap- 
proaches” preceding each chapter and the “Action Pointers” 
closing it will be beneficial. 

It is suggested that considerable time be devoted to a thor- 
ough study of the “Action Approaches,” which have been de- 
veloped to give direction to the study of certain problems. 
Through the study of the questions, the thinking of the reader 
will be oriented around the concepts presented in the accom- 
panying chapter. 

In a similar manner, “Action Pointers” will be of value to 
both the individual and the group in translating into action the 
ideas embodied in the various chapters. One of the foremost 
concerns of the instructor or the student should be the means 
through which the principles of supervision may be made 
meaningful in actual situations. 

The problems and exercises presented at the end of each 
chapter are designed to assist the student in moving from 
theory into action and to help the supervisor in service to im- 
prove his practice. 

Regardless of the position of the person using the book, it 
should be noted that the fullest understanding of the principles 
enunciated depends upon a broad general education and a 
sound experience in teaching at various levels. Certainly, it is 
only logical to presuppose that the person who intends to be- 
come a successful supervisor should have a thorough under- 
standing of the several disciplines which contribute to success- 
ful teaching. | 

The statement has been made on many occasions that “the 
caboose does not pull the train.” In like manner it may be stated 
that the autocratic supervisor or administrator cannot furnish 
the type of leadership necessary to improve the instructional 
program. When teachers, supervisors, and administrators re- 
alize the importance of cooperative planning and action, the 
schools of this nation will move forward. It is hoped that this 
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book will contribute to the development of an understanding 
of some of the basic principles of supervision which in turn will 
bring forth better schools for better living. 

Acknowledgment is made to the many persons who have con- 
tributed in one way or another to the ideas and concepts set 
forth in this book. The limited use of footnotes in the text 
should not be interpreted as an effort by the authors to claim 
originality for the contributions of graduate students, col- 
leagues, and writers in the field whose thinking and research 
have influenced immeasurably what has been said. Apprecia- 
tion is expressed to the following persons for their assistance in 
collecting and assembling various kinds of information and 
materials: Mr. Raymond W. Blaisdell, Principal, John W. 
Weeks Junior High School, Newton Centre, Massachusetts; 
Mr. William H. Buker, Superintendent of Schools, Holden, 
Massachusetts; Mr. Collus O. Johnson, West Georgia College, 
Carrolton, Georgia; Mr. Ward I. Miller, Superintendent of 
Schools, Wilmington, Delaware; Miss Mary R. O’Brien, De- 
partment of Instruction, Denver Public Schools; Miss Jeanette 
Pates, Principal, Ashland School, Lexington 5, Kentucky; Mr. 
John W. Long, Superintendent, Henry County Board of Edu- 
cation, New Castle, Kentucky; Mr. David Sellars, Coordinator 
of Instruction, Fort Worth, Texas; Mr. N. C. Turpen, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Fayette County, Kentucky; Mr. E. V. 
Whelchel, Superintendent of Schools, Moultrie, Georgia; Mr. 
Edward Yeomans, Director, Shady Hill School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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ACTION APPROACH I. 


1. What is supervision? 
. Who is a supervisor? 
3. Why is supervision needed? 
Why should good teachers be THE 
supervised? 
4. What is the difference between 
supervision and administration? MEANING 
5. What is leadership? Upon what 
type of leadership should super- OF 
vision be based? 
6. What is the authoritarian concept 
of supervision? the inspirational SUPERVISION 
concept? Is either of these effec- 
tive in improving instruction? 
Upon what elements does the ap- 
plication of democracy to super- 
vision depend? 
8. What is the role of the supervisor 
when supervision is based upon 
group action? 
g. What is creative supervision? 
How can it be achieved? Can 
supervision be creative for all 
teachers or only for those with 
outstanding ability? 
10. How is supervision related to cur- 
riculum development? 


11. Should supervision be based upon 
principles or techniques? 
12. How can general supervision be 


made effective? 


1) 


if 


x EXCELLENT program of instruction is the factor which sets 
some schools apart as superior. Yet it is surprising to find 
that the nature and the quality of the instructional program are 
often overlooked by the general public and even by profes- 
sional people in their efforts to improve the schools. Problems 
of finance, buildings, transportation, and other noninstructional 
factors often receive the major share of attention in a program 
designed to produce better schools. Probably this is so because. 
I 
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such things as dollars, bricks, and busses are tangible, and peo- 
ple know more about what to do with them than with the in- 
tangible elements of classroom instruction. This is not to say 
that instruction is unaffected by the money available to secure 
teachers, by the type and condition of the building, and by 
many other tangible factors. On the other hand, instruction is 
directly affected by the relationship between the teacher and 
the pupils, by the way materials are used in the classroom, and 
by a host of other elements in the teaching-learning situation. 
Such elements are far more intangible than heating plants and 
plumbing and are much more difficult to handle. If the quality 
of instruction is actually to be improved, however, the elements 
and conditions surrounding teaching and learning must be 
handled directly. The process of manipulating these elements 
to produce better learning and the function of providing the 
leadership necessary to effect improvement in the work of 
teachers are operations known as supervision. The concept of 
supervision, though, is in constant evolution, and the job of the 
supervisor is ever-changing. Thus, it is important to focus at- 
tention upon a more complete understanding of the meaning 
of supervision and of its underlying concepts. 

Lest a brief definition of the term “supervision” confuse the 
inexperienced by giving the impression of restricted activities 
and inflexible functions, no attempt is made herein to offer a 
single definition. It is hoped, rather, that the statements which 
follow immediately and the other principles contained in the 
volume will help to clarify the meaning of supervision and to 
promote an understanding of its broad aims and functions 
more adequately than could a stereotyped definition. 


1. Supervision Is a Planned Program for the Improvement 
of Instruction. 


Supervision exists for one reason—to improve teaching and 
learning. How well this purpose is realized depends upon the 
skill and efficiency of the supervisor in working with teachers. 
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Supervisors achieve results through working with people. To 
be sure, the activities of a supervisor may include individual 
conferences, group meetings, visitation, use of instructional ma- 
terials, and exchange of ideas; but all such activities are em- 
‘ployed by the supervisor to direct teacher learning and growth. 
As teachers learn, grow, and improve, pupils will also learn and 
grow. Pupil growth is in the last analysis the ultimate goal of 
the total educative process. Supervision, therefore, is concerned 
with everything that furthers the development of teachers and 
pupils. 

The foregoing statements are not intended to convey the idea 
that supervision is conceived to be centered upon the teacher 
as the weak “link” in the educational “chain.” The intent, 
rather, is to focus attention upon the whole range of elements 
affecting learning. Through supervision, emphasis is placed 
upon the teaching-learning situation and not upon a person or 
the techniques he uses. A cooperative formulation of aims and) 
objectives, a study of the curriculum, of the equipment, and of; 
the materials of instruction, and an eyaluation of the results| 
achieved are the conditions which affect teaching and learning 
and, therefore, are the primary aspects of modern supervision. 

Supervision is a carefully planned technical service designed 
to improve the learning situation for children. Without plan- 
ning, time and energy will be wasted or frittered away. Plan- 
ning is both necessary and desirable because most supervisory 
activities stem from the needs of a situation in which many par- 
ticipate. Pupils, parents, teachers, citizens, administrators, and 
supervisors are all involved in some way or other in a school 
situation. These are the persons who will determine coopera- 
tively the functions and activities of the supervisor. 

If instruction is to be improved, the supervisor must exercise 
leadership in developing a sound school program. He must take 
the lead in providing a pleasant, stimulating, and wholesome 
environment in which teachers will want to work and in which 
they will feel secure. His is the responsibility for seeing that 
teachers have opportunities to share ideas and to work together 
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effectively as a group. He must direct and coordinate the ef- 
forts of individuals toward the achievement of goals commonly 
determined. He should strive to broaden the base of leadership 
by utilizing the full potential of teachers. 


2. A Supervisor Is Any Person Responsible for Working 
with Others to Increase the Effectiveness of the 
Teaching-Learning Situation. 


A supervisor may be the principal of a school in a small sys- 
tem, the building principal in a large system, a supervisor of a 
special field, such as physical education, art, or music, the di- 
rector of elementary education, a director of instruction in a 
county or city school system, the county or city school super- 
intendent, or a helping teacher. All these persons may deal with 
problems specifically related to the improvement of the instruc- 
tional program; they may have primary responsibility for im- 
proving the conditions surrounding learning and for helping 
teachers to become increasingly more effective in guiding the 
learning activities of pupils. The degree to which those in a 
particular situation perform the functions mentioned is the real 
measure of their distinction and effectiveness as supervisors. 


3. The Difference between Supervision and Administra- 
tion Lies in the Reason for Which an Activity Is Per- 
formed. 


To attempt to separate supervision and administration on the 
basis of function alone is a virtual impossibility. Some overlap- 
ping of supervisory and administrative functions is inevitable 
and not altogether undesirable. The same activity may be clas- 
sified as either supervisory or administrative, depending upon 
the purpose for which it is being performed. For example, a 
principal may step into a classroom, look about the room, make 
a few notes, nod to the teacher, and walk out. Is this activity 
supervisory or administrative? The answer, of course, depends 
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upon the purpose for which the visit is made. Is the principal 
checking room conditions such as temperature, ventilation, or 
janitorial service? Is he checking the control of the teacher over 
the pupils—the “discipline’—or rating the teacher on a diag- 
nostic scale? One would have to know the principal’s reason for 
his visit. That he may be criticized for attempting to “super- 
vise” by visiting a classroom in such a manner as has been de- 
scribed is not under consideration. The point is that, unless one 
knows the purpose to be accomplished by an activity or a func- 
tion, it is virtually impossible to classify the act as supervisory 
or administrative. 

Supervision is a service particularly concerned with instruc- 
tion and its improvement. It is directly concerned with teach- 
ing and learning and with the factors included in and related to 
these processes—the teacher, the pupil, the curriculum, the 
materials of instruction, the socio-physical environment of the 
situation. 

Administration is aimed at the same goals as supervision, but 
indirectly so. Budget making, building design and construc- 
tion, and personnel administration, for example, are all in- 
tended to improve the educational program and to result in 
more effective learning on the part of the pupil, but not imme- 
diately or directly. In other words, administrative functions are 
concerned primarily with the material facilities and the opera- 
tion of the schools; supervisory functions are concerned with 
improving the learning situation. 


4. The Authoritarian Concept of Supervision Is Not Ef- 
fective in Improving Instruction. 


The solution to the problem of improving instruction is not 
to be found in management or operation on a one-man basis 
through the issuance of executive directives, to be followed 
without deviation or exception. Supervision under this system 
is nothing more than an official inspection to determine 
whether teachers have fulfilled requirements. If any follow-up 
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is attempted, it is usually an effort to correct details through 
ready-made procedures. This kind of “supervision” develops 
fear and distrust of the supervisor. Whenever the supervisor 
enters the building, word flashes from room to room, and an 
entirely different type of situation is found in the classroom— 
in the hope that a “good show” will meet the requirements of 
the supervisor's tour of inspection. 

Supervision which depends for its success upon the author- 
ity of the supervisor or upon his assumed knowledge of supe- 
rior teaching methods and techniques leads to a situation which 
stunts growth. The supervisor who practices an “]-told-her-to- 
do-this” method is killing all opportunities for assisting the 
teacher to grow and improve. In like manner the supervisor 
who assumes that he knows all the answers and merely passes 
them down to the teachers as if he were operating an informa- 
tion bureau is defeating the real purpose of supervision. Initia- 
tive, originality, creativity, sincerity, and honesty are not devel- 
oped in teachers by command. Such qualities are nurtured, 
rather, through encouragement and cooperative assistance. 

The tenets upon which the authoritarian concept of super- 
vision is based are not in harmony with the more recent prin- 
ciples of supervision. Authoritarian supervision prevents teach- 
ers from exercising their creative ability and initiative. In fact, 
such supervision leads to a rigidity and a sameness in teaching 
which make it virtually impossible to adjust the teaching- 
learning situation to the individual needs of the pupils. 


5. The Inspirational Concept of Supervision Is Not Suffi- 
cient to Meet Teachers’ Needs for Help in Improving 
Their Teaching. 


A concept of supervision which has gained some degree of 
prominence is that of inspiring individuals or groups of teach- 
ers. Many persons have felt that an enthusiastic, emotional ap- 
proach to problems of supervision would obtain the desired 
results. The supervisor has often seen himself as the person 
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who “inspires teachers, lifts them above themselves, reinvig- 
orates their flagging spirits,’ but he has failed to see his part 
as a leader in the program for the improvement of instruction." 

There are several real dangers often accompanying this con- 
cept. First, there is an assumption that a qualitative difference 
exists between supervisors and teachers and that the supervisor 
is an “inspiring person,” capable of great vision. 

The second and greater danger, however, may be found in 
potentialities for self-deception. The supervisor who feels that 
he has “inspired” a group of teachers to greater things has 
“inspired” no one but himself. The teachers look interested, 
laugh at the proper times, appear worried at the problems pre- 
sented, applaud when the session is over, and go home thankful 
that they do not have to be “inspired” every day. 

Unquestionably, a supervisor should inspire teachers and 
help them to rise above themselves, but he should not and can- 
not depend upon inspiration alone to solve the instructional 
problems which teachers face in their everyday teaching. “In- 
spirational” supervision does not meet the needs of teachers 
sufficiently to serve as the foundation for a good program of 
supervision. While this concept will provide some basis for the 
development of a good supervisory program, it must be tem- 
pered and supported by other concepts, deeper, more funda- 
mental, and broader in scope and background. 


6. Effective Supervision Has a Democratic Base. 


The inadequacy of the autocratic, inspectional concept of 
supervision to meet the real needs of teachers for help in im- 
proving teaching and learning has resulted in the gradual emer- 
gence of a concept emphasizing the significance of democratic 
and cooperative practices. For too long the average person has 
thought of democracy in terms of political organization or 


1 Leadership through Supervision, Yearbook of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1946, p. 117. 
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procedure. Actually, democracy is a way of life, and its prin- 
ciples apply to all of life. Integral parts of the evolving con- 
cept of the democratic ideal are belief in the common man, rec- 
ognition of the dignity and worth of the individual, apprecia- 
tion of the importance of individual differences as well as of 
similarities, and assumption of authority by consent of the 
group. Basic to the concept is the individual's control of his 
behavior in the light of the effect of his actions upon others. Of 
great importance is the acceptance by the individual of his re- 
sponsibilities to others in the social group. The individual is 
advanced through the promotion of the common welfare. Only 
through the advancement of the individual is the common good 
promoted. Individual advancement and enterprise must be 
counterbalanced by cooperative endeavor for the common 
good. 

Applied to supervision, the democratic ideal does not con- 
done the imposition of the will of the supervisor upon the 
teachers. On the other hand, the individual staff member is not 
allowed to go his own way without helping to achieve goals 
commonly determined. Inherent in the democratic concept of 
supervision is the idea of the cooperation of teachers and super- 
visors upon the problems of improving instruction. Democratic 
supervision builds upon the power of the teacher to exercise 
self-direction through his participation in the determination of 
goals and in the formulation of methods and procedures for 
improving instruction. Such a concept has done much to elimi- 
nate the feeling that the supervisor is a superior being and the 
teacher, an inferior worker. 

An examination of the Fort Worth curriculum program will 
illustrate this point. Even more important than Fort Worth’s 
early acceptance of the ideal of democratic leadership is the 
fact that as the program has proceeded, the staff has succeeded 
in coming ever closer to the ideal. This closer approach is illus- 
trated concretely in the history of the title of the officer in 
charge of the program and the nature of the professional meet- 
ings held to further the program. The first title of the curricu- 
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lum leader in Fort Worth was “director of curriculum and re- 
search.” As the title indicates, the office called for a capable 
individual who would, to a considerable degree, furnish the 
ideas and materials which entered into the curriculum program 
and direct what was done with them. The next title of the cur- 
riculum leader was “coordinator of the curriculum.” This title 
reflected the feeling within the school system that the ideas, 
materials, and activities which make up the school curriculum 
come from within the teaching staff. To prevent too great con- 
fusion due to individual differences among the teaching staff, 
a capable leader was needed to coordinate their ideas. The 
present title is “coordinator of instruction,” and the leader is 
much closer to the actual teaching situation. 

A change in the nature or character of professional meetings 
held in Fort Worth also reveals the closer approach of the staff 
to the ideal of democratic leadership in the curriculum pro- 
gram. In the beginning of the program, meetings were nearly 
always conducted by visiting consultants or by staff officers. 
Later it became possible to have the best teachers in the system 
conduct such meetings. At the present time the usual plan for 
conducting professional meetings involves the presence of 
thirty or forty teachers, together with the staff officers, to de- 
velop the problem earlier agreed upon through the volunteer 
discussion by all persons present. This mention of the shift in 
character of professional meetings should not carry the impli- 
cation that contributions from outside consultants do not have 
their place in a curriculum program. The excellent services of 
recognized national leaders are still used in Fort Worth, but a 
curriculum program cannot be called successful if it fails to de- 
velop participants sufficiently to enable them to solve the ma- 
jority of their own problems. 

In such a program, supervision aids teachers in looking criti- 
cally at themselves and at the teaching-learning situations in 
which they are involved. In addition, supervision assists teach- 
ers to appraise constructively the educational experiences and 
activities provided and directed by the school to achieve its 
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objectives. To realize the desired results, teachers and supervi- 
sors must combine their efforts through the utilization of the 
best educational methods. The development of the highest po- 
tentialities in all is sought; criticism of a constructive type is de- 
sired; and the collection of data and the continuous evaluation 
of such data are accepted by all. Only through cooperative ac- 
tion in program development, in policy formulation, and in 
problem solving can teachers fully contribute to the common 
effort to improve instruction and to the development of their 
own potentialities to the greatest extent. 

The democratic process is a means, but a means so vital and 
indispensable that it affects the end. In other words, the demo- 
cratic concept involves a kind of perpetual education, an un- 
interrupted recognition of the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual. This concept holds that supervision can succeed only on 
a basis of reciprocity—a process of discussion and action and a 
system of duties and responsibilities. 

Perhaps the chief obligation of the supervisor, if he is to play 
a role consistent with democratic theory, is that he be con- 
cerned primarily with developing power, responsibility, and 
leadership ability—both in himself and in others. This ability to 
generate more leadership does not come naturally to man; the 
temptation of those who have “natural” leadership ability is to 
be concerned only with keeping a following. The best way in 
which to develop more and better leaders is to give more and 
more persons opportunities to exercise leadership. 

An excellent program of education for teachers in service is 
the product of group thinking rather than of the thinking and 
planning of any one individual. The principle stated above im- 
plies that supervision should deal with the problems which the 
teaching personnel seek to solve and with needs which they 
seek to satisfy. Although the rather extensive use of supervisory 
conferences with individual teachers is an indication that most 
supervisors are attempting to work in a democratic manner, the 
limited use of group conference activities by some supervisors 
leads one to speculate on the extent to which democratic prin- 
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ciples actually are employed. The comparatively large number 
of supervisors who employ techniques which are directional 
and regulatory in nature leads to the conclusion that some of 
the present supervisory personnel are still dominated by many 
aspects of the authoritarian concept of supervision. 

The concept of supervision as group planning is democratic 
rather than authoritarian because it is a practical and psycho- 
logical approach to the solution of instructional problems. The 
concept is creative in that it encourages all those who partici- 
pate to use their talent and initiative to the fullest degree. The 
group planning concept utilizes the combined potential of the 
school group in attacking problems arising from the work of 
the school as a social institution in our democratic society. 

The concept of supervision as group planning emphasizes 
adjustment to all the varying levels and abilities of teaching. 
The school personnel of today vary widely in levels of profes- 
sional ability; practical supervision, therefore, must be adapted 
to the levels of professional ability and to the differences in 
teachers—whether they be novices or veterans, weak or strong, 
poorly trained or professionally prepared. The problem of the 
supervisor is so to direct his efforts to aid the teacher as to stim- 
ulate him to improve himself. 

The group planning concept of supervision requires that the 
supervisor possess exceptional ability and excellent training. 
The supervisor must be able to motivate others, to develop co- 
operative effort, and to seek and to use all the potentialities of 
the teachers with whom he works. He must expect differences 
of opinion to arise, but he must be fair-minded and able to 
countenance criticism of the work in which he is interested. 

The supervisor must also possess the highest type of educa- 
tion. He must be familiar with educational movements and 
their implications. He must know methods of teaching; he must 
understand human growth and development; and he must 
know how scientifically to collect the information necessary to 
the solution of educational problems. He must also possess the 
knowledge and ability required to direct experimentation and 
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to help in the interpretation of the findings and in the recogni- 
tion of the potentialities and limitations of the results. 

Another outgrowth of the concept of supervision as group 
planning which holds great promise is that which has been 
called “consultative service.” The term “supervisor” has to 
many persons the ugly implication of the term “overseer,” thinly 
disguised in Latin dress. The concept of supervision which ac- 
companies this connotation is certainly not democratic. For this 
reason, many persons believe that to discard the present ter- 
minology would facilitate the change to better forms of service 
on the part of the present supervisory group. Consultative serv- 
ice is the term and the concept which has been suggested. 

This concept of consultative service in group work has come 
out of the needs of children and teachers; it connotes a better 
organization among both groups. There is a tendency in schools 
to set up service councils of highly specialized individuals, such 
as doctors, nurses, social workers, and psychologists, as well as 
consultants in curriculum development and evaluation.’ 

Supervision as group planning provides for great flexibility in 
services rendered, because the groups with which the super- 
visor works may be either large or small. The individual school, 
however, rather than the large group or system-wide organiza- 
tion, is becoming the actual operational unit in program devel- 
opment. More and more the programs of the individual schools 
are being considered’ as a whole with direct reference to the 
capabilities of the staff, the resources of the immediate commu- 
nity, and the needs of the pupils to be served.* Group planning 
in such a situation would result in varied opportunities and 
provisions in different schools, rather than in the uniform pro- 
grams so often found. Provision, however, must be made for 
coordinating the efforts to improve instruction in one school 
with the supervisory programs operative in the other units of 
the school system. The teachers in a school will profit by know- 


1G. Robert Koopman, Alice Miel, and Paul J. Misner, Democracy in School 
Administration, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1943, pp. 55-60. 

* Hollis L. Caswell and A. Wellesley Foshay, Education in the Elementary 
School, American Book Company, New York, 1950, pp. 308-309. 
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ing what teachers in other schools are doing to make their 
teaching more effective. The teachers on one level will be bet- 
ter able to relate their work to other levels if they know what is 
being done on those levels. By working in interschool groups 
which cut across various levels, teachers can attack the trouble- 
some problems of articulation. Through coordinating the work 
of groups in different schools and on various levels, the super- 
visor can combine the efforts to improve instruction in the sep- 
arate school units into a system-wide program of supervision. 


7. Effective Supervision Is Creative. 


Time and again attention has been called to the lack of prep- 
aration of teachers and to the need for supervision to overcome 
the deficiency, but just as frequently the more adequately 
trained teachers have resented the type of “help” which au- 
thoritarian supervisors forced upon them. Regardless of what 
these supervisors hoped would be accomplished by directing, 
cajoling, coercing, rating, and inspecting, it is readily seen to- 
day that confusion, standardization, formalism, and resentment 
are the usual results of such external control.’ 

In the face of this situation, creative supervision has devel- 
oped. Creative supervision places primary emphasis upon 
teacher growth.-A.central concern of the creative concept is 
that supervision should always be constructive. The supervisor 
strives to discover and to capitalize upon the practices which 
the teacher already performs well, to stimulate the teacher to 
exert his initiative, and to create an atmosphere in which the 
teacher will want to try new ways of doing things and in which 
he will feel secure. 

Creative supervision allows the freedom so necessary for real 
growth. Teaching and learning are believed to involve the crea- 
tion of educational experiences—the discovery and acceptance 
of educational needs, an understanding of meaningful subject 


1G, Robert Koopman, Alice Miel, and Paul J. Misner, Democracy in School 
Administration, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1943, p. 53. 
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matter, and a more adequate means of evaluation. Creativeness 
is fundamental in teaching, in learning, and in supervision. No 
methods are forced or prescribed. The supervisor does not as- 
sume that because a method works well for him, it must be 
used by the teacher and that it will succeed in the same way 
and to the same extent. Account is taken of the fact that what 
produces results for one teacher in his particular situation with 
his individual personality may fail for another. The inseparabil- 
ity of method and personality is demonstrated in the following 
instance: A teacher became known best by his principal for his 
skill in conducting a highly socialized type of recitation, while 
another teacher in the same field but of different personality, 
training, and temperament failed in its use and was much more 
effective with another procedure. Creative supervision encour- 
ages freedom while furnishing direction, advice, and sugges- 
tion. 

Supervision has developed to a great extent to compensate 
for poorly trained teachers. The role of the supervisor was for- 
merly considered that of giving definite help on specific teach- 
ing problems. The basic idea was that the supervisor was a 
master, or superteacher, who could walk in, take over the class, 
and get the desired results. Newer views of supervision break 
with this idea completely." The teacher grows not by being 
“told” but by actually “doing and experiencing.” As the teacher 
develops his own ideas with supervisory guidance and counsel, 
that teacher gains in confidence and ability. Supervision, then, 
does not furnish a detailed plan of action for the teacher and 
chart his every move, but rather serves as a supplementary 
guide to assist him in working out his own plan of action. 


8. Supervision and Curriculum Development Are Interre- 
lated. 


One of the major emphases in modern supervision centers 
about the relationship between supervision and curriculum de- 


1 Hollis L. Caswell, “How Shall Supervision Be Advanced?” Educational 
Method, 21 (October, 1941), p. 4. 
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velopment. Attempts have been made to separate supervision 
and curriculum work, but those who have made a thorough 
study of the two areas have seen the futility of such efforts. For 
too long, curriculum development has been approached by first 
attempting to determine what should be taught and then de- 
ciding how this material should be presented. Supervision has 
been responsible for seeing that these steps were carried out 
and put into practice. Such a situation is of course undesirable. 

A good educational program cannot be developed when cur- 
riculum work and supervision are considered as separate. Su- 
pervision is a means of developing the curriculum and should 
take its setting in a total curriculum program. Accounts of edu- 
cational activities during the past few years reveal that one of 
the principles now definitely emerging is that supervision and 
curriculum development are interrelated and consequently 
cannot be adequately planned when separated. 

In a conference held by the supervisors in the state of Texas, 
it was indicated that the major emphasis in supervisory pro- 
grams centers about problems of curriculum development. Al- 
though a variety of duties is performed by the supervisors, the 
ultimate objective of each activity is the improvement of in- 
struction and the curriculum. 

Because the program of supervision cannot be developed 
fully when separated from the program of curriculum develop- 
ment, every aspect of supervision should give attention to such 
curricular problems as the development of materials, the full- 
est utilization of community resources, the capitalization upon 
parental resources, and the development of sound curriculum 
planning procedures. One of the major theses of this book is 
that good supervision and curriculum development are, for all 
practical purposes, inseparably related. For this reason the two 
topics are treated together throughout the volume. 


9. General Supervision Is Effective Supervision. 


The concept of democratic supervision based upon coopera- 
tive relationships in the total school program makes it more 
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and more evident that specialized supervision should give way 
to general supervision. The overspecialization which has 
placed, for example, health education and physical education 
in separate fields and subject to different supervisors in some 
instances is slowly but surely being replaced with a concept of 
“general supervision.” This idea of a more comprehensive su- 
pervisory program, when well planned and implemented, 
avoids the division and frequently conflicting authority so often 
existent among the specialized supervisors. 

As general supervision comes to be accepted, there inevitably 
arises an implied criticism in such questions as, “How can a 
supervisor tell me how to do my work when I have specialized 
in this field and-he hasn't?” This point of view discloses an er- 
roneous conception of what supervision should be, for it im- 
plies that the supervisor can tell the teacher exactly what to do 
and furnish all the “right answers.” It also implies that the 
principal business of the supervisor is to hand out techniques to 
the teacher. Unfortunately, supervision in the past has con- 
sisted of little more than supplying ready-made specifics to 
teachers rather than of developing the fundamental principles 
which underlie teaching and learning. This situation has re- 
sulted in justifiable criticism of supervision and supervisors as 
being superficial. Even the teachers who have most often com- 
plained of “domination” and “control” by their supervisors are 
those who have locally demanded that they be given specific 
methods. 

The false assumption underlying supervision as the prescrip- 
tion of specifics is that each situation which confronts the 
teacher will, in effect, be a duplicate of the last one. This as- 
sumption fails to take into account the differences among 
teachers, pupils, and situations. What is needed is supervision 
based upon the development with teachers of a profound un- 
derstanding of education and a sound philosophy indicating 
the role of the school, clarifying the objectives to be achieved, 
and setting forth the basic principles of teaching and learning. 
The importance of techniques is not denied; as a matter of fact, 
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techniques are absolutely necessary to achievement. However, 
there are other factors, such as a broad understanding of the 
purposes of education, a sound philosophy of education, and an 
understanding of child growth and development, all of which 
are of greater importance. 

A supervisor who knows little if anything of the subject mat- 
ter a teacher presents is amply capable, nevertheless, of render- 
ing this teacher real help. The supervisor is capable of helping 
the teacher discover and identify the educational needs of the 
boys and girls in the class; a supervisor can aid, too, in formu- 
lating worth-while and definite purposes within the framework 
of the philosophy of the school and the general objectives 
agreed upon by the school and community. Supervisors who 
feel superior in a particular field are too often impelled to “tell” 
teachers the procedures to use. On the other hand, supervisors 
who succeed in effecting real improvement of instruction know 
that the best results often occur because teachers have been 
stimulated to invent their own ways of working. 

General supervision, embracing the concept of the super- 
visor at work at all grade levels, facilitates articulation between 
the elementary and the secondary schools, emphasizes com- 
mon objectives, and provides for the unbroken progress of the 
pupil with no sudden changes in methods and objectives. Ob- 
viously, for vertical supervision to be effective, there must have 
been developed a democratic philosophy of education of which 
all administrative officers, supervisors, and teachers are cogni- 
zant and to which they subscribe. 


ACTION POINTERS 


1. Formulate a clear, definite, and sound concept of super- 
vision. 

2. Focus your concept of supervision upon the teaching- 
learning situation, not upon the teacher as a person. De- 
velop this point of view with teachers. 

3. Develop proper personal and social relations. 
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Keep your supervisory functions and procedures above the 
level of inspection and rating. 

Inspire teachers by exercising dynamic, democratic leader- 
ship. 

Hayes teacher growth by developing powers of self- 
direction. 

Give all teachers freedom to grow. 

Do not assume that because a method works well for you, 
it will work as effectively for every teacher. 

Discover and capitalize upon the relationship between the 
teacher's method and personality. 


. Help teachers work out their own plans of action. 
rh 


Remember that the same teachers who demand specifics 
will likely complain of domination and control. 
Help teachers to understand the role of the school, the ob- 


jectives to be achieved, and the principles underlying the 


kind of teaching and learning necessary to achieve the 
stated goals. 


PROBLEMS 


. Examine critically the definition and the statement of the 


major functions of supervision which have been presented. 
List any items which you think have been omitted or with 
which you do not agree. 


. List the important results you expect to achieve by putting 


into practice your concept of supervision. Do not stop with 
such outcomes as: “Securing more cooperation” or “Get- 
ting more teacher participation.” Force yourself to state the 
effects upon the personnel and the conditions surrounding 
teaching and learning which the application of your con- 
cept would produce. 


. Determine the concept of supervision held by a group of 


teachers with whom you work or have worked. List the 
main elements of a plan to help them develop a better un- 
derstanding of supervision. 
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4. List the principal supervisory functions of the superintend- 
ent and the principal. 

5. Formulate the principal elements necessary for basing su- 
pervision upon democratic group action. Determine which 
you are now competent to use. Decide how you can learn 
more about those which you do not feel competent to use. 
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ACTION APPROACH II. 


1. How can the supervisor aid teach- 
ers to become self-directive? 
2. How can the supervisor create 
teacher initiative and resourceful- THE 
ness? 
3. What problems face most teach- 
ers who attempt to improve their FUNCTIONAL 
teaching? 
4. What techniques can the super- 
visor use to help teachers learn to BASIS 
isolate and analyze their own 
problems? OF 
5. In what ways may the supervisor 
help naga develop a sense of 
security as they attempt new ways 
of doing things? SUPERVISION 
6. How may teachers be assisted in 
developing confidence in their 
ability to solve their problems? 
7. In what ways can the supervisor 
help teachers to become ac- 
quainted with sources of aid in 
solving their problems? 
8. How may the supervisor make 
various community resources 
available to teachers? 
9. What techniques can the super- 
visor use for interpreting the 
school program to the commu- 
nity? 
10. What is the role of the teachers, 
the parents, the pupils, and the 
supervisor in interpreting the 
school program to the commu- 
nity? 
11. In what ways can the supervisor 
work with teachers to formulate a 
sound educational philosophy? 


wu responsibility for the initiation, the direction, and 
the development of a program of supervision in the schoo] 
is vested principally in the supervisor, many persons are vitally 


involved in improving teaching and learning. In addition to 
2I 
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teachers, the group includes administrators, pupils, parents, 
and other persons and agencies in the community who are 
concerned with the work of the school in general and with the 
program of instruction in particular. All of these have both re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities for contributing to the effec- 
tiveness of the instructional program. The way in which they 
meet their responsibilities and fulfill their opportunities de- 
pends largely upon the extent to which they understand the 
real purposes of supervision. The various aspects of the mean- 
ing of supervision discussed in the previous chapter constitute 
a charter from which a functional approach to a good super- 
visory program may be developed. It seems appropriate, there- 
fore, that a set of principles be presented which will indicate 
the functional basis of supervision. 


10. The Primary Aim of Supervision Is to Aid Teachers to 
Become Self-Directive. 


To prescribe a formula for the teacher, to wrap up a set of 
instructions for him, neatly labeled with price tag, is a threat to 
freedom in the classroom and could easily bring forth a type of 
uniformity not conducive to good teaching. Thus, it may be 
stated that supervision is not the work of one person, but rather 
a cooperative enterprise shared by teachers, administrators, 
pupils, laymen, and the supervisor. The leader must recognize 
that he can go successfully no faster than the group can follow, 
and that “group thinking,” though a slow process, is indeed a 
sound one. Whatever the manner in which group thinking 
evolves, the chief aim of the leader is to foster growth. The 
cause is always greater than any one person; therefore, the 
leader must seek to develop leaders within the group and to 
bring about maximum participation and growth on the part of 
all those involved. The leaders in a sound program of supervi- 
sion are ever on the alert for potentialities of leadership at all 
levels and in all areas. 

In considering the function of supervision, the supervisor 
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would do well always to remember that teachers want someone 
to begin working with them on problems which are real and 
current. Teachers reject the impatient, atomic type of super- 
visor who is satisfied with nothing short of a major revolution 
in a few short weeks or months. They want a supervisor who 
realizes that there are many “roads to Rome” and who knows 
that the only lasting benefits from supervision accrue from 
making it possible for teachers to become self-directive. 

Teachers are stubbornly persistent in stating that the ideal 
supervisor is one who exemplifies the democratic personality, 
one who is sympathetic, and one who can work with them on 
their problems, rather than give orders or hand out packaged 
answers. Good teachers certainly do not have any desire to be 
told constantly what to do. The best and highest type of super- 
vision aids teachers to become self-directive. 


11. Through Supervision Teachers Learn to Isolate and 
Analyze Their Problems. 


The principle of teachers’ isolating and analyzing their prob- 
lems is so important to the success of a supervisory program 
that it becomes a recurring theme in this book. The relation- 
ships between the supervisor and the teacher in the various as- 
pects of supervision have been discussed in their proper set- 
tings. The same basic principle is evident whether it appears as 
a part of planning for supervision in a general sense, as a part 
of group conference procedure, or as a phase of the individual 
conference. It is obvious that the techniques for handling the 
principle would differ in various situations. It is important that 
emphasis be placed upon this principle as an underlying tenet 
of all supervision. 

The purpose of supervision is not that of “telling” what to do 
in certain situations but rather one of helping teachers to learn 
what their problems are and then seeking the best methods for 
solving them, whether they be individual or group difficulties. 


Not until teachers are able to comprehend their problems are 
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they able to start working toward solutions. One of the initial 
responsibilities, therefore, of the good supervisor is the task of 
determining in what areas the teachers most desire and need 
assistance. 

From research into the types of help teachers want have 
come several indications of common areas of need. It has been 
found that teachers desire assistance in: 


a. Improving teaching methods and techniques (e.g., how 
to introduce a unit, develop a center of interest, eval- 
uate the results of teaching ) 

b. Utilizing newly discovered principles of group dynam- 
ics (e.g., how to change the behavior of groups, acquire 
a feeling of security, develop maximum participation ) 

c. Providing for individual differences (e.g., how to deter- 
mine weaknesses and strengths of individual pupils and 
how to meet widely disparate abilities and interests ) 

d. Locating and utilizing community resources (é.g., how 
to use business, industrial, and other resources in the 
community to make teaching and learning more mean- 
ingful ) 

e. Evaluating their own teaching competency (e.g., how to 
determine what constitutes good teaching and how to 
know when they are succeeding in putting these con- 
cepts into practice )* 


Such findings hardly support the contention of some persons 
that teachers do not want to improve their teaching. However, 
the findings indicate that the supervisor has a tremendous re- 
sponsibility for helping teachers to isolate and analyze their 
problems, because not every teacher is aware of the type of 
problem which confronts him. Many of the best teachers 
merely realize that their teaching efforts are not producing the 
desired results. The supervisor, therefore, must recognize his 
obligation to assist in such a situation, not by pointing out the 
areas of difficulty, but by helping the teachers to distinguish 


1 Adapted from Replogle, Vernon L., “What Help Do Teachers Want?” Edu- 
cational Leadership, 7 (April, 1950), p. 447. 
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between the various levels of teaching effectiveness and to 
comprehend their problems for themselves. Through such a 
program the supervisor can be of most benefit to the largest 
number of persons. 


12. Supervision Gives Teachers Security and Develops 
Confidence in Their Ability to Solve Problems. 


Security for the classroom teacher cannot be adequately de- 
fined in one or two words. It means much more than the sense 
of freedom from danger. Adequate salary, teacher tenure, a 
pension plan, cumulative sick leave, pleasant working condi- 
tions, and a sense of belonging are all contributing factors to 
teacher security. The type of supervision that works to achieve 
such objectives also works to increase the quality of the per- 
formance of teachers in the classroom, which is, after all, the 
primary purpose of promoting a feeling of security and self- 
confidence among teachers. 

Most teachers have an earnest desire to do effective work, 
but many are hampered by a feeling of insecurity. Mary Smith, 
for example, was considered one of the most efficient teachers 
in a county school system until the death of her husband left 
her the sole provider for two small children. Mary, realizing 
that her only means of supporting the children was her teach- 
ing salary, was gripped by the fear that she might lose her posi- 
tion. First she became jittery and then irritable. Finally she lost 
control of her pupils and sent most of the disciplinary problems 
to the principal. The quality of her work became poorer and 
poorer until she was reassigned and eventually discharged. A 
good supervisor, aware of the facts, could have done much to 
help Mary see that her job would not be jeopardized by a sin- 
gle mistake. Through good supervision, it might have been pos- 
sible to prevent the loss of an efficient teacher. 

The supervisor must have a thorough understanding of the 
teachers’ problems if his supervision is to aid them in develop- 
ing confidence in their ability to solve their problems. Since it 
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is an obvious fact that the supervisor will not always be present 
when help is needed, he must assist the teachers to become 
ready to meet not only those problems that he can foresee but 
the unexpected ones as well. 

The supervisor should try to determine and capitalize on the 
strong points of a teacher, especially if the latter is one who 
places too much emphasis on his own weaknesses. A teacher 
without confidence in his ability to handle a given situation is 
not of maximum benefit to the school. For instance, Mr. B—, 
who declined an assignment which placed him in charge of a 
group of pupils reputed to be hard to discipline, certainly had 
little confidence in his own ability. The supervisor, who was the 
principal in this case, should have tried to help the teacher de- 
velop self-confidence before making the assignment; or, if this 
was impossible, he might have given him a well-behaved group 
pending development of enough confidence for him to handle 
a more difficult situation. In this particular case, the teacher 
probably should not be blamed as much as the supervising 
principal. 

The foregoing statements are not intended to imply that the 
supervisor alone is responsible for developing the teacher’s 
sense of security and feeling of self-confidence; actually, the 
teacher must assume a major part of the responsibility. He must 
work with the supervisor and other teachers in executing all 
policies that have been cooperatively developed, and he must 
never feel that he has been personally affronted if his sugges- 
tions are not accepted by the group. What is more, the teacher 
has a responsibility to himself in developing and maintaining 
feelings of security and self-confidence. He must realize that 
these attributes are earned only by the deserving individual 
- and that if he is to develop them, he must strive to increase his 
status as a teacher through every opportunity presented. He 
must so wholeheartedly desire continuous professional growth 
that he will make every effort to improve himself. An invest- 
ment of maximum effort cannot fail to pay dividends in a feel- 
ing of security and a sense of self-confidence. 
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Fundamental to any plan of stimulating or leading people to 
study and develop themselves is a sincere and abiding faith on 
the part of the leader in his associates and colleagues. The su- 
pervisor who expects successfully to encourage people to con- 
sider new and better ideas must be assured that they want to 
know about new and different things. He must know in his own 
mind that his associates have the same desire to improve and 
grow that he has. It is impossible for a supervisor to work effec- 
tively with teachers and to give them a feeling of security un- 
less he actually believes that they are capable of doing a better 
job. If the supervisor should ever lose his confidence in the peo- 
ple with whom he is working, his efforts cannot possibly be 
effective. 

The educational leader, desirous of promoting change, may 
gain reassurance by looking about at the initial resistance often 
exerted against new methods of farming, new plans for mer- 
chandising, new designs of architecture, and by observing how 
often these same changes are subsequently accepted with en- 
thusiasm and conviction after opportunity for their intelligent 
consideration. Certainly, the wise leader will work for a rela- 
tionship among staff members that will promote reflective study 
of new ideas. Such a relationship can exist only in an atmos- 
phere of security and mutual trust. 


13. Through Supervision Teachers Become Acquainted 
with Sources of Aid in Solving Their Problems. 


Teaching is enriched by the introduction and use of supple- 
mentary materials, and, while these sources of aid can take 
many forms, the supervisor has a definite responsibility for in- 
troducing the teacher to them. Regardless of the type of 
teacher-learning activity, the supervisor should help the 
teacher not only to secure the materials and to locate the re- 
sources which will make for more meaningful teaching, but he 
should help the teacher also to use these materials and re- 
sources in the most effective manner. In fact, many supervisors 
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maintain a materials bureau for the purpose of assisting teach- 
ers in learning about and securing professional literature, free 
and inexpensive teaching materials, audio-visual aids, and in- 
structional equipment of all kinds. 

In addition to helping teachers locate and use instructional 
materials, the supervisor must be prepared to assist in acquir- 
ing new equipment at little or no cost. The experience of the 
Wilson Dam School in Alabama shows how supervisors, teach- 
ers, pupils, and parents worked together to meet the need for 
low-cost equipment. A full description of the school and its 
program appears in Elementary Education in Two Communi- 
ties of the Tennessee Valley (see Selected References). Since 
the Wilson Dam School was new, it was necessary to purchase 
some standard equipment and materials, but much of the 
equipment and many of the storage facilities for housing vari- 
ous kinds of supplies and private property were made out of 
materials at hand. For example, old carpenters’ tables were cut 
down to provide storage space for painting supplies, lunch 
equipment, and rest pads. Tables for clay modeling and science 
work were made from shipping boxes. Easels and bulletin 
boards were constructed by the children from scrap lumber and 
from wood purchased by the Parent-Teacher Association. 
Lockers to care for the personal property of the boys and girls 
were built from orange and apple crates, while racks to hold 
coats were fashioned from poles and planks. Storage shelves 
were built in closets, and boxes to hold supplies were placed in 
halls or in any convenient nook. 

The determination to be self-sufficient spread to the beauti- 
fication of the building and grounds. Children, mothers, and 
the school staff took plants to school, thus furnishing attractive 
room decorations. Garden seeds were exchanged and planted 
by different groups until the school grounds blossomed through 
every season of the year—hollyhocks in the spring, Mexican 
sunflowers in the fall, red-berried shrubs in the winter. 

Perhaps the best example of the intensive effort of the Wil- 
son Dam School to build instead of buy was the construction of 
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play apparatus by the kindergarten children. Some of the pu- 
pils had books which told them how to make a variety of play 
equipment. They took the books to school, and with the help 
of the teacher they searched them for ideas of what to make 
and how to make it. In addition, the children took stock of the 
classroom equipment that might be moved to the playground. 
For instance, a strong ladder, made by a kindergarten boy and 
his father the year before, and an old stile, given to the kinder- 
garten group by the third grade, were used in making the first 
piece of play apparatus. 

In observing the manner in which the children used equip- 
ment in the room, the teacher and the supervisor noticed that 
when cots were set up for rest periods, the children often raised 
themselves between two cots and propelled themselves along, 
swinging their feet. They also noticed that the pupils climbed 
upon boxes and jumped from them. To meet these needs for 
swinging and jumping exercises, the supervisor provided two 
sawhorses and two pieces of pipe ten feet long. The teacher and 
the children attached the pieces of pipe to the sawhorses with 
metal bands and thus fashioned a piece of equipment suitable 
for a variety of activities. 

Ingenuity and work, but very slight expense, went into the 
building of the play equipment which proved fully as useful as 
if it had been commercially manufactured. In addition, it had 
the advantage of being a product of the children’s own efforts. 
Of course, if it were to be judged by adult standards, the equip- 
ment would not be rated highly; but if evaluated in terms of 
the children’s accomplishment, as it should be, it would un- 
doubtedly receive an excellent rating. 

In addition to acquainting teachers with tangible instruc- 
tional aids, one of the major purposes of a good supervisory 
program is to help the staff to understand the powerful envi- 
ronmental influences of the local community which affect the 
work of the school. In order to accomplish this purpose, the 
supervisor must be familiar with the professional and civic 
organizations that contribute to the educational experiences 
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of boys and girls. Moreover, if he is to assist the teacher in se- 
curing resource persons to help with the enrichment and im- 
provement of the school program, the supervisor must know, 
be able to work with, and utilize those capable of rendering a 
contribution. Through the supervisory program, the profes- 
sional people, the personnel of social and civic agencies, the 
workers in various occupations, and the leaders in the commu- 
nity must come to realize that they have a contribution to make 
to the work of the school and to accept the responsibility for 
making it. 


14. Supervision Helps Interpret the School Program to the 
Community. 


No educational program can hope to succeed unless it is be- 
lieved in and supported by the citizens of the community 
served by the school. The citizens must fully understand the 
objectives toward which the teachers are striving, they must 
learn the ways in which teachers are working with pupils to 
reach the stated objectives, and they must know the kinds of 
activities and experiences provided by the school to achieve its 
purposes. Unless they understand what the school is trying to 
do and how it is attempting to do it, they might work to bring 
about changes in the purposes, the curriculum, and ways of 
working which seem desirable in terms of values they compre- 
hend. 

Normally, the tasks of acquainting the community with the 
needs and accomplishments of the schools and of building 
public-relations programs are thought of as administrative 
functions. While it is true that the administrator has the re- 
sponsibility for initiating, coordinating, and directing the whole 
program of school-community relations, it is the supervisor who 
should and must assist in the implementation of the program. 
This is true for two important reasons. First, the heart of the 
supervisory program includes a formulation of the educational 
philosophy, a statement of objectives, a determination of the 
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curriculum, and a development of the ways in which teachers 
and pupils work. In the second place, most of what the school 
patrons learn about the school comes from the teachers and 
pupils, the people with whom the supervisor works directly or 
indirectly and the ones whom he influences most. One of the 
important functions of the supervisor, then, is to help interpret 
the school program to the community so that people will bet- 
ter understand what is being taught, why it is taught, and how 
it is taught. In order to be successful in achieving the objec- 
tives, the supervisor and his staff should work toward the fol- 
lowing goals: 


a. Make teachers and pupils conscious of their roles in pro- 
moting good school-community relations 

b. Encourage parents and other citizens in the community 
to participate actively in the school program 

c. Show what the current program is accomplishing and 
lay foundations for a progressive future 

d. Arouse an interest in and a favorable disposition toward 
supervision 


The formulation with the staff of a common philosophy of 
public relations is fundamental to achieving the goals outlined. 
Teachers are indispensable to the success of efforts to keep 
school patrons properly informed and should be trained as ex- 
ponents of the school and its program. This is important be- 
cause the attitudes and actions of these people influence the 
thinking and judgment of the public toward the work of the 
school. In building public-mindedness with the staff, the super- 
visor should not overlook opportunities to capitalize upon the 
desire of many persons to feel that they are “on the inside and 
have significant information.” Time spent in working with such 
teachers will pay dividends in future support. 

The role of the supervisor in preparing the staff for their part 
in public relations is not merely to keep them informed about 
what the school is doing toward meeting the educational, so- 
cial, and economic needs of the community, but to lay the 
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foundations for progress. Such work should include general 
orientation toward a more forward-looking program and elimi- 
nation of prejudice and traditionalism which may impede 
progress. For instance, teachers who have been trained in tra- 
ditional methods may object to and resist change for various 
reasons, one of which is fear that they cannot adjust to and suc- 
ceed with new methods. While the supervisor will employ var- 
ious techniques in working with teachers to overcome their 
fears, he must insure that such persons will not use their influ- 
ence to invite public criticism of and protest against the school 
program. This will not likely occur if the supervisor has aimed 
at building solid foundations of group planning and action in 
developing his program and at keeping the public fully in- 
formed of the work being done. 

Most parents want their children to gain enough knowledge 
of subject matter to help them make relevant judgments and to 
aid them to think critically. Almost all parents want their chil- 
dren to acquire the skills which will enable them to hold a job, 
to found a home of their own, and to rear a family. In short, 
most parents want their children to grow up to be good citizens. 
Thus, parents are tremendously interested in what the boys and 
girls are doing at school, and this story is a powerful means of 
getting the community to understand what the school is doing 
and how it is accomplishing its task. The kinds of activities in 
which the boys and girls engage in the classroom, the nature of 
the subject matter they study, the reasons for providing the 
children with certain experiences, the bases for classification 
and promotion, the proof that pupils are becoming increasingly 
self-directive are all part and parcel of what parents and lay 
citizens want to know. 

While the teachers and pupils may be considered the back- 
bone of the publicity program, other means must be found for 
keeping the people informed. A recent study shows that ap- 
proximately forty-eight per cent of the adult citizenry today 
have no immediate contact with a child of school age. This fact 
serves to emphasize the need for the school to utilize the press, 
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radio, and television in its efforts to reach the public with the 
story of what the school is doing for the children of the com- 
munity. 

A coordinated system for handling press and radio releases 
can promote favorable relations with the agents of publicity. It 
must be remembered that newspaper space and radio time are 
valuable. Material presented by teachers and pupils for publi- 
cation should be newsworthy from a public-interest point of 
view and carefully prepared so that a minimum of editing will 
be required before its release. The various school organizations 
disseminating news should formulate and agree upon a policy 
which will insure only the highest type of publicity and the fin- 
est of relations with news agencies. Only by working closely 
with teachers, pupils, and school organizations can the super- 
visor be sure that the public-relations program will not be 
jeopardized. 

_ The problem of how to handle effectively the preparation of 
school news has been solved in a large county system in Texas. 
News is prepared in each school by the principal and staff, who 
submit it to the supervisor's office where it is edited and made 
ready for the press and radio. By this means, overlapping of 
coverage is prevented, items which are not of public interest 
are eliminated, and poorly prepared material is rejected. The 
plan has been so successful that the local radio station now de- 
votes fifteen minutes of time each week to school news as a 
public-service feature. Diversified and interesting programs are 
presented which include forums, panel discussions, interviews, 
musical presentations, and dramatic skits. The programs are 
presented almost entirely by pupils and parents under the direc- 
tion of the supervisor. One rather unique method of informing 
the public of the needs and accomplishments of the schools has 
been the presentation of a musical program by a school group, 
with pertinent school facts interspersed at intervals by a lay- 
man of the community. 

Much has been said and not enough has been done about 
interpreting the school program to parents through expanding 
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and improving parent organizations, capitalizing upon the 
talents of parents, and utilizing parent-teacher conferences at 
home and at school. Obviously, the cultivation and develop- 
ment of parental participation in the school program offers op- 
portunities of inestimable value in establishing and improving 
cooperative relationships among the school, the home, and the 
community. Such relationships are vital avenues for interpret- 
ing the work of the school and for securing active support. It 
should also be obvious that if the school succeeds in persuading 
parents to take active parts in school affairs, the teachers and 
the supervisor are the ones in strategic positions to cultivate 
and to develop parental participation. Moreover, the same 
teachers, directed and guided by the same supervisor, can as- 
sure the success of the school in changing parent organizations 
from mere money-making machines to vehicles for carrying to 
the parents and citizens of the community the story of what the 
pupils are doing. 

Boards of education play important parts in creating favor- 
able public attitudes toward the work of the school in general 
and the program of supervision in particular. The relationships 
of supervisors to these boards vary. In some instances the super- 
visor makes no direct contact with the board; in other areas 
they may work quite closely together. In many systems the 
supervisor makes it a practice to send a written report to the 
board of education once or twice a year. One supervisor in 
New Jersey has indicated that he finds this report a means of 
helping his school board to understand what supervision is and 
what the needs of the schools and teachers embrace. One para- 
graph of his report submitted this past year reads: 


It is the duty of the supervisor to plan meetings among 
teachers in which helpful guidance may be given. It is also 
the function of the supervisor to recognize and to encour- 
age the leadership abilities shown by the teachers under 
his supervision. During the past year the teachers of the 
district have met together with the supervisor one after- 
noon a month. They divided themselves into committees to 
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try to determine (a) how to bring about more self-disci- 
pline on the part of the children; (b) how to use the op- 
portunities offered for learning in the community; (c) how 
to use new teaching aids; and (d) how to teach children to 
enjoy reading. 


The report then discusses such matters as: why teachers 
meetings are necessary, how group meetings are conducted, 
how classroom visitations improve the program, how the test- 
ing programs improve instruction, and what the needs of the 
schools include. Understanding and acceptance of such vital 
parts of the supervisory program by the board of education 
assure the supervisor of their support and utilize their vital 
pipeline of public relations. 

In considering ways in which he may help to interpret the 
school program to the community, the supervisor should not 
overlook the opportunities provided by social and civic organi- 
zations in the community. Such organizations as Lions, Rotary, 
Kiwanis, and women’s clubs have as one of their objectives the 
improvement of the community. What better way to acquaint 
them and the community with the story of what the boys and 
girls are doing than to cooperate in achieving community im- 
provement? For example, pupils in the schools of Killeen, 
Texas, have for years worked, during out-of-school hours, 
directly with members of the Kiwanis Club in its annual Kid’s 
Day project. Teachers, administrators, and supervisors help to 
organize the boys and girls in such a way that they practically 
run the city on Kid’s Day. In addition, many student musical 
and dramatic organizations of the same schools appear on 
numerous programs of the various social and civic groups in 
the city and county. The appearances demonstrate to the lead- 
ing citizens in a direct and forceful way the work being done 
in some areas of the curriculum and open the way for teachers 
and school officials to impress such important groups with the 
need of the schools for their help in improving the educational 
program. 

What the school is actually doing will have more effect than 
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what it says it is doing. Thus, the pupils themselves are the 
most important publicity agents of the school, for it is they who 
really know what is being done in all the areas of the school 
program. Therefore, upon them depends the success or failure 
of any plan to tell the community about the educational pro- 
gram of the school. The attitudes and opinions expressed by 
pupils at home have more influence over parents than has all 
the other school information they receive. 

The experience of the superintendents at Holden and at 
Sterling, Massachusetts, illustrates the use of many of the 
means described for interpreting the school program to the 
community. Because of growing numbers of pupils and for 
economic reasons, it was decided to create a new regional high 
school, to be located in Holden, the geographical and popula- 
tion center of the five towns in the district. This would con- 
solidate the high schools of Holden, Rutland, and Princeton, 
and serve the high-school pupils from Sterling and Paxton as 
well. The decision was somewhat revolutionary since the crea- 
tion of a regional high school represented one of the first 
changes of this type in the state. The existing three high schools 
had served well their respective communities, and local senti- 
ment for each school was quite strong in some sections of the 
district. There were some who believed in their particular 
school because they had attended it and felt they knew first- 
hand what was taught and how and why it was taught. More- 
over, they had improved each school through increased finan- 
cial support and by actively participating in school affairs. 
Thus, some of the people of each school-community were 
reluctant to see their high school discontinued. There were 
pupils in one of the schools who reflected the feelings and atti- 
tudes of their parents and questioned the new school. The 
teachers of the schools were concerned about possible trans- 
feral to the new school. 

The supervisors of the district were faced with some per- 
plexing problems as to how they could interpret the program 
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of the new school to the teachers, the pupils, and the public 
and how to weld the five school-and-community groups into 
a unified team. They decided to utilize the new elements of the 
proposed educational program as the vehicles for uniting pu- 
pils, teachers, and parents. The elements involving the great- 
est changes concerned the expansion and reorganization of the 
curriculum. Such changes had been proposed by the Planning 
Board, which had been working on the project for some time. 
While the new plan had been approved by local and state 
school officials, it remained to be sold to the teachers, pupils, 
and parents. 

The supervisors carefully planned an in-service education 
program for the staff built around the new elements of the 
curriculum. Planning sessions were scheduled during which 
the teachers exchanged experiences, discussed underlying 
philosophy, evaluated work, and suggested new plans. Work- 
shop type sessions were held for the teachers who participated 
in the evaluation and revision of ways of working, of materials 
of instruction, and of basic philosophy. Parents participated 
actively in examining proposals and in discussing all phases of 
the proposed new school and its program. 

The activities of the Parent-Teacher Association and many 
other community organizations were directed toward a study 
of the new program. Parents and teachers met in general ses- 
sions devoted to explanations by the supervisors and the Plan- 
ning Board of the philosophy of the new program and various 
features of its organization and operation. In small group 
meetings, the discussions centered around problems related to 
topics presented during the general sessions. 

The radio and the press were utilized by the school as ave- 
nues for interpreting the educational program to the com- 
munity. The supervisors worked closely with teachers in the 
preparation of descriptions of classroom activities and of the 
results achieved. The Planning Board cooperated in these 
efforts to help interpret the new school program to the com- 
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munity by working with teachers and citizens to develop an 
understanding and appreciation of the proposals under con- 
sideration. 

The experiences of the citizens of Holden indicate the im- 
portance of supervisory activity in helping to interpret the 
school program to the community. As the supervisor works 
with teachers, pupils, and parents in the formulation of school 
philosophy and the development of ways of working, he lays 
the groundwork for mutual understanding of the school pro- 
gram by professional people and lay citizens. Moreover, if 
pupils show interest in school activities, if they develop socially 
and intellectually, and if they find warmth, acceptance, and 
security in the school atmosphere, parents will in all likelihood 
reflect a favorable attitude toward the entire program. Finally, 
if the supervisor is successful in assisting teachers to provide 
school experiences and activities which pupils consider worth 
while in relation to needs which they recognize and to goals 
which they are striving to reach, the supervisor need not fear 
public disapproval or lack of support for the educational and 
supervisory programs. 


15. Supervision Strives to Develop with Teachers a Sound 
Educational Philosophy. 


There is no better way to launch a supervisory program than 
to assume absolute freedom of thought and belief. Too many 
school people in general and teachers and supervisors in par- 
ticular are bound by narrow conceptions of what education 
ought to be and could become in their schools and in their 
individual work. Such notions are conditioned to some extent 
by training but to a larger degree by the limits, either real or 
imagined, of the working situation. To be sure, there are 
limiting factors in every school situation—legal requirements, 
traditional methods, poorly trained teachers, insufficient funds, 
and inadequate buildings, facilities, and equipment. These 
limits affect what may or may not be done, but they do not 
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restrict what can be believed, hoped for, and worked toward. 
The trouble is that too many teachers and supervisors are 
prone to cite limits as excuses for not doing much more than 
is now being done. What is needed is a forward-looking point 
of view, an educational philosophy which reaches out beyond 
present practice, and a purpose so strong that efforts will be 
made to expand the limits within which one works. 

There is much more freedom and opportunity to do things 
differently and with greater effectiveness than most teachers 
and supervisors are willing to admit. The first step in helping 
teachers to capitalize upon this freedom and to expand the 
limits surrounding teaching and learning is to get the staff to 
consider seriously some important questions about their educa- 
tional beliefs. What is education? What are its functions and 
purposes? What is the role of the school in our society? What 
are the objectives of the school? To what purposes does the 
present program of this school subscribe? Toward what goals 
should the program strive in light of pupils’ needs? How can 
the program be revised to achieve these goals? The answers 
to such questions as these will furnish both the ideas and the 
ideals for formulating a forward-looking educational point of 
view. 

The importance of the teachers’ educational philosophy can- 
not be overemphasized, for it is the very foundation upon 
which the supervisory program will be built. It is the medium 
through which the supervisor is enabled to work with everyone 
connected with the program of instruction. By utilizing the 
prepared statements of school policies and practices, the super- 
visor can ease the adjustment of the new teacher. He can help 
the newcomer to become almost immediately effective in the 
classroom by working with him in terms of the accepted educa- 
tional principles which underlie the instructional program. 
Through directing the thinking of the returning teacher to the 
body of guiding beliefs, the supervisor can assist in the evalua- 
tion of progress and the revision of method. In working with 
the whole staff, it is essential that the supervisor be able to plan 
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and revise procedures and techniques in terms of a functional 
philosophy which is continuously rethought in light of chang- 
ing needs and conditions. 

If the supervisor is to contribute effectively to the develop- 
ment of an educational philosophy with his teachers, he must 
have established in his own thinking a broad framework of 
principles and goals. His possession, however, of a personal 
point of view, important as it may be, does not give him the 
prerogative of imposing it upon the teachers with whom he 
works. The teachers themselves must have an integral part in 
working out their philosophy, for only to the extent that they 
actively participate in formulating their beliefs will they make 
them meaningful in their work with pupils. Through group 
conferences, the supervisor will find the greatest opportunity 
for securing staff agreement upon fundamental underlying 
educational principles. Then through classroom observations 
and individual conferences he can work personally with the 
teachers toward the application of the principles in their teach- 
ing. If the philosophy of the staff is formulated in any other 
way, the teachers will likely place it upon the shelf to gather 
dust with other prefabricated educational ideas. 

The statement of philosophy must be so simple and clear that 
it can be easily comprehended by teachers and laymen alike. 
There is little excuse for involved statements of educational 
belief which serve only to confuse those who strive to apply 
them in their everyday work with children. Few if any of the 
concepts of modern education need be expressed in language 
which cannot be easily understood by all who can and should 
participate in the work of the school. Successful supervisors 
know that their efforts to improve the quality of instruction 
and the caliber of the experiences and activities provided for 
the pupils are doomed to failure unless all concerned know 
and understand what it is they are attempting to do. 

The philosophy developed must be reasonably complete and 
socially acceptable in terms of the democratic ideals of our 
American society. The basic questions to be answered are: 
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Does the school program aim to develop the individual to the 
highest potential of which he is capable? Does it at the same 
time aim to make the person a socially acceptable being 
cognizant of his duties and responsibilities to the welfare of the 
group? Is provision made for meeting adequately the immedi- 
ate and assured future needs of the pupil and for developing 
him physically, mentally, emotionally, and socially? By focus- 
ing the attention of the teachers upon such important ques- 
tions, the supervisor can aid them in formulating a sound, well- 
rounded educational point of view. 

The philosophy of the staff must be ambitious, yet it must 
remain practicable and capable of achievement. To be sure, 
it must stimulate teachers to want to try new and different ways 
of doing things, and it should indicate methods and procedures 
well in advance of present practices, but the goals determined 
must be achievable by the group in the face of the situation at 
hand. This does not mean that existing limits will be accepted 
as fixed for all time and used as excuses for failure to improve 
and to push back against restrictions. It means, rather, that the 
acceptable point of view will represent a common-sense ap- 
proach to achieving improvement in consideration of the exist- 
ing conditions and at the same time will challenge teachers to 
exert efforts to expand the limits surrounding their teaching- 
learning situations. The teachers must come to believe that they 
can provide in their classrooms an environment conducive to 
the learning of all the pupils, not merely to those who can learn 
abstractions. The stated beliefs must impel the teachers to 
practice the action implied. They must believe so firmly in 
their accepted principles that they will strive to make them be- 
come actual realities in their daily work with the boys and girls 
they teach. 

ACTION POINTERS 


1. Help teachers to develop dependence upon themselves— 
not upon you or others. 

2. Develop teachers’ self-confidence by helping them to suc- 
ceed with new ways of doing things. 
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17. 


18. 
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. Discover the needs which teachers have in common and 


plan the supervisory program to meet them. 


. Seek to understand the teachers’ problems—the way they 


feel about things. 


. Get teachers to work with you in isolating and analyzing 


instructional problems. 


. Put teachers on their own as much as possible while work- 


ing with them in isolating and analyzing problems of teach- 
ing and learning. 


. Be constantly on the alert for evidence of any new needs 


which teachers may have as a result of changing conditions. 
Get their suggestions. 


. Make available to teachers various sources of instructional 


materials and equipment. 


. Locate and supply teachers with professional literature 


pertinent to the problems at hand. 


. Help teachers in acquiring and making needed equipment. 
. Learn the social and civic agencies in the community and 


the services they can render the school. 


. Keep the public informed by securing active participation 


in the school program. 


. Regard teachers and even the noninstructional staff as 


potential publicity agents. Make them feel that they are 
“on the inside.” 


. Capitalize upon the cocurricular program in interpreting 


the school to the community. 


. Cultivate and develop parental participation in the school 


program. 


. Make parent organizations function as media of interpret- 


ing what the school is doing. 

Be sure that the board of control understands and accepts 
the role of supervision in relation to the total educational 
program. 

Utilize local social and civic organizations to reach com- 
munity leaders with the story of the school. 


19. 
20. 


as Ie 


22. 
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Coordinate the preparation and release of school news. 
Capitalize upon the pupils as the school’s greatest agents 
of public relations. 

List the criteria which you think a statement of educational 
beliefs should meet. Evaluate your own philosophy by 
these criteria. 

Clarify your own educational point of view, but do not 
force it upon others. 


PROBLEMS 


. Outline the main elements of a plan for discovering teach- 


ers needs. 


. List the instructional problems which you think are com- 


mon to a group of teachers with whom you work or whom 
you know well. 


. Outline the ways in which you can learn to know and to 


utilize the contributions which key people in the com- 


-munity can make to the enrichment and improvement of 


the school program. 


. List the principal means available to you in an attempt to 


encourage key people in the community to realize and 
accept their responsibility in contributing to the work of 
the school. 


. In broad outline, prepare a plan for helping to interpret to 


the community the program of the school in which you 
work or in one known well to you. 


. Outline the main steps you would take in developing a 


philosophy of education with the faculty with which you 


work or with one known well to you. 


. List the pivotal questions which you think would serve 


best to stimulate teachers to consider the meaning of 
education in their work. 


. List at least five fundamental points in your own philosophy 


of education. Relate these to the way you are working as a 
supervisor or to the way in which you intend to work. 
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ACTION APPROACH 
1. Why is status leadership a part of 


2. 


11. 


12. 


A 


the role of the supervisor? 

What especial functions does sta- 
tus leadership impose upon the 
supervisor? 


. How is the role of the supervisor 


as a “group” leader different from 
his role as a “status” leader? 


. What are the basic elements of 


true group leadership? 


. How may authority be derived 


from a situation? 


. What fundamental processes of 


democratic leadership must oper- 
ate if leadership is successfully to 
replace authority? 


. How can the supervisor share his 


authority and responsibility? 


. In what ways can the supervisor 


broaden the base of leadership 
within a group? 


. How can the “our” attitude be de- 


veloped in a school? 


. What is “group conscience”? How 


can it be developed? 

How may praise be used by the 
supervisor to stimulate and en- 
courage teachers? 

In what ways can the supervisor 
work with teachers to help them 
formulate or revise their educa- 
tional philosophy or point of view? 


Y ATTEMPT to separate supervision and leadership on the 
basis of position alone is a virtual impossibility. The super- 
visor cannot be divorced from his position as a leader. Whether 
he exerts leadership as a result of his status alone or because 
of the way he works with his group, the supervisor occupies a 
“position of leadership.” Leadership does not exist without a 
group. In like manner, there is no such thing as an effectively 
working group without leadership. Without coordination and 
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III. 


SUPERVISION 
AS 


LEADERSHIP 
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unity, the group is nothing more than a gathering of several 
persons. Not all supervisors or persons with leadership status 
are good leaders, but they do occupy a position of “leadership” 
potential. 


16. The Supervisor Is a Status Leader. 


A status leader is one who has been placed in the position of 
group leader. In almost all instances a supervisor is a status 
leader appointed by authority from outside his group; that is 
to say, he becomes a “leader” by virtue of appointment to his 
position. As a status leader, the supervisor may not evade the 
fact that he is held responsible for results by those who appoint 
him. On the other hand, what he does with his “status author- 
ity” in order to achieve results is the key to his success as a 
supervisor. 

There are important functions for persons who are placed 
in “leadership” positions within a group. Group work seems to 
be facilitated by the presence of status leadership of the right 
kind. If these leaders are to play their proper role in the process 
of deliberate change, they must take special responsibility for 
the security, growth, and accomplishment of all participants 
in the process. Accordingly, appropriate functions for status 
leaders are: (1) improving the human relations within the 
group; (2) furnishing expertness along certain lines; (3) gen- 
erating leadership in others; and (4) coordinating the efforts 
of others. 

If the status leader is to set a desirable tone for the human 
relations within a group, it will be necessary for him to have a 
deep understanding and appreciation of people in general and 
of persons with whom he is dealing in particular. He should 
also have a great respect for the unique contributions which 
it is possible for each group member to make under favorable 
conditions. His example in interpersonal relationships will have 
a strong influence on the whole group. Confidence, ease, poise, 
kindness, and thoughtfulness are just as contagious as are fear, 
insecurity, excitability, irritability, and callousness. 
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Studies show that members of groups develop aggressive 
tendencies when they cannot resist authoritarian leadership. 
Much depends upon the person who is in a position to lead and 
guide. The status leader must become a part of the group with 
which he is working, and in order to do this he must be ac- 
cepted. Whether he has been elevated from the ranks or has 
been brought into the group, he must promote friendliness 
among members of the group. Aloofness on his part might be 
taken as an indication of a role he may play later when the 
newness of his position wears off. 

The status leader who wishes to gain the respect of the group 
must at an early date demonstrate the democratic philosophy 
which he plans to carry out: (1) by respecting the individual 
and his opinions, (2) by securing help from all members of the 
group, (3) by providing opportunities for the cooperative 
formulation of policies and plans, (4) by adhering to sound 
principles of supervision, (5) by helping the group obtain as 
complete and accurate a picture of the school and its problems 
as is possible, and (6) by including teachers, pupils, and par- 
ents in the schemes for solving problems. 

Over a period of years there had been considerable friction 
in a consolidated school in Indiana because of failure to provide 
adequately for the varying needs of the different groups in the 
pupil population. Seventy per cent of the boys and girls who 
attended the school lived in the country and thirty per cent in 
town. Twenty per cent of those who lived in town were chil- 
dren of the faculty members of a college. This minority group 
of parents controlled the school program, and nothing con- 
structive had been done by the administration or the patrons 
toward solving the problem. The consensus was that nothing 
could be done. Meanwhile, the children were fast becoming 
integral parts of the adult factions which had formed. In fact, 
barriers had grown to such an extent that group meetings were 
practically impossible. 

Finally, a new principal was appointed, one who was inter- 
ested primarily in the welfare of the children. He listened well 
to the complaints of all and exercised tact in calling together 
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interested individuals to analyze the situation. The nucleus of 
a Parent-Teacher Association was used as the basis for forming 
groups to study school problems. With the help of the principal, 
big problems were broken into smaller ones for attack by the 
study groups. At first, the groups were small, but as the com- 
munity began to learn of what was going on, more parents 
joined in the study. The meetings were attended by some 
parents who had never before taken part in the activities of 
the school. Of the several fathers who took an interest in the 
sessions, one was elected president of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. Eventually, parents, teachers, and pupils were 
working well together in the groups. They attacked “their” 
problems with vigor and proposed “their” solutions with as- 
surance. While progress was slow, results were based upon a 
solid foundation of group action which assured support of 
proposed changes. After two years of work the school was 
proud of a curriculum diversified in terms of the needs of the 
boys and girls in attendance. 

The role of the status leader is to promote and develop 
democratic group action. 


17. The Supervisor Is a Group Leader. 


The supervisor must be a dynamic group leader if he is 
effectively to improve instruction. By virtue of his position he 
has authority which must be considered only a basis for co- 
operation. Teachers will cooperate when they see by his actions 
that the supervisor really means that this is “our program” not 
“my program” and that “we are going to improve the teaching 
and learning in this school by working together,” not “I intend 
to improve instruction.” One of the best ways to convince 
teachers that the supervisor’s plans include them is to get the 
teachers engaged in worth-while activities as soon as possible 
after launching the action. This should not be “busy work” 
but purposeful activity leading to worthy ends, such as deter- 
mining the problems to be studied or the goals to be reached 
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during the year. What better way to convince teachers of the 
need for cooperative action than to urge them to furnish evi- 
dence in answer to such questions as: What social groups in the 
community are represented by the pupils of our school? What 
proportion of pupils come from homes of social refinement? 
How many boys and girls may be classified as “underprivi- 
leged”? To what degree is the program of instruction suited to 
the needs of various groups? How can these needs be deter- 
mined? How can the program be revised to meet more effec- 
tively the needs of pupils? 

Facilities for physical education were inadequate in a county 
school system in a Southeastern state. The supervisor found 
some teachers interested in improving conditions and asked if 
they would be willing to meet to discuss mutual problems. 
When they agreed that a group meeting might have value for 
teachers of physical education in the whole county, all of them 
were invited to attend the conference. The supervisor opened 
the meeting by asking, “What do our pupils need in the area 
of physical education that is now unavailable to them? What 
kind of equipment do we need in order to improve our physical- 
education program? How can we get the money to finance the 
kind of program we need?” 

Then he let the teachers talk. They discussed the problems 
they faced in their schools. Some had adequate locker and 
dressing rooms but inferior gymnasiums or play rooms and in- 
adequate playground space. Others had ample play space but 
little or no equipment. The supervisor participated in the dis- 
cussion like any other member of the group. Because he had 
intimate knowledge of each school situation, he was able to aid 
the teachers in analyzing their needs and in exchanging helpful 
suggestions. Always the group ran squarely into the problem of 
finance. The board of education was unable to appropriate 
more money for physical education. If additional funds were 
to be obtained, the money had to be raised by this group. How 
to do it was the problem. The supervisor proposed that the 
school system raise money to meet physical-education needs 
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through an annual May Day program in which all pupils in the 
system would participate. The public was to be admitted for a 
small fee, and the proceeds were to be divided according to 
school enrollment. The plan appealed strongly to the group. 
They tried it that year with success. In this situation, the super- 
visor was able to help in a natural and unassuming way because 
he had stimulated group action, given each teacher a part in 
the activity in progress, and had himself participated as a 
member of the group. 

The supervisor can successfully direct a group and influence 
its actions only when he has been accepted as a participating 
member of the group. He is accepted and works effectively 
when he makes provision for individual differences among the 
persons with whom he works. He is sympathetic with the indi- 
vidual teacher and his problem. He listens well. He tries to see 
the situation from the viewpoint of the teacher and is willing 
to give attention and consideration to the teacher's well- 
thought-out proposals. Since it is impossible for him to know 
the answers to all problems, he must discover quickly the 
potentialities of his group and learn how to capitalize upon 
assets to the fullest extent. A skillful leader, for example, 
quickly recognizes an idea of merit that comes from someone 
else and refers to the group all matters that concern it. He will 
seek increased skill through coordinating activities and by 
striving to build the belief of the group in its ability to assume 
self-direction. 

A good leader deals fairly in working with people and in 
getting them to assume responsibility. Individual members of 
the group will be given a real part in the on-going activity. 
They will not be led falsely to believe they are actually con- 
tributing by assignment to inconsequential tasks. Certainly, 
the supervisor has confidence in himself, in his ability, and in 
his aims, but he does not strive to make a record for himself. 
A true leader will remain in the background while the potential 
power of the group is recognized and openly brought to bear 
upon the problems of common concern. A spirit of team play 
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will characterize the activities and the relationships of all mem- 
bers of the group, including the supervisor. 

A good supervisor is able to sense and to meet the require- 
ments of a situation. He is sympathetic to the needs, attitudes, 
and feelings of his associates. He supplies the security needed 
by members of his group who are attempting creative work. 
People are less willing to take chances when there is a possibil- 
ity of penalities for mistakes. The effective supervisor realizes 
that teachers learn through errors. He does not profit by grab- 
bing control of the situation from group members when they 
make a mistake. This results in a loss of confidence in him and 
in the development of feelings of insecurity with consequent 
lack of initiative on the part of those who are attempting new 
methods. 

As group leader, the supervisor helps to establish the “ground 
rules” of the group. The members of the group need to know 
the limits or boundaries within which they can work. They 
must know the responsibility and authority with which the 
group is charged. In addition, they should be informed of the 
likelihood of reversal of their decisions by higher echelons. 
Nothing will destroy group confidence and initiative as cer- 
tainly as reversal of group action by authority outside the group 
without prior knowledge of this possibility. In directing action 
the supervisor draws out the timid soul and keeps the dominant 
person from monopolizing. He makes sure the timid person 
with an idea has the opportunity to participate fully in the 
activity in progress. The situation is kept free from domination 
by a few who are more extroverted than others. The supervisor 
becomes familiar with the background of his personnel in order 
that he may anticipate probable reactions toward propositions 
under consideration. He studies the capabilities and interests 
of group members in order to motivate them to contribute and 
to capitalize upon their strengths. 

A supervisor is judged by the contributions he makes to 
releasing the potential ability and power of the people he leads. 
In order to do this he must first determine the type of relation- 
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ships within the group that will secure the greatest amount of 
productivity, and then he must work to get these relationships 
established. For example, if it is accepted that persons con- 
tribute more when they have a part in establishing purpose, in 
planning procedures, and in evaluating results, then the leader 
must help the members of his group to establish processes and 
working relationships through which they can participate in 
these activities. Only then does he truly become a “group” 
leader. 


18. The Supervisor Derives His Authority from the Group 
or Situation. 


Most of the educational leadership of the past has been based 
on the premise that it was the leader’s responsibility to dictate 
the policies of the school; the leader was usually cold or insensi- 
tive to the wishes of the group; he regarded the staff as an 
instrument designed to carry out his policies; he was annoyed 
when his plans were rejected. Such an authoritarian concept is 
gradually being replaced by democratic leadership. The demo- 
cratic leader realizes that there is more to be gained through 
group action than from the activity of one individual. He 
believes that the group is far more than the sum of the indi- 
viduals comprising it. He is willing to consider any idea that is 
presented by a member of the group. He has confidence in 
human nature and believes that teachers are capable of doing 
creative work. 

The group process depends upon the thinking, planning, 
deciding, and acting together of the members of a group. The 
end product is accomplishment which an individual working 
alone could not effect. To achieve the goal, full use must be 
made of the ideas and experiences of group members as they 
interact with each other. The interdependence of behavior 
unifies the group and provides the driving force and power for 
the action in progress. All members of the group may initiate 
problems, suggest proposals, or take action to promote co- 
operatively determined plans. The action of individuals to 
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achieve common goals becomes unified and integrated by be- 
lief in those ideals and by performing those activities which the 
group itself has determined. Authority, then, is not a function 
of position or the prerogative of an individual; it resides in the 
group. 

Suppose a problem is before a supervisor and his teachers. 
Suppose further that the group reaches decisions, formulates 
policies, and takes action after collecting facts and then study- 
ing and discussing them. Assume that, as a result, all persons 
know what action is to be taken and which individuals will act. 
In reaching this action stage, the group has had no authority 
imposed upon it. Rather, authority has been developed within 
the group and has, in fact, emerged from the situation. The 
example illustrates the direction in which group action must 
move. Group processes which are based upon low levels of 
cooperation characterized by compulsion and coercion must be 
replaced by high levels of collective action in which group 
members work together to achieve common goals for the benefit 
of each and the welfare of all. 

Good supervisors know that group success depends upon 
action in which every member feels he has a part and in which 
he participates to the fullest extent. Leadership is not merely 
a matter of “making the teachers feel they have a part.” Rather, 
its dynamic elements include cooperation, freedom of action 
and expression, experimentation, understanding, mutual ac- 
ceptance, and willingness of the individual to accept and sup- 
port the judgment of the group in preference to his own. Lead- 
ership exists where it is found. It will reside first in one group 
member and then in another, for each person is at times a 
leader and at other times a follower. For example, suppose that 
a group is considering a problem of common concern. One 
person proposes a solution to the problem. Another voices a 
sound and reasonable objection to the plan. A third proposes 
a compromise which arouses the criticism of the other members 
of the group. Finally, someone offers a solution which the 
group finds acceptable. Here all the participants are serving 
as leaders of the group. They are involved in a process of 
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emerging leadership which is a function of the situation itself. 
Leadership will emerge as individuals learn to work together in 
the group and as responsibilities are shifted to different mem- 
bers within the group. The base of leadership is as broad as the 
group itself. 

The teachers of Henry County, Kentucky, recognized a need 
for the improvement of the reports to parents of their children’s 
progress. The problem was selected by the group for intensive 
study. Correspondence was initiated with supervisors and 
teachers in other school systems within and outside the state 
in an effort to determine how they reported pupils’ progress. 
Samples of various kinds of report cards were collected. The 
supervisor was used as a reservoir of help in discovering current 
trends in reporting the progress of pupils and in locating pro- 
fessional literature pertaining to the problem. A new type of 
report card was developed and tried during the year. Studies 
of the reactions of pupils, parents, and teachers guided the 
group in revising the experimental card which they had de- 
veloped. Individual and group action resulted from common 
recognition of a problem and mutual desire to solve it. Author- 
ity for instituting new methods was derived from the group 
itself. 

Teacher growth comes only through teacher participation. 
It is encouraged by dynamic leadership directed toward the 
democratic concept of group planning. When the leader de- 
velops the “our” attitude, teachers feel a greater responsibility 
to the group than to the supervisor. 

The pupil is vitally affected by the spirit with which a teacher 
undertakes a project. If the activity is accepted by the teacher 
as another unpleasant assignment, the pupil will likely derive 
little benefit. If the teacher, however, helps to plan the project, 
it will probably receive his fullest support; and the pupil will 
profit by the interest of the teacher. Suppose the supervisor 
arbitrarily decides that all social-studies classes must take 
specified field trips. The teachers will, no doubt, follow his 
orders, but they will not be in sympathy with his plans, and 
little benefit will result. On the other hand, if all persons con- 
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cerned plan the trips and establish their own objectives, the 
teaching-learning situation will be greatly improved and desir- 
able results will be achieved. 

Benefits which the pupils receive are the sole justification 
for the existence of schools. Every factor in the school must 
contribute to the betterment of the pupils if the school is effi- 
ciently to fulfill its obligation to society. The type of direction 
which is in operation within the school is one such vital factor. 
A pupil learns group processes as he sees them in action and as 
he has the opportunity to participate in them. As he sees demo- 
cratic leadership in action and as he participates democratically 
in school activities, he formulates democratic concepts. On the 
other hand, as he sees sheer “status” authority operate, he may 
become submissive to its effects for he has little choice; but he 
will probably harbor resentment. Moreover, he will likely look 
forward to the day when he may be in a position to impose his 
will upon others. 

The supervisor himself will reap a harvest of benefits when 
authority is replaced by leadership; or, stated differently, when 
“central” authority is replaced by democratic leadership, both 
teachers and supervisor profit. When this situation exists, au- 
thority will be maintained, but it will be decentralized among 
the group. Each person concerned will come to believe that the 
success of the program depends upon how well he does his 
share. Firm in this belief, he will not fail the group with which 
he works. 

Democratic leadership is based upon the decentralization of 
authority and responsibility. A supervisor is a leader, not be- 
cause of his authority but because of his ability to aid the group 
in developing authority over itself. 


19. Effective Supervisors Share Authority and Responsi- 
bility and Seek to Broaden the Base of Leadership. 


Sharing authority and responsibility does not mean passing 
the buck to the teachers or shirking the trust placed in the 
supervisor by those responsible for his appointment. It means 
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working with teachers in a way that encourages their attacking 
problems in cooperation with the supervisor and with each 
other. It means that teachers will help to make the plans and 
decide the ways in which they will work on their problems. It 
means that teachers have authority to act in accordance with 
the plans, the policies, and the ways of working which they 
have formulated; that they feel responsible for taking action; 
and that they share the consequences of the action they take. 

A supervisor must be thoroughly convinced that his major 
responsibility lies in the broad area of studying and improving 
the conditions that surround teaching and learning. He must 
realize the interrelationship of teacher growth and pupil growth 
and the importance of planning his work with individual teach- 
ers and with groups. The supervisor needs continually to em- 
phasize the necessity for each teacher's knowing how his work 
contributes to the achievement of the objectives of the instruc- 
tional program and how he can best cooperate to facilitate the 
education of the pupils. The supervisor’s main concern, then, 
is with those conditions which promote learning and pupil 
growth. The major portion of his effort is devoted to the 
teacher, the most important part of the environment surround- 
ing the learner. 

Supervision is effective when teachers are assisted with their 
programs of work, with the development of their creative 
abilities, and with the initiation of programs of study and 
experimentation for the improvement of learning. Supervisors 
and teachers should share the mutual understanding that they 
are co-workers in the instructional program. Authority and 
responsibility for the making and carrying out of all plans, 
policies, and procedures must be cooperatively determined. 

The supervising principal of a school in a Northeastern state 
practices the same kind of autocratic supervision that char- 
acterized his work the first year he became a supervisor, twenty 
years ago. He believes that as long as the board of control 
employs him as principal, it is his duty to “run” the school as he 
thinks it should be operated. Supervision to him means the 
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assignment of work to teachers and a check on the quality of 
performance. He says, “My extra salary represents my supe- 
riority over my teachers.” He never calls a meeting; written 
instructions are sent to the teachers concerning what he wants 
Siohe and how it should be done. The teachers’ problems are 
theirs, not his. This kind of “supervision” cannot develop the 
sense of belonging which all staff members must share if in- 
struction is to be improved. How can members of this group of 
teachers feel of unique worth? How can there be mutual re- 
spect and acceptance among the teachers? How can each 
teacher find his relationship to a common purpose? How can 
acceptance of group purposes unify the action of individuals? 
This kind of supervision, if indeed it may be termed such, does 
little if anything to improve teaching and learning in the school. 

The success with which the supervisor can broaden the base 
of leadership in his group depends upon the emotional climate 
underlying the life of the group. If leadership within the group 
is to flourish, there must be a permissive, easy, tensionless, ex- 
perimental atmosphere. Truly, group success depends upon 
skill in group action, but this in turn hinges upon the basic 
tone which characterizes the group atmosphere. Encourag- 
ing members of a group to participate in the planning and the 
action does not mean that the supervisor can turn them loose 
to do as they choose. He must help them to achieve the goals 
that have been determined by the group. He can do this by 
organizing the group and by helping the members to establish 
criteria to guide the evaluation of their efforts. 

Since the organization of the group for work either facilitates 
or impedes the development of leadership, it is definitely re- 
lated to the problem of broadening the base of leadership 
within the group. Too frequently the well-formed plans of 
teachers cannot be put into practice successfully because of 
some block created by the organizational structure of the 
group. Such situations demand that actual machinery of or- 
ganization be formed and re-formed as conditions develop. 
Committees, councils, and other subgroups should be organized 
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as outgrowths of the actual situation rather than by the leader 
in advance. If this is done, subgroups will be created by the 
individuals involved in terms of the conditions to be met. They 
will be formed when needed and dissolved when their work is 
finished. The membership of subgroups should be changed as 
elements of the situation change. The organizational structure 
of the group should be characterized by considerable flexibility 
and by regard for the human factors involved in man-to-man 
relationships. 

The Shady Hill School in Cambridge, Massachusetts, has dis- 
covered a means of organization which develops group leader- 
ship and results in successful achievement of objectives. 
Through staff committees the school accomplishes much of the 
administrative detail and the curriculum review. The com- 
mittees are entirely faculty lead, and the school director 
participates as a member ex officio of all the groups without 
dominating them. Pupils sit on some of the committees and 
participate in matters concerned primarily with assemblies and 
community activities. Through the organization which has 
been developed, there is an unusually high degree of faculty 
participation in all educational matters, including the teacher- 
training program which has been conducted for many years. 

Faculties of ten to fifteen teachers have a great advantage 
because face-to-face group work, so vital to instructional im- 
provement, can easily take place. It is possible for a small 
faculty to operate as a committee of the whole on most, if not 
all, matters of general concern. It may become necessary, how- 
ever, to organize a steering or planning committee to make 
possible more orderly consideration of the various matters to 
come before the group. In addition, subcommittees may be 
employed for attacking problems concerning only a portion of 
the staff and for preliminary consideration of policies. 

Difficulties of group dynamics and of achieving full participa- 
tion are associated with large staff groups. Often all actions 
start with total group knowledge and approval. Then sub- 
groups are organized and charged with specific responsibilities; 
as they need guidance or as it becomes necessary and desirable 
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for them to report their findings, they turn to the total faculty. 
Whatever the organizational arrangement, large groups must 
constantly study their situations in order to find ways and 
means of fulfilling the basic conditions necessary for democratic 
group action. 

Improvement of the instructional program depends upon 
change in the teachers of the school. Organizational arrange- 
ments must, therefore, be made in terms of teachers’ needs and 
with consideration for their interests and backgrounds of ex- 
perience and training. Organization becomes a process of effec- 
tively employing human and material resources for achieve- 
ment of specific objectives. The influence an organizational 
arrangement has upon the members in a group is the most 
important test of its effectiveness as a procedure of operation 
and a means of control. Continuous efforts should be made to 
discover the influence organization has upon human relations 
within the group and the extent to which it promotes conditions 
favorable to the improvement of instruction. Organization must 
provide opportunities for group members to plan and develop 
a program of activity; it must create an atmosphere which en- 
courages individuals to attempt the new and different in teach- 
ing. Only in such ways will leadership be developed among 
the members of the group. 

Unless there is a unity of purpose, respect for values mutually 
held, and member-accepted control, there will be no assump- 
tion of responsibility by teachers, no cooperative attack on 
school problems, and no decisions reached through group plan- 
ning, group discussion, group action, or group evaluation. Un- 
less such conditions exist, teachers will exercise little or no 
initiative, self-direction, or intelligent independent action in 
improving the conditions surrounding teaching and learning. 


20. Successful Leaders Develop a “Group Conscience.” 


The success of a leader in developing a “group conscience” 
depends mainly upon group morale and self-discipline. The 
morale of a group is high when goals are clearly evident to the 
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members of the group, when there is mutual acceptance among 
members and between leader and group, when action is co- 
ordinated, and when confidence in each individual is held by 
all. The discipline of a group is strong when members are self- 
directed, when there is the feeling of belonging, when group 
goals are accepted as more important than individual ego goals, 
and when concern is centered more in the welfare of the group 
than in the benefit of the individual. 

Democratic leadership cannot be successful without the 
development of a “group conscience.” Members of a group 
must believe in the principles of democracy, they must desire 
to conduct themselves democratically, and they must willingly 
assume their responsibilities and fulfill their obligations. There 
can be none of the attitude of “Tll get mine first and worry 
about the others later.” In such an attitude there is rejection of 
common goals and absence of any desire to work with others 
to achieve them. The individual who feels that he must “get 
his first” is accepting and enjoying the benefits of group mem- 
bership with all its rights and privileges, but he is failing to 
assume his responsibilities to the group, and he is not working 
to promote its welfare. 

Among the citizenry of a small town in a Southeastern state, 
“group conscience’ had failed to develop to such an extent that 
the mayor and other officials were unable to secure cooperation 
in planning community improvements. The attitude encoun- 
tered was one of “We have elected you to render public serv- 
ice; now get on with your duties and dont bother us for we 
have our own work to do.” The mayor and his council decided 
to take positive action to enlist aid in attacking problems vital 
to the welfare of the community. The citizens were asked to 
meet with the various elected representatives to discuss the 
community problems and to formulate some long-range plans 
for solving them. Mass media of communication were employed 
to acquaint the citizenry with the efforts being made to secure 
community action. The weekly newspaper and a nearby radio 
station cooperated in carrying the message. Handbills explain- 
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ing the nature of the meetings to be held were delivered from 
house to house. Door to door visitation was made, urging the 
people to meet with their town officers. Such a small num- 
ber of persons finally came to one of a series of meetings 
that the officials gave up the idea and tackled the problem 
alone. 

This example of the absence of “group conscience” in a com- 
munity group illustrates the condition found all too frequently 
in the schools. How many times do teachers say, “We wouldn't 
have to put up with this condition or face that problem if the 
principal or superintendent would only do thus and so.” And 
at the same time the principal or the superintendent is saying 
to the teachers, “Well, those are your problems—you solve 
them! We have troubles of our own.” The difficulty is that the 
problems of one group have not been recognized and accepted 
by the other group as those commonly faced by both. Each 
group is failing to assume its responsibility to the total faculty 
and to work for the common good. Most school matters could 
be handled with dispatch if teachers and supervisors would 
feel a responsibility for working together upon the problems 
faced by each. 

The development of a “group conscience” does not restrict 
individual activity. Each person continues to strive for satisfac- 
tion of his individual needs, and every member of the group 
remains free to examine conditions, collect facts, state view- 
points, and propose solutions to problems. “Group conscience” 
simply means that each person works with every other person 
to achieve the goals all have accepted. It means that group 
purposes will be established only after examination of the needs 
of the members of the group and that each person will work 
man-to-man toward the realization of these purposes through 
whatever methods, directions, actions, and evaluations the 
group has formulated or devised. Each member must volun- 
tarily accept responsibility for executing his share of the action, 
and in return he shares fully in the achievements of the group. 
By capitalizing upon the strongest elements of leadership and 
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followership residing in each member, the group can succeed 
where even the most talented individual would fail. 

It must be recognized that every person will not voluntarily 
participate in the cooperative activity of the group and hence 
in the development of “group conscience.” There are teachers 
who are lazy, who are purposely obstinate, and who will op- 
pose and sabotage group action. There are those “advanced 
thinkers” who feel they cannot be bound by the responsibilities 
of the “ordinary” group. Such individuals argue that they are 
extraordinarily fit and hence are superior to and quite unlike 
other people except, of course, the intellectual and liberal elite. 
They do not choose to stick to an obligation because it is easier 
not to fulfill their duty. They choose to rebel against anything 
that comes along because it is inconvenient not to rebel. Their 
breach of discipline is more than the violation of a rule of the 
supervisor, for their activity hinders group action and prevents 
the achievement of group goals. While such uncooperative 
individuals should receive consideration and sympathetic 
guidance, the group should be protected from the ill effects of 
their actions. Even removal from the group should be accom- 
plished by the supervisor when everything else has been fairly 
tried without success. 

The characteristics of the undesirable type of individual 
described were exemplified in a senior high-school social- 
studies teacher in a North Central state. The faculty was in the 
midst of revising the instructional program in light of pupils’ 
needs. The results of an intensive examination and evaluation 
of the program were being used to guide the process. The so- 
cial-studies teacher assumed a superior attitude and declared 
that her work was beyond need for revision since it was based 
squarely upon objectives which she had herself determined. 
She refused to meet her rightful obligation to learn the facts 
available and maintained her opinions in defiance of all the 
evidence the group had collected relative to the shortcomings 
of the social-studies program in meeting the needs of the pupils. 
The supervisor made every effort to enlist her cooperation in 
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the group activity in progress. He talked privately with her, 
included her in group meetings and discussions, and urged 
mutual friends on the staff to talk with her; but she remained 
obstinate and adamant. In her zeal to have her way and to 
influence the group, she was able to persuade two other teach- 
ers to adopt her point of view. These three undertook to oppose 
group action in every way possible. They purposely hindered 
and disrupted the attempts of the group to analyze problems 
and to propose solutions. Finally, they refused to participate in 
the actual formulation of plans for revision of their areas of the 
instructional program. As a result, the principal was forced to 
recommend their removal from the staff in order that the group 
might proceed successfully with its work. 

In dealing with a problem teacher, the supervisor’s first step 
is to get the facts in the case. Successful supervisors find that 
urging the teacher to present the facts from his point of view 
is a good way to determine whether the supervisor and the 
teacher see identical elements in the situation. Agreement must 
be reached on these points. 

After the facts have been checked and the supervisor has 
attempted to see both sides of the problem, he should weigh 
the evidence and decide whether disciplinary action is neces- 
sary. What created the problem? Could it be a personality con- 
flict between the teacher and the supervisor or between the 
teacher and some other group member? Is there basic conflict 
between the teacher's ego goals and group goals? Are factors in 
the teacher’s life outside the school causing the trouble? What 
action will best promote the growth of the individual and the 
welfare of the group? In some situations, it may be wise for the 
supervisor to consult others, even members of the group, in 
thinking through the problem and in determining the action 
to be taken. 

The supervisor must use his authority in an effort to pro- 
mote group morale, group self-discipline, and group self- 
direction. These are the bases for the development of “group 
conscience.” 
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21. Praise Is Used Discriminatingly. 


A discriminating use of praise is a powerful stimulant. Cer- 
tainly all teachers want to know how they are getting along, 
and most teachers are eager to do acceptable work. Good 
supervisors, however, are careful not to give false impressions 
through indiscriminant use of praise; rather, they watch for 
things they can honestly commend. It is the worth in the 
teacher's effort, however imperfectly the task is performed, for 
which the good supervisor is on the alert. Many times favor- 
able comment upon the little things that teachers do well will 
pay greater dividends than criticism of shortcomings or unwise 
actions. Recognition of commendable effort through praise 
is a stimulus to growth. Praise can build the morale of teachers 
and give them confidence in their ability to do good jobs. 

One teacher in a Northwestern school had served longer 
than anyone else as a member of the staff. While circumstances 
beyond her control had prevented her completion of her col- 
lege training, she had attained status as one of the best teachers 
in the system. Numerous requests were made each year for 
Johnny or Mary to be assigned to her classes. A new salary 
schedule based upon training and experience materially re- 
duced her compensation because she was not a college gradu- 
ate. Many evidences of the effect of the situation soon began to 
appear. There was no lack of cooperation, but there was un- 
doubtedly a feeling of insecurity and a loss of self-respect. 
Without success, the principal used praise discriminatingly and 
gave credit in the presence of the group in an effort to restore 
her reassurance. At length, a climactic incident occurred which 
solved the problem. The father of one of her pupils protested 
her grading of his son’s arithmetic papers and presented good 
arguments for his case. In her state of low morale and confusion 
the teacher asked the principal to confer with her and the 
parent. The principal wisely took advantage of this situation. 
His support of her defensible position and praise of her work in 
general resulted in the restoration of her self-confidence and 
high level of efficiency. 
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During the course of a campaign in a Western county to win 
public support of a school-bond issue, the principal made a 
point of commending the good work of a certain teacher before 
the entire faculty. To refute the charge that the bond issue 
would cause excessive taxation, the teacher had asked each 
child in a mathematics class to calculate the actual cost of the 
bonds to his parents. The faculty-wide recognition encouraged 
the teacher concerned to do still better work and supplied the 
whole group with helpful ideas of how to enrich the instruc- 
tional program with real-life experiences. 

Descriptions of teachers’ work before groups gives recogni- 
tion to deserving individuals and encourages others to attempt 
different activities. In describing the work of a teacher, it is 
wise for the supervisor to refrain from identifying the indi- 
vidual by name. General commendation of the good work 
being done is ample recognition. 

While successful supervisors give credit where and when it 
is due, praise need not be effusive. In fact, a simple comment 
such as “that’s fine” or “good work” is often sufficient recogni- 
tion of a job well done. 


22. A Supervisor Builds Morale and Stimulates Growth. 


The role of the supervisor is not to dictate the “whats and 
hows” of teaching but to stimulate teacher growth as a means 
of attaining the ultimate goal—pupil growth. Subject matter 
and techniques are relatively unimportant without considera- 
tion of the psychological attitude of the teaching staff. The 
successful supervisor refuses to peddle petty facts. On the con- 
trary, he becomes a vitalizer of teachers by responding to their 
basic needs and by developing a high morale. 

Morale is the spirit and attitude of the teacher toward his 
work. It is not an end in itself; rather, it is part and parcel of 
the elements which make teaching satisfying and successful. It 
is a natural outgrowth of all the conditions surrounding the 
teacher’s work and, therefore, may not be developed by special 
and separate means. Morale is built, in part, by providing the 
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job satisfactions that teachers want—financial and professional 
security, a feeling of belonging, recognition of work well done, 
pleasant working conditions, a part in formulating policies 
which affect them, impartial treatment for all, a chance to save 
face and maintain self-respect, and a feeling of pride and 
importance in the job. 

Morale will be seriously affected unless teachers have the 
full support and backing of the supervisor. Teachers need sup- 
port in a variety of situations, from acquiring instructional ma- 
terials to disciplining pupils and dealing with parents. Fre- 
quently a supervisor can protect a teacher from unjust criticism 
in the community. In one instance, a new teacher in a Western 
community was censured for not uniting with one of the local 
churches. Local gossips were sure he held beliefs in contradic- 
tion to the teachings of the churches in the town. Actually, no 
church of the teacher's faith was located in the area even 
though his was an established religious denomination. By casu- 
ally acquainting community leaders with the facts, the super- 
visor relieved an uncomfortable situation and shielded the 
teacher from unwarranted criticism. 

Teachers who are experimenting with new procedures 
should receive special attention and help in interpreting their 
work to parents and to community groups. If parents under- 
stand what is being attempted, why, and how, their support can 
usually be secured. The successful supervisor serves as personal 
friend and professional consultant on educational problems to 
parents and to community groups. Through interpreting the 
school program and maintaining good public relations, the su- 
pervisor can win community support for teachers who are 
rendering different and exceptional service. This type of help 
by the supervisor stimulates teachers to exert still greater ef- 
forts and protects them from undue criticism of sincere at- 
tempts to provide for the educational needs of their pupils. 

Morale stems from a personal understanding of and a de- 
voted belief in a sound philosophy of education. Before one can 
contribute his best efforts to the realization of the objectives of 
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a program, he must understand and accept the underlying edu- 
cational principles and the policies of the school within which 
these principles will operate. After a philosophy has been 
formulated, the primary objectives of the school should be de- 
rived. Once over-all objectives have been established, the more 
specific aims and purposes of the various areas of the instruc- 
tional program can be determined in terms of needs to be met. 
The activities and experiences (curriculum) which are to be 
provided for the pupils on the various grade levels and in the 
various areas of the program will be planned in terms of the 
stated purposes and objectives. Means of evaluation must be 
devised for determining the progress which the boys and girls 
make toward achieving the stated goals through participation 
in the activities and experiences provided. 

The approach to vitalizing teachers and teaching through 
meeting their basic needs and building their morale is not al- 
ways easy to determine. It will have to be varied as conditions 
vary. It will need to be adjusted to the immediate situation. In 
one case problems may be approached directly; in another, 
indirectly. Whatever the approach, the supervisor may be sure 
that teachers are in greater need of a better understanding and 
appreciation of the larger aspects of what they are called upon 
to do than they are of specific detailed techniques of teaching. 
When teachers are satisfied on the job, when their morale is 
high, and when they have a “faith” to teach by, they will de- 
velop the fertile inventiveness to devise many of the techniques 
they need. Such facts are known by effective supervisors who 
render their greatest contributions by concentrating upon their 
larger functions of improving the conditions surrounding teach- 
ing and learning. 


ACTION POINTERS 


1. Be courteous. 

2. Be friendly and cheerful. 

3. Respect a person for what he is, not for what he represents. 
4. Respect the opinions of individuals. 
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12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


17:3 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
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. Give others a part in the formulation of plans and policies 


which affect them. 


. Develop a feeling of belonging. 

. Demonstrate the “our” attitude. 

. Look at a situation from the teacher's point of view. 

. Learn the existing program as quickly as possible. 

. Move slowly in initiating changes. 

. In launching new phases of the program, get the persons 


concerned to perform purposeful work as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

Utilize various in-service education experiences in assisting 
with the making of changes. 

Make in-service education activities a regular part of the 
supervisory and teaching programs. 

Develop belief in self-direction by building a work pattern. 
Supply the security needed by persons who are attempting 
to do things differently. 

Capitalize upon the strengths of those engaged in the pro- 
gram. 

Let people know in advance about changes that affect 
them. 

Help those concerned to establish work deadlines. 

Get individual understanding and acceptance of common 
problems and goals. 

Share authority and responsibility by individualizing them. 
Build a belief in the superiority of group action over indi- 
vidual activity in attacking problems of common concern. 
Develop a tensionless, permissive atmosphere. 

Form and dissolve subgroups in terms of the situation—not 
in advance. 

Build group organization around persistent problems. 
Search for leadership ability in staff members and utilize it. 
Develop self-discipline by encouraging each person to ac- 
cept willingly his responsibility to the group and to fulfill 
gladly his obligations to it. 


27. 


28. 


29. 
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In dealing with a problem teacher: get the facts, listen to 
his story, keep calm, weigh the evidence, and, if possible, 
get the teacher to agree to the action you take. 

Urge the group to establish regulations—abide by these 
yourself. 

Protect the group from those members who consciously 
hinder group action and purposely seek to prevent the 
achievement of group goals. 


. Get pupils and staff members to work together on appro- 


priate committees. 


. Make no commitments that cannot be met. 
. Recognize meritorious effort. 
. Distribute recognition among staff members so that no one 


person receives an undue amount of credit. 


. Give credit where and when it is due—do not “gush” or use 


praise indiscriminately. 


. Take the lead in providing job satisfactions—do not wait to 


be asked. 


. Provide job security but demand teachers’ best work. 
. Protect staff members from unjust criticism. 
. Formulate clearly your own educational point of view. Use 


it in making judgments and in planning. 


. Do not force a personal viewpoint upon others. 
. Help teachers develop a “faith” by which to teach. 
. Provide opportunity for the development of leadership. 


PROBLEMS 


. Make a list of the job satisfactions which teachers want— 


check it with them. 


. Select three outstanding supervisors and analyze the bases 


of their success. Relate the analysis to yourself and plan 
how you may improve. 


. List the personality traits which you think a successful 


supervisor should possess. Check yourself against this list. 
Reflect upon how you may improve some of your traits. 
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4. Prepare a list of supervisory functions you hope to perform 
efficiently during the year. Evaluate yourself by the list at 
the end of the year. 
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ACTION APPROACH 


1. 


Oo wn 


10. 


How does the supervisor know 
where to begin work in provid- 
ing educational experiences for 
teachers? 


. How can the program of super- 


vision be planned to meet the 
needs which teachers have in 
common? to meet those which 
they have as individuals? 


. How can teachers become sensi- 


tized to instructional problems? 


. How are problems selected for 


studyP 


. What are the steps in problem 


solving? 


. What kinds of information must 


the supervisor have in order to 
plan intelligently the supervisory 
program? How may each kind be 
collected? 


. What does the supervisor do if he 


sees that teachers fail to recognize 
problems? 


. What is learning? How does it 


take place? Why should the su- 
pervisor understand it? 


. How can the supervisor encour- 


age teachers to participate in the 
planning of better teaching-learn- 
ing experiences? 

What can the supervisor do to 
help the dull, colorless teacher? 
the irresponsible teacher? the dis- 
agreeable, uncooperative teacher? 
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IV. 


PLANNING 
FOR 


SUPERVISION 


ow CAN the purposes of supervision be achieved? How can 

teachers needs be discovered? How may teachers’ needs 
be met once they are known? How does the supervisor begin 
his work? All these and many other questions are pertinent to 
the planning of supervisory activities. There are, of course, no 
standard answers to such questions because conditions vary 
widely from one supervisory situation to the next. Because of 
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variations, those persons who grapple daily with the problems 
of their local situations may view with apprehension anyone 
who says, “Here is the answer.” On the other hand, from the 
experience of various supervisors in different situations certain 
general guides to the planning of supervisory activities may be 
drawn. The principles presented are intended to suggest the 
factors which have been found helpful in planning supervisory 
work with teachers. 


23. Good Supervision Is Planned Supervision. 


Whatever the enterprise—building a house, making a family 
budget, or starting a business—much time will be lost and 
money squandered unless a workable plan has been conceived. 
If supervision were merely a personal matter, one would not be 
quite so concerned; but where society in general and children 
in particular are involved, it is imperative that a supervisor 
know how to begin and where he is going in the matter of guid- 
ing teachers and pupils in educational experiences. There is a 
little formula which will help the supervisor as he plans how 
to begin his work: (1) create concern, (2) select a problem for 
attack, (3) work out solutions to the problem, and (4) evaluate 
methods and results. The four points constitute a scheme which 
has proved useful in the planning of supervisory activities. Use 
of such a scheme, however, does not in itself solve problems, 
but it does guide the planner as he searches for answers to 
pertinent questions. 

Point one, creating concern, implies that sensitivity to and 
concern about the problems facing the people of a school and 
community are necessary to the problem-solving process. They 
are the emotional spark plugs without which group action is 
impossible, for groups do not act on ideas in which they are not 
interested. 

Point two, selecting a problem for attack, involves discover- 
ing and studying problems preparatory to their solution and 
deciding which one to undertake. These processes are so 
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closely related to those stated in point one that it is often im- 
possible to distinguish between them; however, if there are 
many problems of concern to the groups, then the choice of the 
problem to attack first is an important one. It seems wise al- 
ways to select at the beginning of a supervisory program a 
problem which has a fair chance of solution. Such action both 
helps instill confidence in the individual and contributes to a 
more smoothly functioning group. 

The third step, working out solutions to the problem, is the 
most difficult. The following suggestions may be helpful in 
negotiating this step successfully: 


a. Define and clarify the problem to be attacked; under- 
stand what the group is “up against.” 

b. In light of available information, make tentative sug- 
gestions for possible solutions of the problem. Partici- 
pants, children and adults, should be encouraged to 
offer suggestions. The contributions of each individual 
or group should be recognized and respected. 

c. Secure the necessary information to test the solutions 
suggested; get the evidence from such sources as: re- 
ports of surveys and scientific research projects, experi- 
ence, observation, and reliable books, persons, or 
groups. 

d. Withhold final decisions until an adequate amount of 
information has been amassed. Do not decide upon 
final “all-or-nothing” ideas, but adopt an experimental 
attitude. 

e. When a solution has been decided upon, make a work 
plan through democratic group action and then put the 
plan into operation. 


The fourth step, evaluating methods and results, provides the 
bases for discovering the general principles and valid proce- 
dures embodied in the plan for improving instruction. 

As has already been indicated, it is imperative that both the 
short-term and long-range plans for supervision be made on a 
tentative basis. There can be no standard plans, for the ideas 
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must be made to fit a particular situation at a definite time. 
There are those persons, of course, who complain that preplan- 
ning takes too much time and that the end results are the same 
as if the supervisor himself had decided which course to follow. 
Experience in actual situations, however, has proved in practi- 
cally every instance that the extra time is well spent because it 
gives all concerned ample opportunity to understand the proc- 
ess and to become an integral part of the new program. Plan- 
ning is a fundamental principle of supervision, and those who 
say that they do not believe in it are either incompetent or are 
exercising “status leadership and authority.” 


24. Supervisors Should Plan to Work with Teachers of Dif- 
ferent Personalities and Abilities. 


In planning for supervision it is quite necessary to take into 
consideration the fact that the needs of teachers vary. To the 
good supervisor it should be obvious that the abilities and 
needs of teachers differ just as radically as the teachers vary in 
appearance and in actions. It is not enough, however, merely to 
recognize that teachers differ. The supervisor must necessarily 
learn to work with these persons and to produce changes in 
them and their teaching which in turn make for better teaching- 
learning situations for children. 

The variety and immensity of the problems of human rela- 
tionships make it imperative that supervision be planned on a 
basis which takes into consideration each individual personality 
and the means by which each person may best learn and grow. 
The world of today is one of shifting social concepts and of 
changing ideas and ideals. The problems of our society anti- 
quate the old form of mass education based upon a single plan 
for all. Supervision should, therefore, be diversified so that it 
will meet the needs of the variety of people which it serves. It 
is true that there are educational needs common to all. For this 
reason, certain in-service education is in the nature of “common 
learnings.” On the other hand, each person has a number of 
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individual needs, and the program should be so conceived that 
diversification and individualization will be possible. If the 
supervisor is to have the opportunity to work with teachers and 
pupils in solving problems of human relationships, provision 
must be made for him to work intimately and closely with 
teachers. Thus, it is imperative that the supervisory load be 
held to a point at which personal understandings are possible. 

Much has been written about “freeing” the teacher from 
fears and frustrations. Frequently this remark has been inter- 
preted as meaning simply that no authority should be imposed 
upon the teacher. The concept is not so simple as merely re- 
moving the autocratic practices of supervision. Effective super- 
vision is a positive force, and the effort to free teachers involves 
positive action on the part of all educational leadership. Such 
positive action requires that a deep mutual understanding be- 
tween the supervisor and the teacher be developed as the foun- 
dation for the fullest maturing of all concerned. The supervisor 
needs to listen to the teacher’s problems, to understand his con- 
flicts, and to build a relationship not of dependency but of 
mutual respect. Because teachers are subjected to conflict and 
are often confused, they reach out readily for sincere help in 
clarifying their problems. It must be emphasized that this help 
cannot be handed down from a lecture platform. Teachers gain 
insights into their problems and conflicts through personal con- 
ferences, full understanding, and sincere respect. Through such 
supervision teachers may discover their real potentialities. Only 
through being understood and accepted can teachers learn to 
understand and accept themselves and the children they guide. 

Many supervisors have long and imposing lists of principles 
which deal with the aspects of child behavior and the problems 
of growth and development of pupils, but they often fail to see 
that the same principles apply equally to the growth and de- 
velopment of teachers. They advocate that the teacher study 
the child, but they frequently fail to study the teacher and 
often overlook the necessity for accepting him completely as a 
primary condition for his further growth. It must never be for- 
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gotten that the teacher possesses life needs and drives to self- 
realization. Supervisors sometimes protest that they do not 
have time to study and understand the individual teacher’s 
problems. The fundamental question is: which is the more 
important—keeping records, sending out questionnaires, rating 
teachers, writing bulletins and courses of study, or helping 
teachers to grow and to improve their quality of teaching? 

There is much information about teachers that is needed but 
not recorded. The supervisor will want to know something of 
each teacher's interests and activities outside of school hours. 
The interests and hobbies that occupy a teacher’s leisure time 
reveal much of the real person and thus present avenues of ap- 
proach to the improvement of teaching. The alert supervisor is 
always on the lookout for activities in which the teacher shows 
exceptional promise, because it is upon these strong points 
that he will capitalize in his efforts to aid the teacher to im- 
prove. 

Equally important are the teacher's attitudes toward his pu- 
pils and fellow teachers, toward teaching and supervision, and 
toward life in general. If these attitudes are poor, the supervisor 
faces a serious handicap in beginning work. Recognition before 
the group of some success, however small, will often give the 
individual the assurance he needs for building improved at- 
titudes and the stimulation he should have for desiring still 
greater achievement. Teachers who are cooperative and gra- 
cious about receiving help and who are ambitious and eager to 
experiment usually have good attitudes. Certainly, those per- 
sons who possess wholesome attitudes about the school, their 
jobs, and life in general are the most fertile for supervision. The 
supervisor can do more for and with the excellent teachers, 
those who are receptive to new ideas and who are truly inter- 
ested in the improvement of their teaching, than with those 
who are less able and who are indifferent. Even so, the super- 
visor should not concentrate his efforts on one teacher or group 
to the exclusion of others, for all teachers need and are entitled 


to help. 
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What can be done with a problem teacher is illustrated in the 
case of Miss J—, a dull, colorless, unappealing woman in her 
late forties, who taught English and served as librarian in 
High School in North Carolina. The habit of dress upon 
which she concentrated was as lifeless as her personality. The 
plain dress, the heavy cotton stockings, and the low-heeled ox- 
fords she always wore were solid black. It was not surprising 
that she failed to enjoy the friendship of the faculty and student 
body. Often she insisted upon eating lunch alone in her room. 
Her countenance was always stern, and she seldom spoke to 
anyone. Naturally the pupils avoided her. Her teaching was as 
colorless and lifeless as she was. At the beginning of each school 
year, all the new pupils were warned by their friends to avoid 
her classes if possible. 

The supervisor first directed his attention to a discovery of 
the interest of Miss J— in school work. Her records failed to 
show any training or experience in library work—a fact which 
caused the supervisor to question her part-time assignment as 
librarian. Investigation disclosed that she had requested the 
assignment only when it became evident that a trained li- 
brarian could not be secured for the current year. In conference 
with Miss J—, it was learned that she had taught herself the 
Dewey Decimal System of classification and had catalogued 
all the unclassified books and materials in the library. More- 
over, she had lent to the school many of her own books and was 
giving to the library her copies of several periodicals and maga- 
zines to which she personally subscribed. Without these con- 
tributions some of the materials in the library would have been 
meager indeed. 

Once in a group meeting and many times in casual conversa- 
tion with staff members, the supervisor referred to Miss J—'s 
fine work. When the teachers came to know the facts, they saw 
Miss J— in a new light. They began to appreciate the real help 
she was giving them in making available additional library ref- 
erence materials. More important, they made visits to the li- 
brary, demonstrated an interest in what she was doing, and 
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selected personally their materials for class use. The effect upon 
Miss J— was noticeable. She was glad to talk with them about 
the library and to help them with their problems of books and 
materials. She shared her information and knowledge with the 
social-studies teachers at a meeting to which she had been in- 
vited. She lunched with several teachers who, having learned 
of the invaluable assistance she had been rendering, asked for 
the benefit of her advice on the selection and the use of certain 
materials. 

Discovery of ways to use special interests and talents is one 
method of helping the teacher whose personality is colorless. 
Socializing activities help to break through a shell of resistance. 
Such experiences offer the individual opportunities to share 
what he otherwise would keep to himself. Lack of appeal to the 
group may be caused by ignorance of how to react to a group 
situation. A feeling of discomfort at social gatherings usually 
results in their avoidance. Miss J— and others like her will not 
force themselves to overcome their deficiencies; while the 
supervisor must take the lead in assisting such persons, other 
teachers should be encouraged to help. 

On almost every staff will be found a teacher who is unco- 
operative and disagreeable—one who insists upon having his 
own way whatever the cost. Such a teacher was Mr. K—, in 
charge of a seventh grade. He disagreed with the supervisor's 
opinion that the pupils should be reading at several different 
levels and that appropriate readers should be available. It was 
the supervisor's feeling that fifteen readers should be sufficient 
for a class of thirty pupils, because supplementary books would 
be used and because the teacher could group the pupils and 
work with separate groups at different times. On the other 
hand, Mr. K— said that he could not teach reading without a 
basic reader for each pupil. He insisted that all pupils read the 
same material at the same time, despite the fact that he was not 
new in the system and was acquainted with the policy of dis- 
tribution of basic readers. In order to cooperate by aiding Mr. 
K— in every way, the supervisor granted his irregular request 
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of a book for each pupil, at the same time ignoring the teacher's 
disagreeable attitude. 

School had been in progress about six weeks when the super- 
visor visited Mr. K—’s reading class. Each pupil was reading or 
attempting to read his basic reader. Observation, however, 
showed that some pupils could not read and several were un- 
able to comprehend. Mr. K— was very much discouraged and 
asked the supervisor for advice on how to improve the reading 
program. It was suggested that he borrow some supplementary 
readers from the supervisor and differentiate the program. Mr. 
K—, now ready for any alternative, tried the plan with consid- 
erable success. At the close of the term he expressed to the su- 
pervisor his appreciation and apologized for his uncooperative 
conduct. 

The supervisor had improved instruction, but he had not 
done anything unusual or exciting. Certainly he had not de- 
manded that Mr. K— follow his suggestion. On the contrary, he 
had exercised patience and had cooperated with a disagreeable 
teacher. He foresaw that a possible solution to the teacher’s in- 
structional problem was inherent within the situation itself. 

The excellent teacher, the average, the indolent, the unap- 
pealing and colorless, the disagreeable and uncooperative 
teacher—these are the staff. What causes them to be what they 
are? How can these causes be determined? Where can facts be 
found to throw light upon their cases? What is the approach to 
meeting the needs of all? the needs of each? These are the im- 
portant questions which the supervisor must answer satisfac- 
torily as he plans the program of supervision, because each 
teacher is different and all need help. For some teachers there 
must be recognition of successes, however small, and oppor- 
tunities to display special interests and to share talents that are 
usually kept hidden. Others need socializing experiences to 
help them in overcoming reticence, timidity, and petty fears 
and to aid them in appreciating and enjoying group activities. 
Still others must be stimulated and challenged. All must be 
made to feel secure in their efforts to attempt new methods. 
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25. Essential Information Is Indispensable to Efficient 
Planning. 


Any worth-while project must be planned carefully in order 
to accomplish the desired ends, but plans cannot be made from 
thin air. If the supervisor is to plan the supervisory program 
intelligently, he will need a great deal of significant informa- 
tion. The information considered essential for the planning of 
a program of supervision may be classified under the following 
categories: 


1. Background of the community 
As indicated in Chapter IX, data concerning the im- 
portant socio-economic factors and conditions in the 
community may be secured in a number of ways. These 
data are indispensable in the formulation of plans for 
improving teaching and for enriching the activities and 
experiences provided for the boys and girls in the 
school. 
2. Background of the teachers 
Through making observations, conducting interviews, 
studying college and university records, talking with 
previous employers, and helping to apply evaluation 
techniques, the supervisor learns the background of 
training and experience of the teachers with whom he 
works. Such information will help him to know better 
the teachers as persons and how to utilize their par- 
ticular talents. 
3. Background of the pupils 
From the data contained in the cumulative pupil per- 
sonnel records, described in Chapter IX, the supervisor 
should be able to determine the particular areas of the 
curriculum and of the program of instruction most in 
need of attention if the needs of the pupils are ade- 
quately to be met. 
4. Philosophy of the school 
It is imperative that the supervisor know and under- 


stand the philosophy which serves to guide the faculty 
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in the development of its program. Without this knowl- 
edge the supervisor cannot hope to comprehend the 
ways in which teachers and pupils work, the teaching 
methods and techniques employed. Unless he under- 
stands the basic beliefs of the staff concerning teaching 
and learning, the supervisor will not know where to be- 
gin work with the teachers on their instructional prob- 
lems or at what point to start building upon their con- 
cepts of the educative process. 
5. Physical facilities of the school 

Limitations of the school plant, the supplies, the ma- 
terials of instruction, and the equipment vitally affect 
the type of program which may be developed. To be 
sure, the supervisor will work to expand these limits; but 
without a knowledge of the physical facilities available, 
he will be unable to plan with others for the most effi- 
cient use of plant and equipment and the most effective 
utilization of materials and supplies. No longer is the 
planning and equipping of a school a problem to be 
left strictly to the administrator. Rather, it is the super- 
visor working with administrators, teachers, parents, 
and pupils who formulate the basic plans for plant and 
equipment, because the type of program to be devel- 
oped should determine the kind of building and facil- 
ities to be obtained. 

The supervisor needs the help of all concerned in collecting 
the information he must have if he is actually to bring to the 
supervisory situation the ideas and resources which the staff 
has a right to expect and which are necessary to a planned pro- 
gram of helping to improve teaching and learning. 


26. The Successful Supervisor Understands the Learning 
Process and Its Implications for Teaching and Super- 
vision. 

The same basic principles which are involved in learning to 


teach or in learning to improve one’s teaching may well be ap- 
plied in learning to supervise. Supervision is primarily a matter 
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of directing the learning of those who are concerned with the 
instructional program—principally teachers. Successful super- 
vision is based upon the ability of the supervisor to apply his 
knowledge and understanding of the principles underlying 
learning to his work with others—especially teachers. In for- 
mulating his concept of learning, it is important, therefore, for 
the supervisor to focus attention upon its implications for his 
work with teachers. 

Learning is a change in the behavior of an individual pro- 
duced through his own activity. There are several implications 
of this statement which hold real significance for the supervisor. 
First, learning is an active, not a passive, process; that is, the 
individual learns through activity—through experience result- 
ing from interaction with his environment. Because this is true, 
no individual can learn for another—each person must learn 
for himself. Other persons may assist the individual in learning 
and they may guide and direct his efforts to learn, but they can- 
not learn for him. 

Another implication of learning for the supervisor is the re- 
lationship of the whole supervisory program to the learning 
which takes place when the teacher seeks to improve instruc- 
tion. The teacher learns to improve his teaching by interacting 
with his environment. Indeed, he can learn in no other way, for 
learning is reacting and there can be no learning without it. As 
the teacher interacts with his environment, he will experience 
the need for making many adjustments of different kinds or, 
in other words, for responding in a number of ways to the 
various facets of the teaching-learning situation. For instance, 
he must discover this child’s specific need and plan to meet it, 
he must introduce that particular unit, he must make this espe- 
cial assignment, or he must direct that certain group activity. 
Actually, his need to respond will be varied and multiple, and 
it may be as complex as one wishes to imagine. The teacher 
either responds or adjusts in a satisfactory way, or he fails to 
handle the problem or situation to produce the most desirable 
pupil learning. When such a failure occurs, the teacher ex- 
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periences a need for adjusting or for responding in an adequate 
way. That is to say, he has a need for learning to improve his 
teaching. His goal is to satisfy his need. In order to achieve his 
goal he must perform those activities and undergo those ex- 
periences which satisfy his need. It is through performing these 
activities and undergoing these experiences that the teacher 
learns to improve his teaching. The activities and experiences, 
however, will be meaningful and significant to the teacher only 
as he understands them to be leading him to the achievement 
of his goal. It is only in this way that his learning will be goal 
centered and purposeful—aimed at the actual improvement of 
his teaching. 

As has been said, the learner learns through interaction with 
the environment. Thus, the teacher will learn to improve his 
teaching through interacting with the supervisory environment 
in which he finds himself. The supervisory environment and 
atmosphere surrounding the teacher and with which he inter- 
acts must be of such a nature that he will react in a manner 
making it possible for him to achieve his goals and to meet his 
needs. Such a supervisory atmosphere will consist, primarily, of 
a program of activities and experiences through which the 
teacher builds patterns of response which satisfy his needs. 
The activities and experiences of the teacher will be under- 
stood, appreciated, and accepted by him as worth while only if 
he sees them as avenues of approach to reaching his goals. 
Thus, supervision operates to improve instruction through the 
provision of significant learning situations which must be built 
upon those meaningful activities and purposeful experiences 
designed to meet teachers’ needs. 


27. Teachers and Pupils Must Participate in Planning and 
Executing Teaching-Learning Experiences. 


39 << 


“Textbook teaching,” “keeping school,” and “hearing lessons” 
do not ordinarily include the kinds of teaching and learning ex- 
periences which will result in the realization of the higher ob- 
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jectives of the school. Certainly, better means must be found if 
pupils are to learn to live democratically, to develop social com- 
petence, to become economically efficient, to learn functionally 
the fundamental skills, or to achieve other worth-while educa- 
tional goals. If boys and girls are to become competent citi- 
zens, opportunities to practice good citizenship here and now 
must be provided. Such opportunities are not likely to be pro- 
vided when teachers rely upon courses of study prepared and 
handed out by the supervisor or when they follow slavishly the 
printed texts. The best way to insure a curriculum of high 
caliber is to get the teachers to help to develop it. 

What can be done when the instructional staff actually plans, 
develops, and evaluates teaching-learning experiences is ex- 
emplified in the program of the Burning Bush Community 
School in Tennessee. The fact that all the teachers cooperated 
in planning the experiences to be provided aided in basing the 
curriculum upon discovered needs of the children and in pre- 
venting undesirable overlapping and duplication of the experi- 
ences provided at the various grade levels. 

It was not the purpose of the school to teach the three “R’s” 
as such, but to provide tools that enable children to solve their 
problems and to live more happily with each other. The class- 
work was performed at school and in the community. The 
classroom included the farms, the homes, the dairies, the stores, 
and the county courthouse. Actually, the activities of the whole 
community became valuable learning experiences for the 
boys and girls. That they were dealing with real problems of 
interest to them increased their desire to learn to meet their 
needs. 

Week after week pupils and teachers visited farms and 
homes, industries and governmental agencies, studying every 
phase of community life and its relationships to state, national, 
and world problems. Different committees, with teachers serv- 
ing as consultants and counselors, were appointed to decide 
what was to be done in each school subject in connection with 
the problems under consideration. For example, arithmetic 
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exercises, art projects, science experiments, and English lessons 
were recognized as growing out of the problems on which they 
were working. 

At the end of each day, the pupils and teachers made an 
inventory of the work they had covered and their accomplish- 
ments in the course of that day’s work. A typical summary of 
work and achievement included a description of the factors 
studied, such as soil erosion and conservation methods; a dis- 
cussion of the activities; and finally an enumeration of the 
things learned from the study or visit, which then became a 
part of the record. 

The county agent’s staff joined the teachers in helping the 
pupils organize a 4-H Club, which was made a part of the cur- 
riculum rather than an extracurricular activity. Within a short 
period of time following the establishment of the club, all the 
parents, teachers, and children of the community were gather- 
ing in regular monthly community meetings to discuss mutual 
problems. Various farmers, both men and women, visited the 
school to talk with the pupils about special problems. They 
contributed materially to their solution by giving the children 
the benefit of their own experiences. 

To keep the school grounds from washing away further and 
to heal the scars of past erosion, the boys and girls built check 
dams in gullies and set out pine seedlings supplied by the 
Forestry Department, which supervised the planting. The 
project called for research into reasons for erosion and methods 
of stopping it. The work included a study of soil minerals, fer- 
tilizers, legumes, pastures, and row crops in relation to their im- 
portance to plant life. Research was also done on different kinds 
of trees and their uses. The project eventually branched off 
into learning about the effects of all these factors upon the 
community, the state, and the nation. 

The program of instruction of the Burning Bush Community 
School was improved because real-life experiences were pro- 
vided for the pupils through the cooperative participation of 
teachers, parents, pupils, and supervisors. 
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ACTION POINTERS 


. Make plans flexible enough to provide for reconsideration 


and change as situations arise. 


. Recognize individual differences among teachers and make 


supervisory plans accordingly. 


. Give the teacher a chance to save face instead of forcing 


him upon the defensive. 


. Recognize the successes of the dull, colorless teacher and 


provide opportunities for him to display special talents. 
Socializing experiences will help him appreciate and enjoy 
group activities. 


. Direct the interest of the irresponsible teacher from outside 


activities to teaching. Present him with a challenge. Group 
discussion, planning, and evaluation may help. 


. Be patient and cooperate with the uncooperative, disagree- 


able teacher. Group condemnation and disapproval of his 
behavior are powerful means of control. 


. Outline the principal theories of learning. 
. Formulate a definition of learning. 
. List the implications of a concept of learning for super- 


vision. 
Outline the principal steps in a plan to help teachers under- 
stand the learning process. 


. Focus attention upon the learning that results from the 


types of experiences and activities provided for the pupils. 


. List the professional publications you feel would be most 


valuable in the professional library of the school in which 
you work or of one well known to you. 

Outline a plan for developing a program of professional 
reading for the staff of the school in which you work or of 
one you know well. 


PROBLEMS 


. List the kinds of information necessary for planning a 


supervisory program for the school in which you work or 
for one which you know well. 
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2. List a number of sources of information concerning the: 
community, teachers, pupils, and school. 

3. Outline the main phases of a plan for collecting the infor- 
mation you feel you must have to plan a program of super- 
vision for the school in which you work or for one which 
you know well. 
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ACTION APPROACH Vie 


1. Along what lines is the program 
of supervision actually developed? 


2. Whose responsibility is person-to- 


person understanding? How may DEVELOPING 
it be developed? 


3. How can supervision be made a 
teacher function in which the THE 
supervisor participates? 


4. How can supervision become the SUPERVISORY 


coordinating and unifying force 
in the school? 


5. What techniques can the supervi- PROGRAM 
sor use in promoting articulation 


at various levels? 


6. How can community resources be 
utilized in the program of super- 
vision? 

7. How can the individual school 
and its needs become the basis of 
program development? 


8. How can the supervisory program 
unify the work of the faculty? 


g. What is the role of the expert in 
the supervisory program? 


10. What is the role of educational 
research in the development of 
the supervisory program? 


11. How may the program of super- 
vision provide for continuous eval- 
uation? 


UPERViSORY plans which exist on paper or in the thinking of 
fy the supervisor and the group will not result in improved 
instruction unless action follows. Supervisory plans are put into 
action through the medium of the program of supervision. It 
is through the program that observational visits, individual and 
group conferences, or other separate supervisory activities be- 
come related to each other and directed toward the achieve- 
ment of desired ends which have been clearly defined. The 
type of program developed conditions the kind of results that 
will be achieved. A program developed by the supervisor and 
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handed to the teachers will probably achieve little more, in 
the long run, than dependence upon the supervisor to give the 
directions for the next steps. On the other hand, the initiative 
and resourcefulness of the staff are developed by a program 
which stems from plans the teachers have helped to make. A 
program of supervision based upon teachers’ problems and 
growing out of their thinking in terms of the kinds of help they 
need is likely to produce the action required to translate super- 
visory plans into improved instruction. The principles pre- 
sented in this chapter form the framework within which such 
a program may be developed. 


28. The Improvement of Instruction Begins Where the 
Teachers Are. 


Supervision begins with the teachers’ problems, not the 
supervisors. It grows out of the needs and interests of the 
teachers. The supervisor who stands on the mountaintop and 
shouts to the teachers to come up where he is will not be very 
successful. He will succeed in improving instruction only if he 
understands the real problems faced by teachers in their daily 
work with boys and girls. Miss Jones may need extra scissors 
for her first grade, or Mr. Johnson may want some post World 
War II maps for his geography and history classes. Unimpor- 
tant as these needs may seem, they are the problems recognized 
by teachers. Supervisory efforts directed at meeting other 
needs first will accomplish little except irritation. 

The emotional and mental.reactions of teachers are basic to 
the success of the efforts of the supervisor to work with them. 
His recognition and consideration of their problems gives them 
a tremendous feeling of accomplishment which builds self- 
confidence and makes them feel secure in their positions. The 
supervisor's first job, then, is to determine where the teachers 
are in their thinking with respect to their needs for help. In 
this way, he can secure their willing cooperation and active 
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participation in the activities of the program of supervision. 
The actual development of the program is accomplished 
through providing the help the teachers desire in solving the 
problems they recognize. If, however, the teachers are unable 
to recognize their problems, the supervisor must direct his 
efforts toward stimulating them to become cognizant of needs 
for improvement. 


29. Good Supervision Is Based upon Teacher Participation. 


An effective program of in-service education for teachers is 
planned, conducted, and evaluated by all groups concerned 
with and affected by it. Such a program does not stem from the 
directions of one person but is the product of group thinking 
and action. Once supervisory plans are made, they will be 
placed in operation mainly through the activity of the teach- 
ers. To be sure, the supervisor is active, but his activity is 
directed toward getting the teachers to act. Plans to improve 
instruction which are formulated by the supervisor and handed 
to the teachers or even those plans cooperatively made by the 
group are worthless unless they are put into effect. They can be 
made effective only as teachers incorporate them into the teach- 
ing in the classroom. Truly, the program of supervision is more 
a teacher activity promoted by the supervisor than it is a 
supervisory process participated in by teachers. Thus, the 
process of improving instruction has growth possibilities for 
all persons concerned because supervisors grow as a result of 
the teachers’ growth if the supervisory program is a teacher 
function in which supervisors participate. This type of pro- 
gram, however, requires that all school personnel, regardless of 
rank or title, learn to work cooperatively and harmoniously. 

The concept of supervision expressed in the principle is an 
all-important one. That some supervisors are placing the prin- 
ciple in a position of importance is demonstrated by their use 
of group planning techniques and by their efforts to grow in 
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service. On the other hand, there are indications that many 
supervisors do not yet fully understand or subscribe to the 
concept expressed in the principle. The limited use which many 
supervisors make of group planning activities indicates the lack 
of understanding of the meaning of the principle. 

It must be emphasized that the mere holding of group meet- 
ings does not guarantee democratic group planning; without 
such meetings, however, few experiences are provided which 
will enable the supervisors or the teachers to grow in the ability 
to plan democratically. All evidence points to the fact that far 
too many supervisors are thinking of supervision in terms of 
their own participation, with directional and regulatory activi- 
ties receiving major consideration as their part in the program. 

Perhaps the principle can best be understood through the 
presentation of an actual illustration of the work of a supervisor 
and a faculty in which the teachers supplied the major impetus 
for planning program changes and for putting the new ideas 
into action. The major responsibility for shaping the educa- 
tional policies and the curriculum of Moultrie High School, 
Moultrie, Georgia, has rested primarily with the teachers. The 
entire faculty has met one evening a week to discuss some 
professional subject which has been planned in advance by a 
committee of teachers. Over a period of one school year the 
meetings were concerned with the school’s policies in five 
areas: health, recreation, economic life of the community, 
ethics, and citizenship. The elected chairman of the faculty 
presided, and the superintendent, the supervisor, and the prin- 
cipal took part as regular members of the group without recog- 
nition of any special difference in their positions. 

An inquisitive visitor asked a group of Moultrie teachers if 
there was not some resentment against the requirement that 
they devote three or four hours a week to the various faculty 
meetings. The chairman, with the obvious support of the other 
teachers, replied, “Who said we have to attend these meetings? 
We are responsible for the meetings ourselves. We find that 
we need them in order to do the sort of job we want to do.” 
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30. Supervisory Plans May Be Effectively Implemented 
through the Use of Such Techniques as “Role Play- 


ing. 


In his efforts to put supervisory plans into action, the super- 
visor should utilize as many different techniques as possible. 
Certainly, one of the most effective means of stimulating think- 
ing and action is the “role-playing” technique now used with 
increasing success in education, business, and industry. “Role 
playing” is the acting out of skits based on lifelike problem 
situations for the purpose of helping participants to discover 
and use more successful and satisfying patterns of human rela- 
tions. Obviously, “role playing” can be carried on more suc- 
cessfully in groups of persons with common problems. The 
roles, or parts, are accepted voluntarily or may be assigned to 
group members; the remaining members act as observers. The 
“actors then “play” the skit before the group. Each actor at- 
tempts to “put himself into the shoes” of the character, to “feel” 
and improvise the action as the role develops. The skit and the 
roles are then discussed by participants and observers to deter- 
mine effective patterns of action for this and similar life situa- 
tions. 

One may well ask, “What are the advantages of ‘role playing’ 
for the supervisory program?” A few may be listed in order that 
the supervisor may see how such a technique may be helpful. 
The technique of “role playing”: 


1. Gives group members the opportunity to participate and 
act in problem situations on a “practice basis.” 

2. Brings the group members down to the most practical 
level of action in problem situations. 

3. Allows individuals to “put themselves in the shoes” of 
the other fellow in the problem situation. 

4. Permits criticism to be impersonal since it is directed at 
the character in the skit rather than at the real indi- 
vidual. 
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5. Gives the role player a chance to try out new behavior 
for the criticism of the group. 

6. Gives members the opportunity to see how others react 
to problems similar to theirs. 

7. Demonstrates the human behavior patterns which are 
acceptable or unacceptable to the group. 

8. Adds to the repertoire of the supervisor an unusual 
method of educating adults. 


31. Supervision Is a Coordinating and Unifying Force in 
the Total School Program. 


An in-service program of education should always be di- 
rected toward the development and improvement of the total 
school. The supervisory program should strive to enable ad- 
ministrators, teachers, pupils, and parents to see and to under- 
stand the continuity of the entire school program. It should 
also be the purpose of the program of supervision to make clear 
the relationship of each part of the total school program to each 
other part and to the program as a whole. Supervision, there- 
fore, should be cognizant of the problems of the total school. 

The principle implies that both horizontal and vertical articu- 
lation are to be desired and sought. If this principle is applied 
to existing situations in the nation today, however, it is ap- 
parent that much remains to be done in the way of advancing 
vertical articulation, because slightly less than twenty-five per 
cent of the supervisors work at all grade levels. This makes it 
an extremely difficult task for the remaining seventy-five per 
cent to put into practice the ideas and activities related to the 
concept of a coordinated and unified school program. 

Many of the supervisors employed at the present time are 
special-subject supervisors, and although many of these per- 
sons might wish to work toward the improvement of instruc- 
tion in broader fields, it is difficult to offset such compart- 
mentalization. A good beginning toward the elimination of 
tightly compartmentalized courses has been made at the ele- 
mentary level where many of the general supervisors are work- 
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ing toward cutting across subject-matter lines to get at the real 
problems of the pupils. Such efforts are to be commended. The 
fact that such supervisors have not been employed for the 
purpose of working in any particular subject field but rather 
for improving the total instructional program is certainly a 
step toward promoting better horizontal articulation. 


32. The Effective Supervisory Program Emphasizes the 
Relationship of the School to Social Agencies. 


An effective program of supervision recognizes the value of 
working with social agencies of the community. It is often 
necessary to help teachers understand more fully the potentiali- 
ties of the groups and agencies which can serve the school. A 
good supervisory program not only stimulates the use of com- 
munity agencies but also prevents the overlapping and con- 
fusion which sometimes exist. 

The concept of supervision upon which this book is based 
would demand that the supervisor take an active part in com- 
munity activities and in the determination of the experiences 
to be provided by the school. The supervisor is a link between 
the school and the community. He should realize that the 
community in which a school is situated is the center of the 
world for the youth who attend that school. As such, the com- 
munity should be a laboratory for the child or young person. 
The supervisor should also be keenly aware of problems of 
local significance in business, labor, agriculture, and industry. 
If such a spirit of cooperativeness is to exist between the school 
and the community, the supervisor should be prepared to as- 
sume a position of responsibility. 

Community agencies and the resources which they can 
make available to the school are not being utilized to the fullest 
extent by many supervisors. Recent studies have revealed the 
lack of use, even by the teachers in many of the so-called “bet- 
ter schools,” of such agencies as the Soil Conservation Service, 
the Forestry Service, civic clubs, university extension services, 
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church organizations, and agricultural and home demonstration 
agents. 

Lack of information concerning the services that, these 
agencies can render to a functional school program is probably 
responsible for the fact that they are used only slightly. In 
addition, supervisors have probably not yet realized that they 
have a real responsibility in relating the services of such agen- 
cies to the school program. 

The manner in which the Fayette County Schools in Ken- 
tucky put into action their school health program is an excellent 
illustration of a supervisors work in utilizing community re- 
sources and in bringing the school and community into closer 
harmony and understanding. 

The first step taken several years ago to get a better health 
program under way in Fayette County was a decision to hold 
a county workshop for teachers for a two-week period. A 
committee was appointed to make definite plans for it. Included 
in those plans were three interest groups—health, recreation, 
and audio-visual aids. Because the state code on health and 
physical education was going into effect the following Septem- 
ber, it was felt that a thorough study of the code and its impli- 
cations for the county health program the following year would 
be of value. 

Eighteen of the members of the workshop elected to work 
in the health group. The personnel included members of the 
faculties of most of the county schools and the supervisor of 
nurses and several of her staff of the county health department. 
Visiting the group on several occasions and participating in the 
discussions were members of the staff of the State Department 
of Health, the health coordinator of the State Department of 
Education, the county health officer, the county sanitarian, the 
head of the Department of Health Education at the University 
of Kentucky, and representatives of various welfare agencies. 

The consultant of the health group was a health educator 
from a neighboring state. She assisted the group in formulating 
health policies and in developing plans for their schools after a 
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thorough analysis and study of the state health code had been 
made. For example, one policy which concerned the facilities 
for giving first aid to pupils was implemented by planning in 
detail how to equip and operate a first-aid room. Other policies 
and plans concerned the development of detailed procedures 
for administering physical examinations to pupils and keeping 
health records. In light of these general considerations, the 
representatives of each school formulated tentative plans for 
the health programs of their respective schools. Final plans 
were made in conference with the consultant and the principal 
of each school. 

Following the workshop the members of the health group 
served as coordinators in their own schools. They assisted in 
setting up health examinations, assisted teachers in filling out 
the new state health records, cooperated with the school nurse 
in her program, and provided materials for teachers, pupils, 
and parents. The supervisor of nurses and her staff met with the 
faculties of each school to discuss daily screening of children. 

The Parent-Teacher Associations of the county conducted a 
summer roundup of pre-school children for immunization in- 
jections. The health committee of the organization has been 
particularly active in keeping parents informed of the health 
needs of the children and the effective programs being carried 
on in the schools. 

The following January the health educator, who had acted 
as consultant in the workshop, returned for a week’s visit for 
the purpose of evaluating the health program in the schools 
and assisting in further planning. She visited each school, 
helped the teachers and supervisor to identify problems, and 
suggested possible solutions. At a meeting of the county PTA 
council she discussed the present health program and some 
future plans. 

The Workshop Planning Committee, with the supervisor as 
adviser, made a survey of the schools to find the areas of inter- 
est of the teachers. The survey revealed a definite interest in 
the area of health with two emphases—building a functional 
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health curriculum and building up informational background 
for an effective program of family relations. During the entire 
workshop period members of the staff from the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the State Department of Health, the county 
health officer, faculty members of the University of Kentucky, 
and representatives of other agencies continued to cooperate in 
the program. Without the assistance of community and state 
agencies, such a program could not have succeeded. 


33. A Good Supervisory Program Recognizes No Single 
Recipe for Successful Teaching. 


Although the same general, over-all instructional policies 
should prevail within a school system, a good supervisory 
program allows the individual teacher and the individual school 
large freedom of action. The individual school and its staff 
should be the operational unit of program development. De- 
velopment in teaching is dependent upon many factors. That 
which is good methodology for one teacher is not necessarily 
good for another. Good supervision should, therefore, assist and 
encourage a teacher to develop his own system and ideas as 
they fit into the general program for the school. Likewise the 
individual school should be permitted and encouraged to de- 
velop its own program in terms of its own peculiar needs rather 
than on a system-wide plan. Supervision for teachers in service 
should provide suggestive rather than regulatory guidance. 

In spite of the general acceptance of the principle in theory, 
it is apparent that some supervisors feel that they have dis- 
covered the successful road to teaching, a feeling demonstrated 
by the responses to a check list recently distributed to 120 
supervisors working at all grade levels. This check list, pre- 
pared and distributed by the authors, reveals that over fifty 
per cent of the responding supervisors “direct that specific units 
be taught.” An even larger group of supervisors replied that 
they “make schedules for teachers’ classroom activities,” again 
indicating that the supervisors are failing to use democratically 
planned methods. 
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The Denver supervisory system is an excellent illustration of 
the cooperative approach without any effort on the part of the 
supervisors to “direct” or to “plan the program for the teachers.” 
Although the Denver organizational pattern provides for a 
desirable coordination of curriculum experimentation and 
planning, the dominant unit is the individual building and, 
within the building, the individual classroom. In the different 
schools, committees on instruction, composed mainly of teach- 
ers, have been created, with an effort to have the various in- 
terests and points of view of the total faculty represented. 
These representative groups, known as building committees on 
instruction, meet regularly to consider instructional problems 
in their respective buildings. These committees, through rec- 
ommendations submitted to faculties for discussion, accept- 
ance, modification, or rejection, have been instrumental in 
assisting faculties in arriving at a unified approach to a study 
of their instructional programs. Teachers find such committees 
on instruction helpful in assisting them in the solution of many 
new problems which arise through planning teaching units 
with pupils, other teachers, parents, and lay citizens. 

In Denver the faculty, working together on its instructional 
program, defining common objectives, agreeing upon ways 
and means of evaluating processes and outcomes of teaching, 
exchanging teaching materials, and collaborating on resources 
for enriching pupil experience, has created a need for closer 
coordination of effort among its members. To meet this ex- 
pressed need, a coordinator of instruction has been provided 
in each building, with some of the larger units having two or 
three part-time coordinators. As a rule, the coordinators teach 
at least half time and spend the remainder of the day in assist- 
ing teachers in the improvement of instruction. 

One of the major responsibilities of the building coordinator 
is concerned with the discovery and dissemination of new 
materials of all types and descriptions. These resource persons 
notify the other teachers of the new materials and stand ready 
to assist in channeling these materials into actual classroom 
use. The coordinators also work with small groups of teachers 
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as they go about the job of developing new units of work or 
such tasks as outlining programs. The job of the building co- 
ordinator has been evolved by the coordinators themselves, 
first as they carried out their functions separately in their own 
buildings, and later as they met centrally to exchange informa- 
tion regarding practices which had proved effective in their 
various schools. During 1941-42 the work of the building co- 
ordinator became quite clearly defined, and subcommittees 
began a study of how certain central services of the school 
system might be used more effectively in individual schools. 
Certain schools have made instructional advances along one 
line; others have advanced along different lines. Central meet- 
ings of building coordinators make it possible for other schools 
to profit directly from that which a single school finds promis- 
ing. The building coordinator has become an important person 
in unifying the work of an entire faculty, working at all times 
in close touch with the principal's office and the building com- 
mittee on instruction. 

The work of the supervisor in such a situation as the one just 
presented consists of stimulating interest, organizing commit- 
tees, coordinating efforts to improve instruction, and eliminat- 
ing compartmentalization. It is obvious that any attempt to 
impose a set of mandatory units upon these teachers would 
stifle real initiative and creativeness. 


34. Experts and Research Findings Are Used as Reservoirs 
of Assistance in Problem Solving. 


Within the supervisory program the work of many people 
and the results of various research efforts are coordinated and 
brought to bear upon the problems faced in improving instruc- 
tion in the school. The scientific advice and assistance of mem- 
bers of state departments of education, of staffs of teacher- 
education institutions, and of experts from many fields and 
agencies need to be utilized in attacking various instructional 
problems. The supervisor who attempts to work without calling 
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in specialists is just as shortsighted as the physician who tries 
to perform a new and different operation without consulting 
other experts in the field. The greatest value to be gained from 
experts is in drawing from them contributions to the scientific 
study of problems rather than getting them to tell the teachers 
the answers to the problems they face. Research can and should 
be carried on by the local staff. The results of school tests and 
surveys and the data secured from local experiments are in- 
valuable aids in problem solving. 

The planning and the development of a school program are 
no longer processes of guesswork. A great reservoir of scientific 
research has been accumulated and should be made available 
to teachers. The supervisor who works without consulting sci- 
entific publications is unfair to the teachers and pupils with 
whom he works because he is denying to them the benefits to 
be derived from the application of the newest and best tech- 
niques and procedures. Moreover, he is jeopardizing the suc- 
cess of his own efforts. Unless the supervisor knows and helps 
teachers to use the latest reports of research and experimenta- 
tion, the improvement of the instructional program will not 
keep pace with scientific development and progress. 

During the summer of 1951 there was a heavy turnover of 
teachers and administrators in one of the county school systems 
in Florida. In order that the parents and teachers, particularly 
the new ones, might attain a common understanding of the 
problems and goals of education in this system, the supervisor 
organized a work-conference a few days prior to the opening 
of school. Arrangements were made to use as conference con- 
sultants several specialists in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion from the State Department of Education and from institu- 
tions of higher education. The theme of the conference was 
“Better Education for Our Youth.” 

The meetings were opened with a thirty-minute general ses- 
sion in which the new school personnel and visiting consultants 
were introduced and the general purposes and objectives of 
the conference were indicated. Then five discussion groups 
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were formed on the basis of the interest demonstrated in differ- 
ent problems. Each group was led by a chairman from the 
teaching force and was served by a consultant and a recorder. 
In the group discussions excellent use was made of the expert 
advice of the consultants, and applicable research findings were 
brought to bear upon the problems of the county system which 
would be faced during the coming year. 

The illustration serves to indicate that the greatest returns 
are gained by utilizing consultants to help clarify and isolate 
problems and by using research findings to point the way to 
more intelligent solutions to problems. Such a procedure gives 
teachers the opportunity to participate in the determination of 
problems and to apply the results of research in the solution of 
their problems. Teachers do not grow much in their ability to 
determine and solve problems when consultants define prob- 
lems for them and hand them ready-made solutions and when 
research findings are applied without interpretation in light 
of the local situation. 


35. A Good Supervisory Program Provides for Continuous 
Evaluation. 3 


The process of evaluation is an integral part of the educa- 
tional process. It is a recurring process involving the formula- 
tion of objectives, their clearer definition, and continued efforts 
to interpret the results of appraisals in terms which throw light 
on the educational program and on the individual problems. 
The procedure goes on as a continuing cycle. Such a program 
of evaluation is also a potent method of continued teacher 
education. 

Two phases of the evaluative process should be used in 
connection with supervision. First, the supervisor should stand 
ready at all times to aid the teachers in the evaluation of mate- 
rials and teaching procedures; second, the evaluative process, 
which is a necessary part of supervision, should include an 
appraisal of the supervisory program itself. All phases of the 
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supervisory program should be under constant evaluation in 
the light of aims and objectives. The program should be so 
flexible that changes can be made whenever the results of 
evaluation indicate their desirability. 


Elaboration of the two phases of evaluation mentioned will 


not be made in this section because the entire area of evaluation 
is considered so vital to the success of a program of supervision 
that a whole chapter on the subject has been included in this 
volume. More specifically, principles 80 and 81 of Chapter XII 
deal with the two phases of evaluation mentioned. 


12. 


1s. 


ACTION POINTERS 


. Diversify the means of supervision to meet the needs of 


the different persons to be served. 


. Begin with teachers’ problems—not yours. 
. If teachers fail to recognize problems, stimulate them to 


become cognizant of need for improvement. 


. Accept the teacher as you find him. 
. Do not look upon supervision as merely teacher participa- 


tion with the responsibility for planning and directing re- 
served for you. 


. Make teachers sensitive to problems through presenting 


facts and asking questions. 


. Secure the help of teachers in selecting problems for 


study. 


. Try to see that in the beginning of the work a problem is 


selected which has a fair chance of solution. 


. Be sure the group or individual understands the problem 


selected. 


. Get suggestions for possible solutions to problems from all 


concerned. 


. See that the information necessary to solving a problem is 


collected. | 

Analyze the facts and formulate a tentative solution to a 
problem. 

As soon as a decision has been reached, put it into effect. 
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14. 


oe, 


16. 


uty f 
18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 
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Direct the supervisory program toward improvement of 
the whole school. 

Help all concerned to see the school program as a unified 
whole, not a series of unrelated parts. 

Get the teachers to assist in making a list of the various 
community agencies and the types of problems with which 
they can help best. 

Stimulate teachers to provide experiences which lead to the 
achievement of worthy objectives. 

Help teachers to utilize the resources of the school and 
community in improving teaching-learning experiences in 
their classrooms. 

Utilize the expert as a specialist who helps solve problems 
—not as an “authority” who gives ready-made solutions. 
Make a list of the specialists available in your local area. 
Make research findings available to the staff. 

Be aware of problems of local significance in business, 
labor, agriculture, and industry. 

Make the individual school and its needs the basis of pro- 
gram development. 

Do not work with teachers as if there were a universal 
recipe for successful teaching—aim at the needs of an 
individual teacher working with a group of pupils. 
Analyze the ways in which the supervisory program could 
operate to unify the work of the faculty. 

Maintain balance in the program by long-term planning 
which considers the whole school. 

Use a variety of techniques and procedures. 

Base your supervisory program upon the understanding 
which you have helped the teachers develop concerning 
the basic principles of teaching and learning necessary to 
achieve the objectives of the school in our society. | 
Base your program of supervision upon a democratic plan 
of group action which the teachers have helped to form. 
Begin the process of evaluation while developing the pro- 


gram. 
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31. Continue evaluation in a cycle of: formulation of objec- 
tives, development of a program to achieve the objectives, 
evaluation of the results achieved, and revision of the pro- 
gram in light of results of appraisal. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Outline the role of the school and its primary objectives in 
our society. 

2. List the main elements of your plan to help teachers under- 
stand better: (a) the role of the school and its primary 
objectives in our society, (b) the contributions of their 
particular work to the realization of the stated objectives 
of the school. 
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ACTION APPROACH VI. 


1. What is the place of classroom visi- 
tation in the supervisory program? 


2. How can the supervisor build 


wholesome teacher attitudes to- SUPERVISION 


ward observational visits? 


3. How soon should a teacher new to 
the supervisor be visited? When THROUGH 
should a new supervisor begin ob- 


serving in the classrooms? OBSERVATIONAL 


4. How should the supervisor plan 
and prepare for classroom visits? 


5. Should observations be scheduled? 
announced? made “on call’? Who VISITS 
should decide? 


6. How should the supervisor conduct 
himself during a supervisory visit? 


7. What factors determine the length 
of an observation? 


8. What are the objectives to- 
ward which classroom observations 
should be directed? 


9. How can observational visits be 
utilized to improve the program of 
supervision? 


‘anaes supervisory methods and techniques are useful in 
arousing teachers’ concern over instruction, in determining 
and studying instructional problems, and in analyzing the 
conditions surrounding teaching and learning. One of the old- 
est and most useful means of supervision is the observational 
visit made by the supervisor to the classroom. Through ob- 
servation and actual contact with the situation, the supervisor 
is enabled to analyze the various factors affecting the teaching- 
learning situation. He is able to see the specific teaching meth- 
ods and techniques which the teacher employs and with which 
he may desire assistance. Utilizing the results of his observa- 
tional analysis, the supervisor builds with the teacher a sound 
program for improving the conditions surrounding teaching 
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Many supervisors have no doubt overworked classroom 
visitation as a supervisory technique, and in many programs of 
supervision, it has probably been stressed out of proportion to 
its importance and usefulness. Overwork and overemphasis are 
not valid reasons, however, for discarding such a valuable 
means of learning of the actual work teachers perform with 
pupils; neither are they sound reasons for the supervisor's 
minimizing the usefulness and importance of the observational 
visit. Rather, the misuse or abuse of this valuable technique of 
supervision should be cause for giving it a proportionate place 
and for striving to maintain balance in the supervisory program. 
As one important phase of the program, classroom observation 
needs to be placed in proper relationship and perspective with 
other techniques of supervision. 

Because the observational visit is a valuable and important 
means of seeing teachers and pupils at work, it is not likely that 
it will soon be replaced by other supervisory devices. It seems 
reasonable to expect, then, that classroom observation will 
continue to be included as an integral part of a modern program 
of supervision. In light of this idea, the supervisor can ill afford 
to do less than become master of the more important principles 
upon which good observational visits are based. 


36. Successful Supervisors Develop Wholesome Attitudes 
with Teachers toward Observational Visits. 


In too many instances teachers are terrified by visits from 
supervisors. Unfortunately, fears stem from poor practice on 
the part of the supervisors themselves. They have observed 
teachers in order to rate them, have visited classrooms for 
purposes of inspection, have failed to make clear the real rea- 
sons for their observing the teaching-learning situation, and 
by such practices have tended to make many teachers sus- 
picious of supervisory classroom visits. The resulting fears are 
not surprising, particularly when it is remembered that in many 
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systems teachers must receive high ratings by supervisors in 
order to win increases in salary or promotions in rank. 

There are many situations, however, in which observational 
visits are properly made, welcomed by teachers, and productive 
of improved teaching and learning. In such situations the 
teachers are happily disposed and have healthy attitudes to- 
ward supervisory visits. Easy feelings and wholesome attitudes 
exist because supervisors have used their visits to improve in- 
struction as a cooperative undertaking with the teacher. They 
have utilized the technique to further the democratic concep- 
tion which has been presented and about which much has been 
said. 

The successful supervisor generally does not make a class- 
room visit until he has established rapport with the teacher. 
A disregard for human relations is a certain way of defeating 
his purpose of improving instruction. Until a friendly relation- 
ship has been established, the supervisor can do little to im- 
prove the teacher and his teaching. A supervisor in the Cin- 
cinnati schools successfully employed announced visits as a 
means of building rapport. Instead of slipping into the room 
as if to catch the teacher off guard or to spy upon him, a sched- 
ule of announced visits was put into operation. Teachers then 
knew when to expect the supervisor and no longer felt that his 
visit was for the purpose of snooping. A visit to a teacher's 
classroom will likely accomplish little except to cause irritation 
and to arouse suspicion until the teacher learns to know and 
trust the supervisor and to feel comfortable with him. 

Wholesome attitudes toward observational visits are most 
likely to result from special efforts by the supervisor to include 
the teachers in the planning and operation of the program of 
classroom observation. Supervisors and teachers should con- 
sider together such questions as: Shall visits be scheduled and 
announced? How far in advance of a visit should the teacher be 
notified? Should the teacher always be notified? How much 
time should the supervisor devote to “on call” visits? How can 
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this be controlled so that all teachers will receive service? How 
should the problem of the supervisor's taking notes during the 
observation be handled? Should reports of observations be 
made by the supervisor? If so, to whom and for what purpose? 
When these and other questions that teachers may have about 
supervisory visits are answered cooperatively by supervisor 
and teachers, the increased understanding of the whole pro- 
gram of observation by the teachers will allay their fears and 
suspicions and improve their attitudes. 

It is not easy for teachers to become or remain hostile and 
suspicious of a supervisory technique which helps them. If 
observational visits are of no value in assisting teachers to solve 
the problems they face in their actual work with boys and 
girls, then the observations should be replaced with something 
worth while. If, on the other hand, the visits prove of real aid 
to teachers in discovering, analyzing, and overcoming their 
difficulties, they will accept and welcome them rather than 
reject and dread them. 


37. Effective Observational Visits Are Carefully Planned. 


The supervisor who “just drops in” to kill time is aiding 
neither the teacher nor the instructional program. He is cer- 
tainly not helping his own cause. Haphazard, unplanned, pur- 
poseless classroom visits to let pupils and teachers know that 
the supervisor is “on his job” or to “check up” to see that every- 
thing is running smoothly are as worthless in achieving the real 
purposes of supervision as they are wasteful of the time and 
energy of all concerned. To be effective, observations must be 
related to specific supervisory problems. The supervisor may be 
interested in general exploration to discover the teacher's par- 
ticular talents, in following up the decisions reached and agree- 
ments made in group conferences, or in coordinating the work 
of several grades or areas of the school program. Whatever the 
problems under consideration, careful planning, scheduling, 
and preparation of classroom visits are required if they are 
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actually to improve instruction. How may the supervisor pre- 
pare for classroom visits? Who is to plan the visits? How are 
they to be scheduled? How can the supervisor see a normal 
situation if all visits are scheduled? Why not make unan- 
nounced and unscheduled visits? The answers to these and 
similar questions will determine the policy regarding proce- 
dures to be employed in visitation. 

Variations in teachers’ training, experience, and ability must 
be recognized and provided for by the supervisor as he plans 
and prepares for the making of observational visits. Teachers 
who are poorly trained, who are relatively inexperienced, or 
who have limited ability present real problems to the super- 
visor. On the other hand, those strong teachers who have real 
capabilities, vision, and initiative present opportunities of the 
highest potential to the supervisor. All teachers should be 
supervised, and the supervisor who is truly a leader deals with 
each teacher upon an individual basis. He promotes the indi- 
vidual growth aspect of all members of the staff. 

The making of effective observational visits requires careful 
preparation on the part of the supervisor. Without adequate 
preparation, he cannot hope to understand the various condi- 
tions surrounding a teaching-learning situation; and unless 
these are understood and appreciated, classroom observations 
will not be effective in helping to solve problems. The informa- 
tion referred to earlier concerning the teacher's training, in- 
terests, experiences, and capacities, the notes on other super- 
visory visits, and the kinds of assistance requested should prove 
exceedingly helpful in learning to know the teacher and in 
gaining an insight into the problems he faces. Efforts to become 
acquainted with new staff members and learn their problems 
may well include a review of their application forms and a 
study of letters of reference written in their behalf. The range 
and caliber of the ability of the pupils, their social and eco- 
nomic background, and their general educational achievement 
will help in interpreting the particular problems of a classroom 
situation. By studying the various factors which affect the 
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‘teaching and learning of a group, the supervisor is enabled to 
direct his observation at the vital points requiring attention. 

The first visits of the supervisor will almost.always be made 
for the purpose of getting acquainted generally with the teach- 
ing-learning situations existing in the classrooms. In making 
such visits, the supervisor will be guided largely by a desire to 
discover the teachers’ strengths and weaknesses, the needs for 
materials and equipment, and the general tenor of the condi- 
tions surrounding teaching and learning in the school. These 
purposes will usually be made clear to the teachers through 
supervisory bulletins or announcements in group conferences. 
Once visits are begun, there is little need to continue to impress 
the purposes of the observations upon the teachers because 
they will be watching to see whether the supervisor is actually 
following his own course. 

Continued observation by the supervisor will be directed and 
influenced by the needs revealed through the exploratory visits 
which should have given him a general picture of the teaching- 
learning situation in the school. Many supervisors feel that 
their visits should be scheduled and announced. An example of 
how one supervisor used announced and scheduled visits to 
promote good teacher attitudes toward visitation was given in 
the preceding section. Another illustration of scheduled ob- 
servational visits comes from the experience of a supervisor in 
a California city school system. For a period of approximately 
six months the supervisor had been working with teachers in 
groups, discussing the means of improving instruction, and 
formulating with them the purposes of classroom visits in par- 
ticular and of supervision in general. After he felt that a whole- 
some relationship had been developed, he sent a sheet to all 
the teachers with the request that they indicate whether or 
not they wished to have him visit them in the near future. He 
also asked them to state the hour of the day they found most 
convenient. Then, on the designated day and hour, the super- 
visor stepped into the room and quietly took a seat at the rear. 
He manifested an interested and understanding attitude. At 
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the end of the class period he expressed his appreciation of 
the opportunity for the visit. Later, he made arrangements to 
hold a conference for the purpose of discussing his observations. 
The illustrations indicate the ways in which the scheduling 
and the announcing of observations help to relieve emotional 
tension. The relief of tension is not always the result, however, 
because many teachers become so upset when they know in 
advance of a visit by the supervisor that the effectiveness of the 
whole day's teaching is impaired. Some supervisors feel that a 
scheduled visit is not at all satisfactory. They say that what they 
want to see is a teaching situation which has not been especially 
prepared and which, therefore, may reveal weaknesses. It 
should be remembered, though, that while weaknesses may be 
important, strengths are much more important and are the 
means of realizing the greatest potentials of the teacher. More- 
over, the very suddenness of an unannounced visit may cause 
even a good teacher to do a poor piece of work and to feel 
that the supervisor is there primarily to catch him off guard. 
Probably, the decision whether or not to schedule and an- 
nounce visits should be based upon the aspects of the individual 
situation and the purposes for which observations are made. 
Effectual supervisory visits are aimed at the solution of funda- 
mental problems mutually recognized by supervisor and 
teacher and upon which both are continually at work. 
Another advantage claimed for the scheduled and announced 
visit is that it saves the supervisor's time. By knowing in ad- 
vance the objective of a visit, it is possible for the supervisor to 
prepare specifically to make a certain observation. In addition, 
definite scheduling should prevent the need for making a sec- 
ond visit to accomplish a purpose, as would be the case if the 
lesson had been changed by the time he arrived. It should be 


recognized, however, that rigid scheduling may force inflexible 


conditions upon both the supervisor and the teacher since it 
does not provide for changes as needs arise. 

The belief is shared by some supervisors that the planning 
and the scheduling of observations by the supervisor alone 
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give teachers the impression that he is exercising status author- 
ity. This causes the teachers to feel that they have had little if 
any part in the entire undertaking except to act as guinea pigs. 
Such teacher reactions are opposite to those desired. The pro- 
gram of classroom visits should be planned as cooperatively by 
supervisor and teachers as any other phase of supervision. 

While the “on call” method of visitation is employed by some 
supervisors with considerable success, the reactions of teachers 
to this plan are not wholly favorable. Those who favor the 
idea feel that it meets best the teachers’ felt needs because a 
visit is not made except on request. On the other hand, there 
are those who say that “on call” visits are monopolized by 
teachers who want to impress the supervisor by appearing 
eager for his help or by others who feel the need for detailed 
assistance. In either event, the demand on the supervisor's 
time by part of the staff is usually so great that some teachers 
are not visited and receive little supervisory assistance. An- 
other complaint concerning “on call” visits is that they tend to 
glorify the supervisor as an expert with superior knowledge and 
ability who tells or shows the teacher “exactly how to do it.” 
This tends to emphasize differences between supervisor and 
teacher and to broaden the gap between them. Actually, what 
is needed is harmony and closer cooperation. Both teacher and 
supervisor should attack instructional problems with mutual 
respect for their professional skill. 

In light of the comments presented, it is obvious that no one 
method of planning and scheduling observational visits will 
meet the needs of the supervisor and teachers in a modern 
program of supervision. Probably a combination of several or 
all of the methods mentioned will be necessary for today’s 
supervisor. The policy of visitation should be formulated co- 
operatively by supervisor and teachers. It must take into ac- 
count the various factors involved, the advantages to be gained 
or the disadvantages expected from a technique, and the par- 
ticular problems faced by supervisor and teachers. Whatever 
the policy, it must stimulate teacher growth. 
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38. Good Manners Govern the Behavior of a Supervisor 
during an Observational Visit. 


A teaching-learning situation belongs to the pupils and to the 
teacher. An observer, unless he is invited to participate, is an 
ex-officio member of the group, and as such he must adapt 
himself to the class situation. If the observation has been sched- 
uled, he is obligated to report promptly. If he enters the room 
after the class has begun, he should cause as little disturbance 
as possible. Certainly he should not interrupt the work, greet 
the teacher and the pupils, and ceremoniously find a seat. A 
quiet nod to the teacher is all the greeting necessary. While he 
should be seated inconspicuously, he should be in a position 
to see the interaction of the pupils with the various factors in 
the learning situation. 

Good sense on the part of the observer dictates that he find 
out as soon as possible after entering the classroom what the 
assignment is and what procedures are being employed in con- 
ducting the lesson. Good manners dictate that he remain silent 
unless invited to participate. Rarely if ever does he contribute 
without invitation. It is just as rude for the supervisor to “take 
over’ a classroom situation as it is for a guest in a home to 
monopolize the conversation. The teacher and the pupils resent 
the attitude of a supervisor who indicates by his verbosity that 
he feels he has a superior knowledge of any particular subject. 
It should be remembered that those things which pupils ex- 
perience are actually learned, whereas there is no guarantee 
that the words of the supervisor will result in learning. Cer- 
tainly if the supervisor can add something unusual to the dis- 
cussion, he should make his contribution; but he should do so 
only if he has already established excellent rapport and if he is 
sure that the value of the contribution outweighs the distrac- 
tion of the interruption. 

For years the advisability of note taking by the supervisor 
has been debated. One point of view is that taking notes is dis- 
concerting to the teacher and breaks down his poise. On the 
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other hand, it is argued that if the proper relationship has been 
established, the teacher will not object to note taking because 
he recognizes that the dominant purpose is to aid the super- 
visor to improve teaching and learning. Some supervisors go 
so far as to insist that as complete a record of the observation 
be made as possible even to a stenographic report or a tran- 
scription. Actually, the supervisor must be the judge as to the 
advisability of taking notes in the classroom or of recording the 
observation in some other way. Usually teachers are willing to 
accept those factors and conditions which prove helpful. If the 
notes or recordings of visits are used intelligently by the super- 
visor in working with the teacher to improve objectively the 
teaching-learning situation, it is not likely that any objection 
will be made to preserving the facts of observations. If the 
facts of a visit are not preserved, the supervisor will no doubt 
find it difficult to analyze what he saw, to reflect upon problems, 
and to prepare adequately for other observations and for 
conferences which may be held with the teacher. These con- 
clusions point toward the advisability of the supervisors mak- 
ing notes following an observation which has not been re- 
corded in some way. 

After the recorded facts have been used in working with the 
teacher, they should be preserved. The best place for filing 
them is in the cumulative personnel folder of the teacher. They 
will then be immediately available to the supervisor in prepar- 
ing for future observational visits and supervisory conferences. 

When the supervisor knows that he must leave before the 
observation period is over, he would be wise to inform the 
teacher in advance, thus avoiding the possible interpretation 
of his withdrawal as criticism, rudeness, or boredom. Minimiz- 
ing commotion and disturbance when departure is necessary 
assists the teacher in holding the attention of the pupils and in 
preserving the continuity of the lesson. When advance notifica- 
tion is impossible, explanation should be made as soon as 
possible in order that the teacher will fully understand and 
properly interpret the actions of the supervisor. 
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The practice of leaving a written report with the teacher 
upon leaving the room is not good supervision. Only under 
unusual circumstances can the supervisor hope to give the 
teacher in so short a time an analytical and thorough summary 
of the observation or a critically constructive list of suggestions. 
Moreover, without a chance to discuss the observation with the 
teacher, the supervisor is unable to interpret what he saw in 
light of the teacher’s explanations and reactions to the various 
factors in the situation. Some supervisors feel that leaving 
written reports with teachers following an observation dis- 
tracts their attention from the teaching of their next classes. 
Probably all the supervisor needs to do is to nod courteously to 
the teacher when he leaves the room before the end of an 
observation period. Upon leaving at the end of the period, he 
should express his appreciation of the opportunity for the visit 
and comment briefly upon some favorable aspect of what he 
observed. It is highly probable, however, that after rapport has 
been established, many of the difficulties described will disap- 
pear and the matters of leaving reports, making comments, and 
arranging for conferences following observations will be hand- 
led in a natural and easy manner. 

Whatever situation arises in connection with an observa- 
tional visit, it is well to remember that manners are the char- 
acteristics of behavior which indicate respect for others. If 
supervision is to be effective, then full respect must be exhibited 
by all concerned. As the supervisor strives to bring about the 
accomplishment of his purposes, he will find that discourtesy is 
an offense for which there is no defense. 


39. The Length of an Observation Is Determined by the 
Purpose of the Visit. 


The length of the observation period cannot be predeter- 
mined, because the amount of time which must be spent in 
the classroom depends mainly upon the purpose of the visit. 
The old-time supervisor who commented, “I don’t have to drink 
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a whole quart of milk to tell whether it is ‘blinky’; and I don't 
have to stay in a classroom for a whole hour to tell what is 
going on” lacked a clear concept of the purpose of supervision. 
It is possibly true, although there is much room for doubt, that 
he could determine the general quality of teaching in a brief 
visit; but he could certainly not plan means of improving the 
situation by the mere determination of whether the teaching 
was good, mediocre, or bad. 

When the supervisor drops into a classroom, nods to the 
teacher, stands around aimlessly or sits for a brief time, and 
then departs, his contribution to the real improvement of in- 
struction is doubtful if not negative. Inspection is more likely 
to be his purpose rather than supervisory assistance, since he 
seems primarily interested in seeing that the teacher and the 
class are on the job and that physical conditions are normal. 
While this does not take much time, there is actually little or 
no supervisory value to such a visit. 

It is entirely possible that the supervisor will plan an observa- 
tional visit to extend over the period of an entire day or even 
longer, especially if he is attempting to determine the relation- 
ships of the various areas of the curriculum or to see the general 
work of the teacher. On the other hand, he may need to spend 
only a few moments in the classroom if the purpose of his visit 
is merely to hear a particular report, to check on a piece of 
equipment, or to see some materials of instruction. Ordinarily, 
however, he should plan to spend at least a full class or recita- 
tion period with a teacher, in order that he may comprehend 
the real purposes of the lesson and see as many different phases 
of the teaching-learning situation as possible. 


40. Observational Visits Are Worth While if They Result 
in Improved Teaching and Learning. 


Observations of teaching-learning situations are worth while 
only if they contribute to the improvement of teaching and 
learning, which is the general purpose of all supervisory. visits. 
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To accomplish the major purpose, each visit (with the pos- 
sible exception of those to determine the general tenor of the 
teaching-learning situation) must be aimed at the achieve- 
ment of specific objectives. These objectives will be determined 
by various factors present in the individual teaching-learning 
situation and in the supervisory program being developed. 
Among questions which the supervisor must strive to answer 
if his classroom observations are to be directed toward the 
achievement of worth-while objectives, the following are im- 
portant: What is the status of pupil-teacher relationships? What 
is the emotional tone of the atmosphere of the classroom? 
What are the attitudes of the pupils toward their schoolwork? 
Is the work meaningful and interesting to the pupils? Is the 
work characterized by real-life activities and experiences? 
What is the primary aim of the teacher? What are the needs of 
the teacher? Are the common and individual needs of the pupils 
being met? Are the instructional techniques and procedures of 
the teacher sound? What are the greatest potentials of the 
teacher for growth? The list is probably not complete, but it 
should prove helpful in the planning of a program of super- 
visory visits. 

The reactions of teachers to observational visits often indi- 
cate their value as supervisory techniques. A teacher in an 
Eastern school reacted to the classroom visits of her supervisor 
by saying: 

The first time Mr. T— came to my room, I thought I 
was going to faint with fright, but after he sat quietly and 
observed with apparent interest, I soon forgot that he was 
in the room. When he left, he commented, “You have been 
doing some really interesting things. I think we can find 
some additional supplementary materials on that new proj- 
ect you are starting. If you have a few minutes this after- 
noon, would you like to stop at the Board of Education 
offices to select some new books?” His observations are al- 
ways like that one. Through his visits, he is able to give 
me specific suggestions and help in discovering better ma- 
terials to improve the teaching-learning situation. 
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Another teacher in a Midwestern school expressed his feel- 
ing of the value of observational visits in these words: 


Mrs. Johnson stays a long time when she comes to my 
class, but I have learned that she is really interested in find- 
ing out all that is going on and in seeing how all of the 
work which we are doing fits together in a larger pattern. 
The conferences which we hold after these visits indicate 
her complete grasp of the situation. If she did not have 
the opportunity to observe the work in our classroom, I 
would not be able to improve some of my weaknesses. She 
has served as a real guide and inspiration to me. 


These two illustrations show that teachers are cognizant of 
the desirable characteristics of good supervision and that they 
are sensitive to the value of purposeful observations. The suc- 
cess of the visitation program is dependent upon the extent to 
which it is based upon sound purposes and upon the realiza- 
tion of them by all concerned. 


41. Observational Visits Aid the Supervisor to Improve 
the Program of Supervision. 


The observation of teachers and pupils at work enables the 
alert supervisor to learn the needs of each teacher and to dis- 
cover which are common to all or nearly all of the staff. The 
resulting knowledge provides the basis for planning group 
phases of the program of supervision designed to help with the 
problems faced by most of the teachers. As he observes the 
results of in-service activities in the actual work of teachers, 
the supervisor is better able to discover the progress he is mak- 
ing and to plan procedures for improving the program. 

Through observation the supervisor is able to build a store- 
house of excellent teaching techniques and procedures. Filing 
examples of good teaching practices under appropriate head- 
ings is a very practical way to obtain a reservoir of instructional 
techniques that will be invaluable in working with different 
teachers under varying conditions. This should not be inter- 
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preted to mean that the supervisor would expect a teacher to 
use a suggested technique without adaptation to his situation 
or modification to meet his particular needs. It is true that what 
will work for one teacher under certain conditions will not 
necessarily produce the same results for another teacher in a 
different situation. Nevertheless, a supply of proved devices 
which may be adapted to different situations will materially 
increase the versatility of the supervisor in helping teachers to 
solve their problems. Perhaps the most important contribution 
of observational visits lies in the assistance they render the 
supervisor in enabling him to see the over-all pattern of instruc- 
tion in the school, to identify instructional and curriculum 
problems common to many or all teachers, and to unify and 
coordinate the school program. 


42. The Supervisor Must Grow as the Program Grows. 


In reality, every observation should be a learning situation 
for the supervisor himself. By accumulating a wealth of prac- 
tical knowledge from which he may draw, the supervisor will 
increase his proficiency in meeting future situations and thus 
strengthen the entire program. The errors, as well as strong 
points, become guideposts for his future planning. To know 
what not to do can be just as useful as to know what to do in a 
given situation. Through observational visits the supervisor not 
only improves the work of the teacher and the pupils, but he 
also raises the level of his own efforts to supervise and thereby 
strengthens the whole supervisory program. 

The experienced supervisor has the “edge” over the new- 
comer to the field only if the experience has been channeled 
into the strengthening of the supervisory program. One of the 
most successful supervisors in the nation commented that one 
of his greatest aids has been a “super-personal” diary which he 
has kept for a number of years. From the entries in this book, he 
constantly reviews his observations, visits, and other activities, 
and thus secures an overview of his work and its successes and 
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failures. Through this opportunity to use these observations as 
additional learning experiences, a supervisor will grow as the 
program grows. 


ACTION POINTERS 


1. Maintain balance in the use of supervisory techniques—do 

not overstress observational visits. 

2. Build wholesome teacher attitudes toward observational 

visits. | 

3. Prepare teachers for visits by acquainting them with the 

purposes you are striving to achieve. 

4. Include teachers in the planning and operation of the visit- 
ation program. 

. Direct observations at specific problems. 

. Provide a tensionless atmosphere for observations. 

. Seek to discover teachers’ strengths. 

. Formulate with the teachers a flexible policy with regard 
to scheduling visits, announcing them, and making them 
“on call”—strive to capitalize upon the advantages to be 
gained by varying the procedure to meet changing condi- 
tions. 

g. Utilize all available information about the teachers and 
pupils in preparing for visits. 

10. Make no visit without a worth-while purpose in mind. 

11. Report promptly when a visit has been scheduled. 

12. Upon entering a classroom after the work is under way, 
nod to the teacher and quietly find a seat. 

13. Sit where you can observe teacher and pupils—do not sit 
at the teacher's desk or in a conspicuous place where you 
will attract undue attention. 

14. As soon as possible after entering the room, find out the 
lesson, the assignment, and the activity under way. 

15. Unless you are invited to participate, remain silent—ex- 
cept in rare instances when you are sure that the value of 
a contribution outweighs the distraction of an interrup- 
tion. 


CON) OUI 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
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Include in the policy of visitation provision for preserving 
the facts of observations. 

File the facts of observations in teachers’ cumulative per- 
sonnel folders. 

Refer to the facts of other visits in planning observations. 
Advise the teacher in advance when you know you must 
leave the classroom before the observation period will end 
—if this is impossible, explain as soon as possible. 

Attract as little attention as possible when leaving the room 
before the period is over. 

Until rapport has been established, be guided by the factors 
in each situation as to the leaving of written reports, the 
making of comments, and the arranging for conferences 
following observations. 

Adjust the length of an observation to the accomplishment 
of the purpose of the visit. 

Formulate with the teachers a sound policy of visitation. 


PROBLEMS 


. List the purposes you think observational visits should 


achieve. 


. List some of the important needs of teachers, which you 


believe can be discovered through observational visits. 


. Build a file of good teaching techniques and procedures— 


adapt them as needed to the different situations you face 
in working with teachers on instructional problems. 


. Outline the advantages and disadvantages generally as- 


sociated with scheduling visits, announcing them, and mak- 
ing them “on call.” 


. Outline the main points of a policy of scheduling visits, 


announcing them, and making them “on call” for the school 
in which you work or for one which you know well. 


. Choose a teacher in the school in which you work or one 


whom you know well and outline the main elements of a 
post-observational plan for leaving written reports, making 
comments, and arranging for conferences. 
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7. Outline the main points of a-plan to develop a policy of 
visitation with the teachers of the school in which you work 
or of one which you know well. 
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ACTION APPROACH Vil. 


1. What is the place of the individual 
conference in the program of su- 
pervision? 

2. How should conferences be ar- SUPERVISION 
ranged and scheduled? 


3. How much time should the super- 
visor devote to individual work THROUGH 


with teachers? 
4. What should determine the pur- INDIVIDUAL 


pose of a supervisor-teacher con- 
ference? 


5. How should the supervisor and the CONFERENCES 
teacher prepare for individual con- 
ferences? 


6. What should be the focal point of 
every supervisor-teacher confer- 
ence? 


7. How may the supervisor employ 
basic principles of teaching and 
learning in the conference? 


8. During the conference, how may 
the supervisor handle the problem 
of the next steps to be taken by the 
teacher? 


9. How may the individual confer- 
ence be a means of growth for the 
supervisor and the teacher? 


NE OF the most important means of supervision is the indi- 
O vidual supervisory conference because of the opportu- 
nity it offers the supervisor to work individually with the 
teacher on his personal-professional problems. It is in the con- 
ference that the supervisor and the teacher can meet man-to- 
man, alone, and learn to know each other as persons and to 
understand themselves as individuals. It is in the conference, 
too, that supervisor and teacher can get help from each other 
as they concentrate upon instructional problems of mutual con- 
cern. 

The problems that may be attacked through individual con- 


ferences will be as varied and multiple as the challenges of the 
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whole instructional program. For example, conferences may 
deal with the teacher’s felt needs, with the outgrowth of group 
conference discussions, with the selection and use of materials 
of instruction, with the determination of specific methods and 
classroom procedures, or even with the supervisor's problems 
upon which he desires the teacher's opinion. Whatever the 
particular concerns of individual conferences, they represent 
excellent means of aiding teachers to become self-directive and 
to grow in service. 


43. The Success of an Individual Supervisory Conference 
Depends on the Attitude of the Teacher toward It. 


The greatest asset or liability of an individual supervisory 
conference is the attitude of the teacher toward it. The litera- 
ture is replete with evidence concerning the low level of the 
enthusiasm of teachers for the kinds of conferences they have 
had with supervisors. The teacher who approaches an individ- 
ual conference with the question, “What will he find wrong — 
with my teaching?” sees the conference as an ordeal of criticism 
to be endured rather than a source of supervisory help to be 
anticipated with the question, “What steps toward improve- 
ment will we take?” 

The change in a teacher's negative attitude is illustrated in 
what Jim —’s supervisor was able to do for him. Jim was a 
new teacher in a Wisconsin school. He had been graduated 
from college, served in the armed forces as an instructor during 
World War II, and earned his master’s degree following his 
return to civilian life. His attitude toward conferences with his 
supervisor can probably best be described by a comment he 
made to a colleague: “Well, I suppose it’s just a matter of time 
until P'Il have to have a confab with the ‘Old Girl.’ She thinks 
she has all the answers and will try to give me the works, but I 
think I can hold my own with her—after all, !'ve been around!” 
This cocky, self-sure, ego-centered attitude of Jim’s showed the 
same characteristics he had proudly displayed in heckling his 
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college teachers. But Jim was wrong about the supervisor. 
Instead of a person looking for a chance “to give him the 
works,” he found an expert teacher adept at quietly and pleas- 
antly learning to understand him in relation to his new job. She 
studied him as a person, attempted to understand why he made 
some of his rash statements, and worked hard at trying to com- 
prehend his attitude toward her. After talking with him in- 
formally at lunch or in the halls, observing closely his relation- 
ship with pupils, and noticing his behavior with colleagues and 
superiors, she concluded that he was intelligent and capable 
but needed to mature psychologically. She believed that his 
attitude resulted from a desire to think critically and inde- 
pendently, coupled with resistance to any idea or concept he 
believed might be forced upon him. Because he naturally liked 
people and especially admired those who produced on the job, 
Jim responded very favorably to the warmth of the supervisor’s 
personality, and in a relatively short time rapport was estab- 
lished between them. 

The supervisor then concentrated on how to change Jim’s 
attitude. Sometimes, in private conversation, when he made a 
reckless comment, she said, “Now, Jim, stop trying to get a rise 
out of me by making rash and far-fetched statements.” This got 
results, though it might have failed with another teacher, be- 
cause Jim began to realize that she had discovered his strong 
points as well as his weaknesses and that she was interested in 
his welfare and development. He learned to appreciate what 
she was doing for him and to look for opportunities to discuss 
his problems with her. 

It is exceedingly important that every supervisor provide for 
the individual conference in a way that will make teachers 
turn to it as a source of in-service assistance with their instruc- 
tional problems. But, the supervisor must first establish rapport 
with the teachers, and then he must develop wholesome atti- 
tudes of teachers toward the supervisor and his work. This can 
be done through daily contacts—chance meetings in the office 
and halls, casual discussions at the lunch table, and many other 
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“unofficial” and unscheduled encounters which the alert super- 
visor may use to create a favorable attitude toward face-to-face 
supervisor-teacher relationships. The better he knows the 
teacher, the clearer the supervisor may see his course of action, 
and the greater the finesse with which he can act to improve 
human relationships. 

Constantly the supervisor must strive for the teacher's ac- 
ceptance of him as a co-worker and partner in the attempt to 
improve teaching and learning. Emphasis must continuously be 
placed upon the idea of cooperative effort so that each teacher 
will welcome the aid of the supervisor in solving problems 
commonly recognized. It is easy for a teacher to become skepti- 
cal of many of the aims, methods, and theories of modern 
education, particularly when he does not fully understand 
them. It is easy, too, for a teacher to feel that the supervisor is 
intent upon insisting that he employ different teaching tech- 
niques in order to be “modern and up to date.” Many people 
resist change. To interpret correctly teachers’ notions concern- 
ing the intentions of the supervisor is a skill devoutly to be 
cultivated. Only as the supervisor is able to discern what the 
teachers are thinking is he able to develop proper attitudes and 
a recognition of the wisdom of plans cooperatively developed. 
Anyone who works with people knows that he must become 
skilled in sensing the real, often unmentioned, reactions to him 
and to different situations. It is easy for the supervisor to 
antagonize unconsciously or to develop an emotional block, 
particularly in the individual conference. The discussion of 
teaching is at best a difficult undertaking. It is one thing for the 
supervisor to see ways of improving the teaching-learning 
situation. It is quite another to develop teachers’ attitudes in 
order to render effective assistance. The display of a friendly 
attitude and the demonstration of a genuine and sincere desire 
to help will do much to assist the supervisor in building whole- 
some and favorable teacher attitudes toward his working with 
them individually. 
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44. Effective Supervisory Conferences Require Careful 
Preparation and Planning. 


The individual conference should be definitely planned and 
scheduled because it is a vital supervisory function and has an 
important role in the program of supervision. If the arrange- 
ment for a conference is left to the chance of some odd moment, 
it will probably be treated lightly and regarded as unimportant 
and inconsequential. On the contrary, it should be given the 
right of way over many other duties and activities. Scheduling 
is important because it assumes that the time set aside will not 
be cut short. It prevents disturbing interruptions which give the 
impression that, after all, other things are more important. 

The manner of arranging the conference must in itself 
connote and invite the fullest cooperation, an objective hardly 
reached by sending out form notices requiring teachers to ap- 
pear for conferences at certain times on certain days, or re- 
questing teachers to arrange for conferences after observational 
visits. Such means of scheduling conferences imply inequalities 
between supervisor and teacher and provide no opportunity 
for definition and selection of problems to be attacked. If the 
conference follows or is based upon an observational visit, the 
supervisor and teacher should arrange for a conference at some 
time and place convenient to both. Often all that is necessary in 
arranging a conference is for the supervisor to ask, “Could we 
chat some more about this later on?” or “Would you like to 
talk more about these matters this afternoon?” or to express 
in some simple way a desire to discuss further the vital issues 
involved. 

When a teacher requests a conference, the supervisor should 
make himself available as quickly as possible. Probably few 
other duties of his are more important or will have greater 
effect upon and value for the instructional program than the 
help he may give when it is requested. On-call conferences, 
however, may be monopolized by teachers who want or who 
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feel they need individual help. In dealing with this problem, 
the supervisor must think of the needs of the whole staff and 
the welfare of the program at large. Scheduling conferences 
and individual work helps to provide a check upon the distribu- 
tion of time the supervisor devotes to individual members of 
the staff. It insures that the most competent teachers are not 
overlooked and that the least able are not made conspicuous. 
No conference should be planned without a purpose. The 
purpose of the conference may or may not be to discuss the 
results of an observational visit. It may be of an exploratory 
nature suggested by a question the teacher has raised, or it may 
be directed toward the solution of a problem upon which he 
has been working. The important points are that the conference 
be aimed at helping a given teacher and that the supervisor 
know the problems of the teacher so well that he can help 
even if he serves only as a sounding board. Whatever the pur- 
pose of the conference, it should be clear to both supervisor 
and teacher. If the conference is requested by the teacher, then 
the teacher should know and make clear to the supervisor what 
he hopes the conference will accomplish. To clarify purpose 
is to enable both parties to prepare adequately for the confer- 
ence and to save time at the meeting by getting to the point. 
Preparation for an individual conference is of vital impor- 
tance. Lack of preparation may result in little accomplishment, 
or it may influence the teacher unfavorably against future 
efforts of the supervisor. Before each conference the supervisor 
will do. well to.review all. pertinent information about the 
teacher and his work. What have been the purposes of other 
conferences? If no conferences have been held, what is the 
personal and professional background of the teacher? What 
was the teacher's objective in the lesson observed? How was it 
related to previous work with the pupils? to future work? Did 
the pupils understand the purpose of the lesson? Did the 
teacher and pupils appear to have different purposes? How did 
the teacher and pupils work together to achieve the purpose of 
the lesson? What were the details observed as to method of 
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presentation, leading questions, assignment, direction of pupil 
activity, evaluation of results? How may they be improved? 
How may these points be handled in the conference? What 
are the teacher’s strong points? How may they be utilized in 
long-term planning for growth? 

In preparing for a conference the supervisor plans for what 
he hopes to accomplish. He decides upon the points he will 
make and the means of making them. He lists the pivotal 
questions he will ask and the anticipated replies. He thinks 
through possible solutions to the problems that might emerge 
during the conference. He lists additional information which 
might be needed. He locates source materials which the teacher 
might find helpful. He plans to capitalize upon the strong 
points of the teacher. He is prepared to change or discard his 
plan for the conference if conditions prove to be different from 
those he anticipated. 


45. Successful Conferences Are Usually Informal. 


“Informal” conferences are not coincidental, unplanned, and 
haphazard in their nature. Rather, they are well planned, well 
timed, and meaningful efforts to improve the teaching-learning 
situation. They are no different from the same kinds of confer- 
ences in other lines of work. It is a well-known fact that many 
business transactions have been conducted over a table in a 
restaurant, on a golf course, or in some other informal situation. 
A supervisor can be just as successful in a conference with a 
teacher if the proper situation develops at the lunch table, in 
the classroom before or after school, or during a picnic. The 
very informality of the situation will usually aid in the establish- 
ment of harmony and lead to a successful conference. 

The spontaneity of a situation that lends itself to an informal 
conference does not mean that informality will characterize 
only those conferences held outside the supervisor's office. The 
place, however, in which the conference is held influences 
materially the results achieved. The strangeness of the room or 
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place of conference may inhibit the teacher. He is not likely 
to “let his hair down” in the formal atmosphere of an office or 
room to which he is unaccustomed. The mere presence of office 
personnel beyond the door of the private office may inhibit 
and distract the teacher even if the room is soundproof. Inter- 
ruptions of any kind, even those by telephone, are not condu- 
cive to an easy atmosphere. If the first conferences between the 
teacher and the supervisor are held at the school, the most 
informal location from the teacher’s point of view is, in all 
probability, his own classroom. Here all vestiges of formality 
are removed, a strong sense of belonging prevails, and he feels 
free to talk. 

When rapport has been firmly established and teacher and 
supervisor look upon each other as cooperative co-workers, it 
does not matter much where the conferences are held. In fact, 
there are some advantages to holding them in the supervisor's 
office or in a room in which there is a professional library and 
other reference material readily available. 

The individual conference is merely an opportunity to bring 
to bear upon the solution of a common problem the unique 
contributions of both teacher and supervisor. There is, there- 
fore, no thought of superiority or inferiority. The supervisor 
must not effect an air of a heaven-sent educational representa- 
tive come to cleanse the teacher of instructional sins. His worth 
will not be established by the attitude he assumes but by the 
assistance he renders. He must convey to the teacher the idea 
that he is “professionally disrobed” and that their positions in 
the situation are equal. It must be remembered that the estab- 
lishment of rapport depends upon putting the teacher at ease. 
The arrangement of furniture, the tone of voice, the sham of 
insincerity all materially affect the mien of the teacher. Free use 
of ash trays, coffee cups, or other normal means of socialization 
enjoyed in everyday associations will do as much as anything 
else to put a teacher at ease in what at best is a delicate situa- 
tion packed with human relationships. A chatty conference can 
do much to informalize the situation and promote the free flow 
of ideas. 
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All these approaches lend informality to a conference. In 
turn, the informality aids in removing conditions of restraint 
which will permit the supervisor to obtain subjective and 
objective information relevant to the solution of the teacher’s 
problem. Probably no aspect of educational leadership will test 
the supervisor more than his role in the individual conference. 


46. In Any Conference the Supervisor Must Respect the 
Teacher's Opinion. 


A feeling of self-respect and self-confidence are essential for 
maximum growth. Both may be destroyed if the supervisor 
does not show respect for the opinion of the teacher. For exam- 
ple, a teacher who is planning a field trip with his class certainly 
will not be enthusiastic about a plan believed by the supervisor 
to be better if the teacher himself is not convinced of its 
superiority. In this instance, it is doubtful if much will be ac- 
complished at any conference in the immediate future, since 
the teacher's confidence in the supervisor has been questioned. 
Moreover, it is not likely that the teacher will soon again 
voluntarily seek aid. 

The success of individual conferences depends to a great 
extent upon the maintenance of good relationships. The super- 
visor must keep in mind the fact that he will have other confer- 
ences, both individual and group, and that the cooperation of 
each teacher is essential to the effectiveness of the program. 
The success of future conferences and of the whole supervisory 
program may be jeopardized by failure to respect the opinion 
of every teacher. A teacher's opinion may not be ignored or 
arbitrarily vetoed especially if it is contrary to the supervisor's. 
The development of esteem is a two-way process. The super- 
visor must respect those with whom he works if he is to earn 
their high regard. 

A teacher's ideas probably represent his best thinking. His 
point of view should be carefully considered by the supervisor. 
If it is found worthy, it should be complimented. If it is not 
sound, it should be constructively criticized. Criticism will be 
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accepted by the teacher if he has developed respect for and 
gained confidence in the supervisor. 

In helping teachers to discover more satisfactory solutions to 
their problems, successful supervisors find that if they praise 
the teachers’ strong points before offering criticism, they build 
better relations and give the teachers greater confidence in the 
worth of their suggestions. Praise, however, should never be 
offered merely for the sake of praising—it must be sincere. 

This does not mean that the supervisor should hesitate to 
express disagreement. When differences of opinion arise, they 
certainly should be expressed. Debate, however, should be 
avoided and every effort made to reach a common understand- 
ing. There is usually more than one desirable way to solve a 
problem, and if the teacher understands and believes in the 
method he is using, much more is likely to be accomplished by 
permitting him to continue in his own way than by forcing a 
change upon him. 

The new teacher, the inexperienced teacher, even the less 
eloquent teacher should be encouraged to express himself in 
the individual conference. Teachers will talk freely only when 
they are sure that their opinions will be respected and not 
boomerang if they happen to conflict with the supervisor's. A 
teacher who fails to express his own opinions and makes only 
the statements he thinks the supervisor wants to hear is not 
likely to make much progress. 

There will be a lack of real initiative and creativity on the 
part of the teacher who is not permitted to express his views. 
In fact, anything the teacher attempts to do will be adversely 
affected if his opinions are not respected by the supervisor. 


47. The Supervisor Should Always Give the Teacher a 
Chance to Save Face. 


The successful supervisor centers a conference around the 
teaching-learning situation with which both supervisor and 
teacher are concerned, not the activities and traits of the 
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teacher as a person. Concentration upon what the teacher does 
places him on the defensive. A teacher in that position may feel 
called upon to defend some mistake, whereas he should be 
considering its correction and how similar errors may be 
avoided in the future. A teacher is not likely to feel on the 
defensive when he knows there is a relationship of mutual 
respect. 

Each teacher, especially a novice, is faced by certain diffi- 
culties. By anticipating such difficulties, no matter how trivial 
they may seem, the supervisor may help prevent them. The 
morale of the teacher depends upon his feeling of self-confi- 
dence and equality and upon his sense of creative activity and 
achievement. The teacher may make mistakes, but the effective 
supervisor leads the teacher to see that mistakes can be learn- 
ing experiences. If what is right receives more emphasis than 
who is right, the necessity of “saving face” does not appear so 
all-important to the teacher. In this way, a “face-saving” experi- 
ence becomes a growing experience. 

A teacher in a Northwestern consolidated school failed to 
provide an adequate reading program for one of his pupils. The 
girl’s mother called at the school to discuss the situation. In- 
stead of listening to the mother’s side of the story and agreeing 
to make every effort to meet the child’s need for remedial work 
in reading, the teacher chose to defend his position. He under- 
took to illustrate the worth of his efforts by displaying the 
records of assignments he had made and by calling the girl, 
over the parent's protest, into the conference. When the mother 
reported the unpleasant and irritating situation to the super- 
visor, the teacher was called “on the carpet.” The supervisor 
demanded an explanation of the whole problem, criticized the 
handling of the interview, and laid down the procedure to be 
followed in the future. That afternoon the supervisor and 
teacher occupied adjacent seats at a football game. During the 
game the supervisor remained aloof, addressing the other with 
only the barest of expressions demanded by common courtesy. 

This experience was never forgotten or forgiven by the 
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teacher. Through the years, whenever they were thrown to- 
gether, he looked upon the supervisor as a small person, unwill- 
ing to give his teachers a chance to rectify mistakes. Through 
this one incident the supervisor had closed his avenue of ap- 
proach to establishing happy and cooperative working relations 
with the teacher. 

The good supervisor emphasizes the theory that individuals 
learn through trial and error. If treated in the proper manner, 
the making of a mistake and the consideration of a way for 
correcting it will increase the teacher's adequacy in new situa- 
tions. By permitting a teacher to “save face,” the supervisor 
helps him retain a measure of self-respect, however bad his 
performance may have been. Certainly a teacher wants to know 
how to overcome difficulties, but he does not want to be 
blamed for them. He appreciates sympathetic understand- 
ing and frank discussion of his difficulties. The most effective 
assistance the supervisor can render, in the long run, is that 
based upon developing a better understanding of the purposes 
of education and the principles of good teaching and learning. 
A supervisory program built around these principles empha- 
sizes the objective factors of the teaching-learning situation 
rather than the qualities of the teacher as a person. Through 
such a program the teacher comes to realize that the efforts of 
the supervisor are directed toward helping him to apply more 
expertly the educational principles which should prevail, not 
toward criticism of his personal shortcomings. 


48. The Objective of a Supervisory Conference Is to Lead 
the Teacher to Determine and to Analyze His Own 
Problems. 


The central point of the individual conference is to aid the 
teacher in determining and analyzing his problems. Before 
problems can be solved, however, they must be isolated and 
understood. In attempting to isolate problems, it is a mistake 
for the supervisor to point out to the teacher those weaknesses 
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of which he is already aware. In like manner, the purpose of 
the conference is not to attempt to convince the teacher of the 
accuracy of the supervisor's analysis or the soundness of his 
thinking. On the contrary, emphasis should be placed upon 
thinking together to discover needs. The real purpose of the 
conference, then, is to direct the attention of the teacher to 
elements of the situation demanding action and to create a 
desire for help in improving them. 

Successful consultants are good listeners. In the conference 
there is invariably a temptation to talk too much and listen 
too little. Supervision should be concerned primarily with the 
induction of self-discovery and self-directed help. The super- 
visor must guard against doing the teacher's thinking for him. 
Too many teachers depend upon the supervisor's instructions, 
and too much supervision is done this way. In reality supervi- 
sion should be viewed as an active and not a passive process. 
Hence, the suggestions of the supervisor should not be accepted 
by the teacher without consideration and perhaps modification 
to fit individual needs. Certainly they should not be carried out 
as though they were commands, for only that which the teacher 
adopts and accepts as his own is effectively learned. Through 
skillful questions and reference to principles already estab- 
lished, the supervisor leads the teacher to discover for himself 
the strong and weak points of the situation surrounding learn- 
ing and to devise means of improvement. This process is of 
far greater value to the teacher than any analysis or suggestion 
which the supervisor might make. The conference is worth 
while if it results in such self-activated growth by the teacher. 


49. A Supervisory Conference Is Strictly a Professional Ex- 
perience. 


The individual supervisory conference is a very complex 
activity. Its primary purpose is to facilitate the growth of the 
teacher through a professional learning experience. Because it 
is designed to promote creativeness on the part of the teacher 
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and supervisor, the conference affords an ideal opportunity for 
directing teachers toward the development of self-analysis and 
self-improvement. 

Because weaknesses are many times more conspicuous than 
strengths, it is difficult to watch for and to capitalize upon the 
strengths of the teacher. While temptation to concentrate upon 
weaknesses is strong, recognition of strengths will let the 
teacher know that the supervisor is looking at the conference. 
in a professional manner. Another reason for emphasizing 
strong points is that the teacher may not be aware of the good 
teaching he is doing. By calling attention to good work, by 
indicating why it is good, and by pointing out how it may be 
applied to similar learning situations, the supervisor may help 
the teacher to broaden the use of the skill and to discover ways 
of improving it so that the good may be made even better. The 
technique described was applied in the case of a teacher of 
French who was doing an excellent piece of work with natural 
conversation in the classroom. She had overlooked the possi- 
bilities of real-life situations in which the pupils could write 
the language. An individual conference afforded the super- 
visor an opportunity to direct the attention of the teacher to 
letter-writing activities through which the pupils could cor- 
respond with French boys and girls of their own maturity level. 
Comments upon the good teaching already under way and 
hints for improved use of written work produced desirable 
changes in the teaching-learning situation. 

The discussion of the weak points of teaching should be 
made in as skillful and tactful a manner as the analysis of 
strengths. The supervisor will render the teacher a real service 
if he can get him to see his own weaknesses through careful 
self-analysis, because an individual is more willing to accept his 
own adverse criticism than that offered by another, no matter 
how tactfully it is presented. With the help of the supervisor, 
the teacher may come to adopt the practice of self-criticism 
and thus lay the foundation for self-activated growth. Criti- 
cisms and suggestions should be presented and discussed in 
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terms of sound principles of teaching so that the teacher will 
see that the supervisor is not personalizing and will look upon 
the conference as a professional experience. 

The following example illustrates how a supervisor in an 
Eastern school learned from an unfortunate experience the 
results of revealing confidential information. The supervisor 
made known the fact that one of the teachers, who was proving 
to be a problem, had at one time been under medical observa- 
tion for a nervous disorder. After the information had become 
common gossip in the school and community, the teacher 
resigned. The supervisor, teacher, and school suffered because 
of the supervisor's failure to observe the ethical standard of 
respecting a confidence. High standards of professional ethics 
regarding matters discussed in conferences must be observed 
by the supervisor. 


50. The Formulation of Definite Conclusions and the Sug- 
gestion of Next Steps Are Important Phases of a Con- 
ference. 


Even though a conference has been carefully planned by the 
supervisor, definite conclusions cannot be foreseen. The super- 
visor, however, in planning his conference should anticipate 
both probable conclusions and the teacher’s next steps. The 
comments of the supervisor upon these points must be so 
discriminating during the conference as to leave the teacher 
better able to analyze his work and to plan for the future. 

It is best to draw from the teacher the suggestion of several 
possible ways of improving the situation. If both the teacher 
and the supervisor are stumped by the problem, the supervisor 
may well admit that he does not know the immediate answer. 
There is no harm in such an admission. The unpardonable sin 
is failure to find a source of help for the teacher. It is far better 
to admit ignorance than to blunder with false assurance or 
resort to sham which will undoubtedly be detected by the 
teacher. Often the supervisor can and should direct the teacher 
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to a source of help in the literature from which ideas can be 
secured. Occasionally, the supervisor may suggest visitation 
to another school or observation of a teacher known to employ 
a superior method on the point in question. 

All criticisms and suggestions should be stated as definitely 
and specifically as possible. Discussion of these points should 
continue until the supervisor is sure that the teacher clearly 
understands the analysis made and the steps to be taken. Every 
conference should end with a definite decision on a future 
course of action. After these points have been covered, many 
supervisors ask the teacher to summarize them to assure an 
understanding, on both sides, of what has been proposed. 

The conference should end on a pleasant note. The super- 
visor should leave the teacher with the feeling that he has 
found his work satisfactory, in whole or in part, and that he has 
every confidence in the teacher’s ability to carry out the pro- 
posed steps. What is more important, the teacher must believe 
that he can follow through. 

Only as teachers accept ideas and implement them in their 
own way will they improve their instructional practices. 


51. Cumulative Records of Individual Supervisory Con- 
ferences Are of Great Value to the Supervisor. 


The purposes of keeping records of individual supervisory 
conferences are two-fold: they are the evidence of a teacher's 
growth, and they are useful sources of information for the 
supervisor in the process of individual work with the teacher. 
Since the filing of information concerning conferences may 
easily become routine and perfunctory, it is necessary fre- 
quently to reconsider just which records will be useful. Only 
those records should be preserved which are to be used, and 
the responsibility for keeping them should rest with the user. 

After a conference the supervisor should record the outstand- 
ing phases of the interview. More specifically, the supervisor 
should make note of the teacher's attitude toward the confer- 
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ence, the criticisms and suggestions made, the strong points 
observed, the analysis of the work, the agreements reached, the 
steps proposed, and the commitments made. The notes should 
be dated in order to preserve their significance in a sequence of 
events and to furnish a base line for evaluating progress and 
estimating growth. 

_ It is particularly important that the supervisor record the 
agreements reached and the commitments made in the confer- 
ence. Nothing will destroy his future effectiveness as surely as 
his failure to live up to his part of a bargain. The teacher’s 
confidence in him will be maintained by his efforts to carry out 
his promises in a concrete way. Memoranda reinforce faulty 
memories. 

Transcriptions of conferences may be used effectively be- 
cause they provide accuracy of detail and prevent injection of 
prejudice in evaluating the conference or the discussion of 
the points covered during the interview. Although such tran- 
scriptions are wise when feasible, they should never be made 
without first discussing the plan with the teacher and securing 
his wholehearted approval. 

Cumulative records of individual supervisory conferences 
will furnish evidence useful in learning to work with the teacher 
and in guiding his growth. As the supervisor periodically 
reviews the notes he has made, new insight will be gained into 
the teacher's personality, his interests, abilities, and achieve- 
ments in special areas, his contributions to the life of the school 
and the community, and his plans for continued education and 
professional growth. 

To be most useful, records should be kept current. The super- 
visor should exert freedom in placing in the records anything 
which he considers relevant and in discarding information he 
does not need or considers irrelevant. He need not regard the 
opinions of others in making his records useful and intelligible 
to him. Furthermore, the records should be easily accessible 
to him but concealed from unauthorized persons. 

The labor required in assembling and making available in 
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accessible form information gleaned from individual work 
with teachers is justified by the need for factual evidence of 
teacher growth and by the professional responsibility of the 
supervisor for improving the instruction of the school. 


52. Individual Conferences Are Means of Growth for the 
Supervisor as Well as for the Teacher. 


The success of individual conferences is based upon the 
supervisor's practical observance of various aspects of psy- 
chology and education. Through individual conferences the 
personality traits of the teacher may be more fully revealed. 
Understanding the teacher as a person is a contributory factor 
in the growth of the supervisor. He is challenged to find and to 
develop the particular strengths of the teacher and to help him 
to use his strengths to advantage. An atmosphere of sympa- 
thetic understanding contributes to the mutual growth of 
teacher and supervisor. 

The individual conference is a challenge to the supervisor 
to acquire an understanding of the problems of the teacher. 
Some of the problems may have been recognized outside the 
conference, but their solution is best analyzed in private. Com- 
mon purposes are discussed in groups, but specific problems 
are material for individual conferences. The supervisor will 
grow as he assists the teacher to identify and to meet problems 
as they arise. He may find that the problems of one teacher will 
throw light upon the solutions to those of another. Both super- 
visor and teacher will grow in carrying out a program designed 
to achieve commonly accepted goals. 

The supervisor may easily fall into the snare of believing the 
conference to be of sole benefit to the teacher. On the contrary, 
it is highly probable that from every conference the supervisor 
will learn something of value for improving his ability to meet 
the needs of others. In every phase of the work he must make 
a conscious effort to learn from the teacher; otherwise he will 
neglect a great opportunity to grow in knowledge and experi- 
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ence. He will learn only as he seeks to learn, and he will grow 
only as he attempts to create an atmosphere conducive to 
teacher growth. 


ACTION POINTERS 


. Study all information available on teachers in order to get 


better acquainted with them. 


. Demonstrate a sincere interest in teachers’ problems. 
. Make friends as rapidly as possible without seeming in- 


sincere. 


. Create positive teacher attitudes toward individual confer- 


ences by definitely, not haphazardly, arranging and sched- 
uling them. 


. In scheduling individual conferences, use form notices with 


great care. They are not usually the most desirable means 
of arranging conferences. 


. Become available as soon as possible after a teacher re- 


quests a conference. 


. Distribute time devoted to individual work with teachers 


in proportion to their individual needs, the needs of the 
whole staff, and the supervisory program at large. 


. Have a definite and worthy purpose for every individual 


conference. 


. Clarify the purpose of the conference in advance. This aids 


you and the teacher in making preparation and saves time 
during the session. 


. Prepare for a conference by reviewing all pertinent infor- 


mation available concerning the teacher and his work. 


. In preparing for a conference, list the goals to be reached. 
. Think through leading questions you may use in the con- 


ference and the replies the teacher may possibly make. 


. Locate and compile necessary information and source ma- 


terials prior to a conference. 


. Be prepared to change plans for a conference if develop- 


ments demand change. 


. Create an informal atmosphere in the conference. 
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23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 


27; 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
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Treat each teacher's opinion with respect. 

Compliment a teacher's strong points and good work before 
offering criticisms or suggestions for improvement. 

Be sincere in extending compliments. 

Help the teacher to discover problems. Do not mention 
weaknesses of which he is already aware. 

Help the teacher to become self-directive—not dependent 
upon you for all suggestions for improvement. 

Center the conference upon elements of the teaching-learn- 
ing situation which need attention—not upon the teacher 
as a person. 

Relate criticisms and suggestions for improvement to basic 
principles of teaching and learning. 

Tell the teacher why his instruction is good or poor. 

Hold all matters discussed in individual conferences in 
strict professional confidence. 

Draw from the teacher the possible solutions to the prob- 
lems considered. 

Admit you do not know rather than proceed upon false 
assumptions, but do not frequently be found unable to 
render assistance. 

End each conference with an understanding of what is to 
be done next and give the teacher confidence in his ability 
to follow through. 

Keep cumulative records of individual supervisory confer- 
ences. 

Make no transcription of a conference without the teacher’s 
approval. 

Refer repeatedly to memoranda of commitments that you 
have made in order to prevent your failure to carry out 
promises, 

Keep teacher records current in order to have the best 
insight into the teacher's life, work, and plans. 

Look upon the individual conference as a means of profes- 
sional growth for yourself as well as for the teacher. 
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33. Remember that the problems of one teacher may throw 
light upon the solutions to those of another. 

34. Examine yourself to determine whether or not you are 
ready for the conference. 

35. Make a conscious effort to learn from the teacher. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Describe ways in which the supervisor may create favor- 
able teacher attitudes toward individual conferences. 

2. List means through which the supervisor may create in- 
formality, establish rapport, and put a teacher at ease in a 
conference. 

3. Analyze three conferences you have experienced either as 
teacher or supervisor. Decide what was good about them, 
what was bad, and how they could be improved. 

4. Write a brief summary of three lessons you have observed 
or taught. Develop a written plan for an individual con- 
ference with the teacher concerning each lesson. Evaluate 
your plan in terms of the principles set forth in this chapter. 

5. What information should the supervisor record concerning 
individual conferences? How should these records be 
compiled and kept? 
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ACTION APPROACH 


1. In what ways can the supervisor 


create favorable teacher attitudes 
toward group conferences? 


- How may group conferences be 


used to promote the whole pro- 
gram of supervision? 


. How may the supervisor get the 


group to formulate objectives, ar- 
range agenda, and determine the 
general plan of a meeting? 


. What factors should be considered 


by the supervisor in planning for 
a conference? 


- When should meetings be held? 


how often? Who should arrange 
the schedule? 


. How long should meetings be? 


Who should decide the length? 
What factors must be considered? 


. Why is it important that teachers 


participate widely in group con- 
ferences? How may participation 
be promoted? 

What group processes are in- 
volved in drawing conclusions and 
in reaching agreements in group 
conferences? 


. How should the supervisor handle 


10. 


G 


the problem of a group agreement 
which he feels reasonably sure is 
unwise? 

What techniques can the supervi- 
sor use to A aie up group confer- 
ences? 
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VIII. 


SUPERVISION 
THROUGH 
GROUP 


CONFERENCES 


our conferences are considered so vital a supervisory 
technique that teachers virtually live in an atmosphere of 
many kinds of group meetings which find their place in a 
modern program of supervision. Most of the group meetings, 
however, involve only a portion of the total faculty, and no one 
teacher is always included in all of them. The size and member- 
ship of the group which meets is determined by the nature of 
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the problems under consideration. It is not always necessary 
for the members of a staff to meet together in a single group to 
discuss all the problems that arise. Sometimes the teachers of 
only one grade or area of the school program need to meet 
together, while at other times those of several grades or areas 
may be included in the group. 

The “omnibus” type of group conference has gradually been 
replaced by conferences called for specific purposes. Super- 
visory meetings are not ends—they are means used to help 
solve instructional problems faced daily in classrooms. Meet- 
ings devoted entirely to the consideration of business or admin- 
istrative problems should be held only when the business to be 
transacted is of such a nature that it cannot be handled practi- 
cably through supervisory bulletins. Furthermore, the number 
of business meetings should be held to a minimum since their 
value is chiefly to prevent the transaction of business from 
cluttering the beginning or end of meetings called for the — 
purpose of attacking fundamental professional problems. Cer- 
tainly meetings dealing with problems of instruction will be 
called most frequently. No meeting, whether for all or a part 
of the faculty, should be called without a clear purpose. 


53. A United Desire by Teachers for a Program of Super- 
vision Can Be Built through Supervisory Group Con- 
ferences. 


Successful group conferences are essential if supervision is 
to be effective. The supervisor will likely succeed or fail accord- 
ing to his ability to hold successful group conferences. The 
factors which determine the success of a group conference 
could well be listed as the essential characteristics of a good 
program of supervision. If, as has been said, supervision is a 
teacher function in which the supervisor participates, then 
group conferences become exceedingly valuable facets of the 
supervisory program. In fact, it is difficult if not impossible to 
determine the extent to which supervisory conferences are 
responsible for the improvement of instruction. What oppor- 
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tunities, for instance, do they offer the supervisor to help teach- 
ers to develop and to integrate fundamental concepts of educa- 
tion? to stimulate staff members to grow in effectiveness? to 
unite the faculty in their efforts to improve teaching and learn- 
ing? 

Unfortunately, the attitude of teachers toward group con- 
ferences, and hence toward much of the supervisory program, 
is not favorable. Their unsympathetic attitude has been con- 
ditioned by too many experiences with meetings devoted to 
the incentive-killing and time-consuming practice of transact- 
ing routine business, or by conferences which have resulted in 
talking marathons concerning the supervisor’s problems, or by 
rules and regulations which the teachers have not helped to 
make. Teachers cannot be blamed for their failure to approve 
such conferences. If, on the other hand, conferences are effec- 
tive aids to improving teaching, teachers will be quick to appre- 
ciate their value. 

The best way to create a favorable attitude toward group 
meetings and a united desire for a program of supervision is 
to make the conferences of real value to the participants. This 
can be done only by skillfully building meetings around pur- 
poses which the teachers consider worth while. Group con- 
ferences which exemplify good techniques of group action and 
the best methods of teaching are the types of experiences which 
will be accepted by teachers as wholesome. While teachers do 
not expect their group meetings to be graduate courses in 
methodology, they will cooperate in applying the best methods 
of promoting and controlling group action. If, as is often the 
case, supervision has to be “sold” to the teachers, the group 
conference is the best medium for selling it. 


54. The Agenda, Objectives, and General Plan of Opera- 
tion of Group Conferences Should Be the Outgrowth 
of Group Planning. 


If teachers are expected to work democratically with their 
pupils and if their classrooms are to be characterized by the 
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best procedures of group planning and action, then the teachers 
themselves must work in a similar atmosphere. One of the best 
ways to create such an atmosphere is to aid teachers in planning 
and organizing their meetings. The issues involved, the objec- 
tives to be achieved, and the general plan of operations should 
be the outgrowth of planning by the entire group. The super- 
visor must realize that what he does in a meeting is not nearly 
so important as what he is able to get the teachers to do; thus, 
he should operate on the premise that successful devices and 
special functions can best be developed and utilized through 
group participation. 

“You can get out no more than you put in’ is as true a princi- 
ple of group action as it is of physical science. One reason 
teachers have come to expect little or nothing from group 
conferences is that they have had practically no opportunity 
to put anything into them. Too often the agenda of a group 
conference is nothing more than a collection of the supervisor's 
ideas when it should be the product of the best thinking of the 
staff members participating. Each person in the group ought to 
have a part in the planning of the meeting and an opportunity 
to suggest his problem or topic on an equal footing with every- 
one else. Until this principle applies, faculty meetings will be 
considered the property of the supervisor. 

It is not difficult to give the members of a small staff or group 
a part in the planning of a meeting. It is fairly easy for the 
supervisor to secure their ideas by talking with them personally 
or asking them to present in writing the topics they want 
discussed. In order to accomplish the same results with large 
groups, it may be necessary to employ a planning committee. 
The planning committee should be selected by the group to 
prepare a tentative agenda for submission to all persons con- 
cerned for their acceptance or revision. The total group should 
finally approve the agenda before or at the beginning of the 
meeting in order to assure each that he has a vital part in the 
planning and that the meeting is truly his and not the property 
of the supervisor or of anyone else. Supervisors who use the 
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committee method of organizing and planning meetings state 
that group participants feel more freedom in suggesting ideas 
and changes to their own committee members than to others. 
By rotating membership on the planning committee, more 
individuals will be included in the process of planning and 
made responsible for the effectiveness of the conferences. 


55. Effective Supervisory Group Conferences Are Organ- 
ized around Teachers Problems. 


Much has been said about making group conferences more 
effective through improving the attitude of many teachers 
toward such conferences, through creating greater teacher 
interest in professional meetings, and through securing wider 
participation of teachers in organizing and planning their 
meetings. The only way to insure any or all of the conditions is 
to build group meetings around the factors which the teachers 
consider important. Many problems suggested for study by 
teachers may seem unimportant to the supervisor; but as long 
as such problems, however minor in nature, continue to arise, 
teachers will not be satisfied to spend time and energy on 
other matters. 

During the sessions of a preschool conference period, the 
teachers in a Western school became greatly concerned over 
the difficulties faced by converting percentage grades into 
letter marks. The supervisor did his utmost to direct the atten- 
tion and effort of the group to a consideration of the underlying 
fundamental problems of promotion and failure which were 
involved. Actually, the supervisor's efforts were interpreted 
by the teachers as intentions to divert them from “their” own 
problems. Expressions were so strong that the supervisor wisely 
shifted the group to consideration of another situation. It was 
not until the following year that it became possible to attack 
the original question of marks and promotions. Then the prob- 
lems were approached from the standpoint of the teachers’ 
difficulties with percentage grades and letter marks. As soon as 
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some minor irritating conditions were relieved, the teachers 
turned their interest to the more fundamental issues repre- 
sented by the problems they had suggested. 

While consideration of problems already realized is partly 
the purpose of group conferences, it must be recognized that 
frequently teachers are not fully aware of their own needs and 
problems, nor are they completely cognizant of the magnitude 
of school-wide issues. Through group action and guidance, it 
is possible for the supervisor to help the teachers to isolate and 
define problems of a personal and a general nature. There is, 
therefore, legitimate justification for using group conferences 
to help the teachers to recognize needs which they may not 
clearly see but of which the supervisor is conscious. 

Whatever the purpose of the conference, teachers will not 
participate wholeheartedly unless they know and understand 
why they have been called together. Mere knowledge of the 
problems to be considered does not in itself insure full co- 
operation. Effective group conferences can be assured only if 
the participants suggest or accept as their own the purposes 


proposed. 


56. Successful Group Conferences Are Carefully Planned. 


The contribution of excellent group conferences to the suc- 
cess of the supervisory program cannot be overemphasized. The 
best way to insure effective conferences is to plan carefully for 
them. The neglect of the principle of planning by supervisors 
throughout the years has contributed directly to the poor 
quality of staff meetings which many teachers claim to have ex- 
perienced. It should be remembered that group meetings not 
only influence teachers for better or for worse, but that a meet- 
ing conducted in a slipshod manner will, in all probability, pro- 
duce haphazard and poor results. 

There is no such thing as a neutral meeting; it is either good 
or bad. Each meeting must be planned by the supervisor in 
terms of its aims and purposes and of its participants. The back- 
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ground of training and experience of the group members and 
their interests, aptitudes, and attitudes toward the problems 
under consideration must all be kept constantly in mind by the 
supervisor as he thinks through a meeting in advance. Possible 
trends in the discussion and reactions by certain individuals 
must be anticipated if better teaching is to result. Leading 
questions, suggested activities, and means of including all in 
the discussion and exchange of ideas, if carefully thought 
through in advance by the supervisor, will pay dividends in 
terms of a favorable reaction by teachers toward the conference 
in particular and the supervisory program in general. 

In many instances a single conference will not provide suffi- 
cient time in which to achieve desired results concerning major 
problems. When one conference will not suffice, a series of con- 
ferences should be arranged. Sequential long-term planning 
is particularly necessary if group conferences are to become 
integral parts of the program of supervision as a whole. Flexi- 
bility must characterize planning if provision is to be made for 
meeting new conditions that might arise within a conference 
and for adjusting long-term plans to meet emerging needs. 


57. Advance Scheduling Increases the Effectiveness of 
Group Conferences. 


Much has been written about the optimum time for schedul- 
ing group conferences. The important point is that they be 
scheduled! Nothing is so irritating to teachers as to be called on 
short notice to a meeting after arranging their own schedules. 
When this happens, teachers feel that their welfare has been 
ignored and that the supervisor is inefficient or dictatorial. 

Even though it is generally agreed that Monday and Friday 
are not the best days for scheduling meetings, a supervisor may 
find that one of these days is suitable in his particular situation. 
In fact, Monday is used in many schools as a regular meeting 
day, and there is rather general agreement among supervisors 
that group meetings should be held early in the week. Which- 
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ever day is chosen for the conference, the practice of giving 
teachers a part in the decision will create a more favorable at- 
titude toward the whole program. 

It is obvious that teachers’ meetings in the various schools 
must be held at different hours during the day or evening be- 
cause of difficulty in finding a time that will not conflict with 
personal affairs, other meetings, professional duties, and indi- 
vidual engagements. The distances some teachers travel be- 
tween home and school, the means of their transportation, and 
the road and traffic conditions which confront them will affect 
the hour designated. 

Some faculties have been successful in solving their problems 
by holding meetings in the morning, before school convenes. 
At Weeks Junior High School in Newton Centre, Massachu- 
setts, for example, a teacher-planning period is held during the 
first forty-five minutes of each day. During the period the 
whole staff may meet together, or meetings may be held sepa- 
rately by different faculty groups, such as the teachers of a cer- 
tain subject-matter area, a single class, or a particular grade. 
English, social-studies, and guidance teachers schedule meet- 
ings most frequently. Generally the meetings are devoted to 
_ a discussion of objectives or successful teaching procedures, 
to an exchange of views on how to help pupils face and over- 
come their problems, or to ways of broadening subject fields 
and of relating them. Occasionally pupils attend the meetings 
and participate in their planning. All conferences close at 
8:45 A.M., when school begins. 

Supervisors who prefer morning meetings maintain that the 
teachers are rested and alert and that much more can be ac- 
complished. Others, however, point out that morning meetings 
are undesirable because they have to be concluded when the 
school day begins, whether or not anything definite has been 
accomplished. In addition, some teachers object to morning 
meetings because they feel that the conferences interfere with 
necessary preparation for class work and use energy needed for 
teaching. 
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Some supervisors report success with evening meetings be- 
cause of the several hours of relaxation which the teachers 
enjoy between the end of the school day and the beginning of 
the meeting. The rest period permits attendance by staff mem- 
bers refreshed and freed from the demands of duty pressing so 
closely just before or after school hours. Another advantage of 
evening meetings is the increased opportunity for creating an 
informal atmosphere, decreasing tension, and promoting par- 
ticipation through the enjoyment of a social hour or the serving 
of a meal prior to the opening of the meeting. The chief advan- 
tage claimed for holding meetings in the evening, however, is 
that that there will be time enough for a thorough discussion of 
the subject at hand. Although many teachers see advantages to 
holding evening meetings, some dread the necessity for going 
out again and hence look upon them with disfavor. 

Probably the best arrangement is to make group conferences 
an integral part of the activities of the school day. For example, 
one of the schools which participated in the Southern Study has 
included in its daily schedule a one-hour conference period for 
the teachers of each of the junior high-school grades. Such an 
arrangement is desirable in view of the emphasis upon group 
planning in the modern program. While it is recognized that 
schoo] time for meetings is possible only by carefully schedul- 
ing pupil and teacher activities, such arrangements could be 
made in more schools than many supervisors will admit. 

Supervisors have said a great deal about the optimum length 
of a group conference. Some maintain that little can be accom- 
plished in less than two hours, while others feel that the profes- 
sional part of the meeting should not exceed one hour. Still 
others believe that it is better to alternate short business meet- 
ings, held frequently or as needed, with longer, less frequent 
. sessions offering time for reflective thought on professional 
problems. Whatever the feeling of the supervisor, the length of 
the conference is most likely to be determined by the magni- 
tude and nature of the problems forming the agenda and by the 
interest demonstrated by the group. 
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Unless group conferences are included in the regular school 
day, the best policy is to give the persons involved a definite 
part in deciding the day and the hour at which they are to be 
held and their time limit. 


58. The Physical Setting of Group Conferences Conditions 
the Results Achieved. 


The casual observer or untrained group leader may question 
the effect of the physical setting of a group conference upon the 
results achieved. The experienced supervisor, however, knows 
that people do not function at their best when they find them- 
selves in an atmosphere or state of tension. It is very important, 
therefore, that the place of meeting be as comfortable and 
pleasant as facilities will permit. The conference room should 
have attractive pictures, comfortable chairs which may be 
moved about with ease, and, possibly, fresh flowers on occasion 
to add a touch of color and to help relieve tension. Many suc- 
cessful supervisors arrange for the serving of refreshments in 
order to break the routine of the day and to create an informal 
atmosphere which promotes participation. 

The type of conference room will be determined by the na- 
ture of the meeting. For demonstration purposes a classroom 
may be used so that necessary equipment will be readily avail- 
able. If certain types of audio-visual equipment are to be used, 
the auditorium may be the best location. For discussion meet- 
ings a large room is necessary. Either the cafeteria or library is 
suitable because of the ease with which a large group can be 
separated into smaller ones and the possibility of holding the 
meetings of the smaller groups simultaneously and without in- 
terference. 

Whatever the arrangement of furniture in the conference 
room, whether circular, semicircular, or square, no participant 
should be isolated or made conspicuous. The aim to be 
achieved through the physical setting of the conference should 
be the promotion of unity. 
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59. The Leader of a Group Meeting Achieves Best Results 
by Employing the Teaching Art of Participation. 


The testimony of teachers on the conduction of group meet- 
ings is filled with reports of unpleasant and unprofitable ex- 
periences. If only a majority of the staff meetings reported to 
be dominated by the supervisor are actually controlled by him, 
it is no wonder that teachers complain. Teachers will cease to 
object to group meetings when they benefit from them, and 
they will profit in proportion to their participation. 

The supervisor is responsible for the improvement of instruc- 
tion, and since group conferences are, or should be, an integral 
part of his supervisory program, he is likewise responsible for 
their success. To say that the supervisor should purposely seek 
active teacher participation in faculty meetings is not to suggest 
that he should “pass the buck” by shifting his responsibility to 
teachers’ shoulders. On the contrary, the supervisor will pro- 
mote teachers’ growth by urging them to accept responsibility 
for planning and conducting their conferences as rapidly as it is 
practicable for them to assume such duties. If meetings are 
aimed at the improvement of instruction, teachers will be eager 
to participate. The contributions of teachers may be encour- 
aged by providing them with an opportunity to acquaint the 
group with the literature they have read relative to a problem, 
to report their findings while studying a school situation, to tell 
of their visits to other schools, or to share what they have 
learned from attending a professional meeting or conference. 
Much good will come from an exchange of worth-while ex- 
periences and thoughtful observations. When such contribu- 
tions are programed by the group, participation becomes a 
matter of professional pride, service, and responsibility. Each 
participant must be led to assume his share of the responsibility 
for keeping the meeting moving in the direction of satisfactory 
progress toward the purpose to be achieved. 

The chairman of a discussion group must practice good 
pedagogy. He must be certain that everyone has a clear under- 
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standing of what is to be accomplished, and he must get the 
help of participants in deciding the best means of achieving the 
goals desired. He must see that business is conducted in an effi- 
cient yet relaxed atmosphere. He must secure wide participa- 
tion of group members in the discussion; and at the same time 
he must be careful to curb politely those who would monopo- 
lize or dominate and to draw out the timid and reluctant. He 
must prevent the discussion from proceeding to a tangential 
point; yet he must permit flexibility and freedom in getting all 
the facts before the group. He must clarify moot questions or 
points and summarize the discussion at strategic times. 

Whether or not the supervisor himself presides at a group 
conference will likely be determined by the nature and pur- 
pose of the meeting, by the stage of achievement in group 
dynamics reached by the group, and by the relationship of 
supervisor and group members. To help him evaluate his tech- 
niques and those of others who conduct supervisory group con- 
ferences, the supervisor should freely use check lists, flow 
charts, stenographic reports, or recordings of meetings. For ex- 
ample, Appendix C contains a type of check list which has 
proved helpful in evaluating group action and in assisting the 
supervisor to increase his skill in guiding discussion, clarifying 
obscure points, recognizing special aptitudes and leadership 
abilities of participants, and summarizing what has been dis- 
cussed. As his proficiency develops in the skills listed, the super- 
visor becomes more effective in securing and directing teacher 
participation with the result that the quality of group action 
is materially improved. 

Without effectual teacher participation in supervisory group 
conferences, the program of supervision is doomed to failure. 


60. Consensus Is Basic to Drawing Conclusions and Reach- 
ing Agreements. 


The secret of the group approach to the solution of problems 
is to develop group power that will enable the participants to 
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achieve the desired goals. The conclusions reached and the 
agreements made in supervisory group conferences must actu- 
ally be the product of the thought and effort of the members of 
the group if decisions are to become stimulants to the action 
which the participants themselves must take to achieve ob- 
jectives. Only then will directions for action be derived from 
the situation rather than supplied by the supervisor. By such 
means a group develops self-direction and self-control. 

If conclusions are to be reached and agreements made, par- 
ticipants must feel free to exchange ideas even if group mem- 
bers do not always agree with one another or with the super- 
visor. Disagreement must not cause embarrassment, and it 
should not result in tension. On the contrary, it must be offered 
and accepted by all group members as a matter of intellectual, 
not emotional, difference. Problem-solving situations must be 
understood by the group as occasions for exchanging ideas in 
an effort to help each other without hurting anyone’s feelings. 
Objectivity is the criterion against which differences of opinion 
must be measured. The question should be what is right, not 
who is right. 

It is possible for the group to reach an agreement which, in 
the judgment of the supervisor, is neither particularly good nor 
bad. In a situation of this kind, it is probably wiser for the pro- 
gram to be launched in accordance with the agreement than for 
the supervisor to force the issue. Thus, the whole group takes 
responsibility for any mistake made because it is they who 
made the decision. For example, in a Southeastern school the 
mathematics textbooks selected by the teachers were actually 
the second choice of the supervisor. However, he abided by the 
decision of the group and recommended purchase of the books 
selected. The teachers found the texts most unsatisfactory, 
and at the close of that school year they requisitioned the 
books which had been the supervisor's first choice. Forcing the 
group to agree upon the books the supervisor had initially se- 
lected would not have convinced the teachers that they had 
made a poor choice. 
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By using democratic-objective methods the supervisor may 
secure agreement where agreement is fundamental. Voting, 
however, is not always the best method of reaching agreement. 
Decisions based upon a simple majority are not true agreements 
and will not likely result in concerted action. What the super- 
visor should seek as a basis for group agreement is a consensus. 
This stage of group action can nearly always be determined 
through close observation of the activity in progress. Some- 
times a test or straw vote or an informal chat with some of the 
group members during a break in the meeting will help the 
supervisor to judge the status of agreement. Rather than risk a 
hastily formed or unseasoned decision, the supervisor is justi- 
fied in postponing action on a controversial matter until the 
members of the group have duly considered all pertinent facts 
and until differences of opinion have been reconciled. | 


61. Good Group Meetings Lead to Plans for Action. 


Supervisory group meetings should not merely come to an 
end; they should close with a summary and a plan for action. 
In order to provide for reconsidering other angles of the situa- 
tion at the next meeting or for referring the matter to a sub- 
committee for further study, the progress already made should 
be summarized and the next steps outlined. In summarizing 
and outlining the plans and activities, many successful super- 
visors prepare statements for distribution to all participants. 
Such statements become the official records of the conference 
and serve as bulletins of the conclusions reached and decisions 
made and as guides to the action to follow. 

Nothing kills the enthusiasm of teachers more quickly than 
inability to act following agreement. As soon as decisions are 
made, the supervisor should see that the group formulates a 
plan of action. The action should be launched even in the face 
of minor remaining obstacles or on a trial basis, because the 
supervisor may depend upon teachers who have helped to 
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formulate a program of action to overcome difficulties in exe- 
cuting it. Moreover, he may be assured that after they have 
exerted energy in removing barriers to their progress, they will 
be less prone to become criticial of any failure to achieve com- 
plete success. If unforeseen difficulties should arise after the 
program is launched, the group should re-examine the problem, 
re-evaluate the conclusions, and revise the plan of action. 

Group power is derived by centering the total capacity of the 
group upon the attainment of definite goals commonly recog- 
nized. 


62. Group Conferences Should Be Followed Up to See 
That the Conclusions and Agreements Reached Are 
Put into Practice. 


Because supervisory group conferences are efficient ways of 
working on problems with groups of individuals, it does not fol- 
low that they will in themselves guarantee the improvement of 
instruction. Group conferences will improve instruction only 


when each participant puts into practice the conclusions and | 


agreements reached in the meetings. 

Within a group there will be teachers who completely un- 
derstand the plans formulated and who are capable of imple- 
menting them, teachers whom the supervisor must not neglect, 
because the success of the whole program may depend upon 
their talents and strengths. Other teachers in the group may not 
fully understand how they are to proceed and will need indi- 
vidual attention if their work is to be improved. Probably the 
greatest challenge to the supervisor, though, is the teacher who 
understands what is expected and who has the ability to do 
good work but who will not for some reason make the effort 
to implement the plans made. Through the application of vari- 
ous supervisory techniques, the supervisor must try to discover 
the cause of failure to carry out plans such a teacher helped to 
formulate. 
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Only through adequate follow-up procedures can the super- 
visor evaluate progress and determine needs for help. As he at- 
tempts to discover what is needed to move forward, he will 
soon see that obstacles to improvement are not limited to the 
teaching staff alone. Thus, the alert supervisor will examine all 
the elements surrounding and affecting teaching and learning 
in an effort to discover causes of malfunction and barriers to im- 
provement. 

Observational visits offer excellent means for the supervisor 
to determine whether or not the principles formulated in group 
meetings are being applied in the actual work with pupils. If 
the work observed is not in accord with agreements made, the 
individual conference is probably the best avenue for attacking 
the problem. Clarification of troublesome points can best be 
achieved through understanding gained in a face-to-face situa- 
tion. 

Progress reports made to the group at intervals are helpful 
in supporting group decisions; they may be made by an indi- 
vidual who has changed his procedure or by a subcommittee 
formed for that purpose. The supervisor may render the group 
real aid in helping to interpret and evaluate the reports made 
and in laying plans for the action to follow. His services will be 
especially helpful because of his observation of the whole pro- 
gram. 

The follow-up may also be implemented by use of the super- 
visory bulletin. The bulletin is a means of summarizing the 
progress made, pointing out observed obstacles, and suggesting 
further action. It may carry expressions of appreciation and 
recognition of individual and group achievement. If used intel- 
ligently, the bulletin can be an economical and efficient means 
of furnishing information and making suggestions. 

The reactions of pupils and parents to new techniques are 
valuable in the follow-up procedure. When new departures in 
the school program are instituted, they will likely be aired both 
at school and at home. By evaluating the comments of pupils 
and parents, the supervisor can often glean suggestions for 
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eliminating, continuing, or improving various features of the 
instructional program. 


No part of the supervisory program can successfully maintain 


itself as an individual unit in the effort to improve instruction. 
The conclusions drawn and the agreements reached in group 
meetings stand little chance of becoming realities unless other 
techniques of supervision are employed in a follow-up pro- 
gram. 


13. 


14. 


ACTION POINTERS 


. Separate, in so far as possible, business meetings from ses- 


sions devoted to attacking professional problems. 


. Be sure that group conferences have specific purposes 


which the teachers consider worth while. 


. Give each person a part in formulating the agenda of a 


meeting. 


. Appoint a planning committee if necessary. Rotate mem- 


bership on this committee in order to make more group 
members responsible for the effectiveness of the meetings. 


. Let the whole group approve the agenda before or at the 


beginning of the meeting. 


. Direct meetings toward the improvement of the instruc- 


tional program. 


. Employ good techniques of group action. 
. Make group meetings exemplify the best methods of teach- 


ing. 


. Use group conferences to “sell” supervision to the staff. 
. Organize group conferences around teachers’ problems, 


however minor they may seem. 


. Direct the group toward a consideration of fundamental 


issues after beginning with them where they are. 


. Be sure that participants know and understand why they 


have been called together. 

Get participants to suggest or accept as their own the pur- 
poses proposed for meetings. 

Utilize group meetings to help the teachers to recognize 
needs for improvement. 
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15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 
sie 
24. 
25 
26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
21, 


22) 
33: 
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Create desire for improvement through conferences. 

Plan carefully for conferences by studying the participants 
as persons, listing leading questions, anticipating trends 
in the discussion, and preparing suggested activities. 

Plan a series of meetings if more time is needed for par- 
ticipants to think through problems. 

Make plans flexible to provide for changing conditions. 
Give participants a part in deciding the day, the hour, and 
the length of their meetings. 

Hold meetings to the schedule which has been adopted. 
Hold meetings in rooms suited to the purpose to be 
achieved. 

Make the conference room as attractive and comfortable as 
possible. 

Help relieve tension by providing ash trays, serving refresh- 
ments, and breaking routine. 

Create an informal atmosphere which promotes participa- 
tion. 

Arrange furniture to promote the purpose of the meeting 
but isolate no one or make him conspicuous. 

In directing discussion, draw out the timid souls and pre- 
vent domination by the aggressive. 

In guiding discussion, clarify moot points and questions, 
confine the deliberation to the problem area, and summa- 
rize at strategic times. 

Get participants to assume responsibility for keeping the 
meeting moving toward achievement of stated purposes. 
Secure agreement upon basic beliefs—reserve opportunity 
for minor modification to suit individual needs and desires. 
Make group agreements the backbone of policy. 

See that the decisions reached in group meetings include 
the action to be taken. 

Postpone final decision until there is consensus. 

Do not force group decisions to coincide with your ideas— 
point out facts—make the group responsible for its actions 
and decisions. 


34- 
35- 


36. 


37: 


38. 


39: 
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Close meetings with a summary and a plan for action. 

Get the group into action on a decision as soon as possible 
after it has been made. 

Follow up group conferences to see whether the action 
agreed upon is actually being taken in the classroom—re- 
member that good intentions do not in themselves improve 
instruction. 

Through classroom observations and individual confer- 
ences assist with the application of the principles upon 
which the teachers have agreed. 

Do not fail to do follow-up work with the capable teachers 
as well as the incapable. 

Help group members to study and improve their tech- 
niques of group action. 


PROBLEMS 


. List some effective techniques for organizing group con- 


ferences around teachers’ problems. 


. Name the particular skills the supervisor must possess if he 


is to be a good discussion leader. List the techniques he 
may use to develop and improve such skills. 


. What techniques can the supervisor employ to determine 


consensus within the group? 


. Select a troublesome instructional problem you have ob- 


served. Prepare a written plan for building a group con- 
ference around it. Evaluate your plan in terms of the prin- 
ciples set forth in this chapter. State the conclusions and 
agreements you hope to reach in the conference you have 


planned. 


. Select three teachers whom you know. Write in broad out- 


line the plan you would employ with each teacher as a 
follow-up to the group conference outlined in problem 4. 


. Study the analysis of “A Group in Action” included as Ap- 


pendix C of this volume. Evaluate yourself as a leader or 
other participant by the criteria listed. Evaluate also the 
group conferences you have conducted or experienced. De- 
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cide how improvement may be made in your work and in 
the conferences. 
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ACTION APPROACH 1x. 


1. How can the supervisor aid teach- 
ers in understanding the needs ap- 
proach to the solution of educa- 


tional problems? SUPERVISION 


2. How can the supervisor help teach- 
ers to develop skill in discovering 


and analyzing pupil needs? THROUGH 


3. In what ways may community sur- 


veys be used to discover educa- DEVELOPMENT 


tional needs? 


4. What eas ins may Me used ie 
capitalize upon parental resources: 
to study the pupils themselves? OF THE 


5. What should be done with the in- 
formation collected on pupil needs? NEEDS 


6. What are the keys to instructional 
improvement? 


7. In what ways may supervisors APPROACH 
work with teachers to meet the 
varied and multiple needs of 
youth? 


Des the past two or three decades one of the most sig- 
nificant developments in education has been the advance- 
ment of the needs approach to the solution of instructional 
problems. The approach is related to the findings of recent psy- 
chological research which makes it apparent that learning and 
behavior are caused, and that the causes are not simple but 
multiple and complex. The approach recognizes that individ- 
uals are unique indivisible units and that everyone has individ- 
ual needs to be met, needs different from those of other persons. 
Cognizance is also taken of the fact that each individual has 
some needs in common with other people. Hence, it is believed 
that before one can effectively guide the learning process, it is 
imperative that the common and individual needs of the learn- 
ers be understood and that the methods and materials of in- 
struction be planned and presented in light of these needs. It is 
important, therefore, for teachers and supervisors to under- 


stand the factors and processes which facilitate and retard 
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learning or which result in unacceptable and undesirable be- 
havior. It is important, too, for supervisors to be alert to the 
needs of the teachers with whom they work if the program of 
supervision is actually to achieve the improvement of instruc- 
tion. A program developed only in terms of what the supervisor 
alone visualizes and desires or one which fails to recognize the 
fundamental educational principle of individual differences 
will become autocratic, dreaded and feared by the pupils and 
teachers it is designed to serve, and ineffective in improving 
teaching and learning. 


63. Supervision Helps Teachers to Develop an Under- 
standing of the Needs Approach. 


It is inevitable that the good supervisor will spend much of 
his time in working with teachers on problems relating directly 
to pupils. However, it is also important that he give attention to 
assisting the teachers to see clearly the implications of such 
concepts as the needs approach for the improvement of class- 
room instruction. Obviously, such study and planning will be 
carried on through individual and group conferences, observa- 
tional visits, and other supervisory means. It seems appropriate, 
therefore, to point out the principle areas through which the 
alert supervisor may assist teachers to understand the bases of 
the needs theory and to see ways of applying it in their work. 

Although some differences exist among the basic needs which 
have been listed by Prescott, Raths, and other students and 
writers in the field, there is also a considerable amount of agree- 
ment. The lists usually include: (1) the need for security, (2) 
the need for belonging, (3) the need for achievement, (4) the 
need for love and affection, (5) the need for understanding, 
and (6) the need for freedom from guilt and fear. 

While any presentation of the needs approach to learning 
would probably recognize the basic nature of the needs listed, 
it would not permit them to exist as mere statements on a list. 
Rather, some fundamental questions would be raised with 
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respect to the approach involved. First, although the list ap- 
proach is simple and direct, is it too mechanical? The answer to 
this question is that the students in the field probably never ex- 
pect to set forth a “final” list of needs, however tempting the 
security of universals may always be. Secondly, has too much 
emphasis been placed upon the ego-centered approach to the 
needs theory and too little emphasis upon the outgoing aspects 
of the theory? The answer to this question may be approached 
through considering some of the implications of the six needs 
listed above when viewed from a nonegocentric orientation. 


Some important implications follow. 


1. The need for security 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


d. 


e. 


f. 


Learning the interpersonal nature of security 
Learning what can be expected in intergroup rela- 
tions 

Learning to value intangibles 

Learning the security brought about through family 
groups, peer groups, and other group relations 
Learning the security brought about through eco- 
nomic efficiency 

Learning the security which comes through sharing 


2. The need for belonging 


a. 


b. 


Cy 


d. 


Learning to find a place in various types of groups 
Learning both leadership and followership responsi- 
bilities 

Learning to discriminate in what is worth while in 
belonging 

Learning to help others to meet their needs for be- 
longing 


3. The need for achievement 


a. 


‘aye tO * Ete) ster 


Learning to appraise and appreciate achievements of 
others 


. Learning the best time to make contributions 

. Learning the value of group achievements 

. Learning to help others in achieving 

. Learning the value of social, mental, and vocational 


achievement 


| 
/ 


\ 
\ 


| 
| 
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4. The need for love and affection 
a. Learning appropriate times and ways to express love 
and affection 
b. Learning to include many persons in the patterns of 
love and affection 
c. Learning to be unselfish in affections 
d. Learning to identify behavior indicating need for 
love and affection 
5. The need for understanding 
a. Learning to accept the views of others 
b. Learning to share the problems of others 
c. Learning the significance of group responsibilities 
d. Learning the importance of various groups 
e. Learning to understand civic responsibilities 
f. Learning the importance of basic skills 
6. The need for freedom from guilt and fear 
a. Learning to contribute to the well-being of others 
b. Learning to participate in recreational activities and 
to relieve tensions 
c. Learning to share troubles 
d. Learning the appropriateness of compromise 


The foregoing list of implications is not intended to be ex- 
haustive; rather it is exemplary of the kind of study which the 
supervisor might undertake with teachers to develop the basic 
understanding necessary in the discovery and planning of 
experiences to meet the individual and social needs of pupils. 
This is to say that the supervisor should help teachers draw the 
proper implications of the theory for the various levels at which 
they work and for the different stages of the maturity of the 
children they teach. For example, in making specific applica- 
tions of the need for security, the supervisor should guide the 
teacher of elementary-grade children in drawing implications 
in terms of security brought about through family groups, peer 
groups, and other group relations. He should assist the teacher 
working with adolescents at the secondary level in drawing ad- 
ditional implications for developing security along financial, 
economic, and vocational lines. In like manner, the effective 
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supervisor will aid teachers in making the appropriate inter- 
pretations and applications of the other basic needs in their 
work. 

Probably no single phase of in-service education is more im- 
portant than this one in which supervisors and teachers work 
together in gaining a fuller and deeper understanding of the 
needs approach and its implications for better learning situa- 
tions. Only upon such a firm foundation can experiences be 
provided which will produce a better type of instructional 
program. 


64. Supervision Aids Teachers to Develop Skill in Dis- 
covering and Analyzing Pupil Needs. 


It has been said that the purpose of the school is to make 
individuals functioning members of our society. If the school is 
successfully to achieve its purpose, the instructional program 
must be built around learning experiences designed to meet 
the needs of the pupils served. If the learning experiences and 
activities composing the curriculum of the school are to be in- 
telligently planned, then the planning must begin with the 
discovery of the needs, interests, and abilities of the boys and 
girls to be taught. Probably one of the best approaches to the 
discovery of the needs of the boys and girls of a community 
is a study of the community itself. One way of studying the 
community is to read the literature about it, but probably the 
best way is for the supervisor and teachers to participate ac- 
tively in such a study. It does not seem advisable, though, to 
suggest to the supervisor any uniform method of approach be- 
cause of the inherent differences which exist among communi- 
ties and the variations in the attitudes of the people residing in 
them. Brief mention will be made, however, of several ways of 
examining school-community problems in light of the needs of 
children and young people. 

The “Advisory Committee” or “Community.Gouncil” has 
become popular and shows great promise as a means of plan- 
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ning ways of meeting needs, of giving young people ample op- 
portunity to plan work around their own interests, and of 
coordinating the activities of all community agencies. While 
the school may logically assume the responsibility for forming 
the “committee” or “council,” care should be taken to make it 
wholly representative in character. Representatives of schools, 
religious organizations, civic groups, local governmental agen- 
cies, social clubs, fraternal orders, youth organizations, and 
other community agencies should be selected as members. The 
group should analyze every angle of the existing situation 
within the school and the community relative to the needs of 
boys and girls. Lay citizens, teachers, school classes, and at 
times the whole school should actively participate in examining 
conditions and in compiling data. 

The community survey is another desirable means of at- 
tempting to discover the needs of the children served by the 
school. Classes could conduct studies of the community; field 
courses in community life could be organized; and representa- 
tive committees composed of school people and lay citizens 
could secure helpful information. Among others, the following 
areas of community life should be included in the investiga- 
tions: the prevailing economic conditions, the composition, 
trend, and mobility of the population, the available natural and 
human resources, the ways in which such resources have been 
misused and in which their use may be improved, the obstacles 
to the improvement of the school program, the problems of 
health and housing, the uses made of goods and services, the 
responsibilities assumed by citizens, the provisions for leisure- 
time activities and recreation, the opportunities for boys and 
girls to develop as well-rounded individuals, and the character 
and adequacy of service agencies of all kinds. Through observa- 
tion, interviews, questionnaires, and the use of data which 
other community agencies may have already collected, parents, 
pupils, and teachers can assemble pertinent facts of inestimable 
value in discovering pupils’ needs. It seems wise to add, how- 
ever, that all of these areas need not be studied simultaneously. 
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Such an undertaking would be extremely difficult and burden- 
some. On the other hand, some provision should be made for a 
compilation and consolidation of all such studies in order that 
gaps or duplications may be reduced to a minimum. 

The parents of the boys and girls in school represent one of 
the best avenues of approach to the discovery of the youngsters’ 
needs. School staffs must remain continually alert to oppor- 
tunities for promoting contacts with parents. When a father or 
mother calls at the school to enter a child, to ask for informa- 
tion, to make a complaint, or for one of many other reasons, the 
situation offers an excellent chance to interest the parent in 
the school program, to make him feel welcome, to win his con- 
fidence, and to solicit his active participation in school affairs. 
The tactful clerk, the understanding teacher, the diplomatic 
supervisor can make parents partners in the enterprises of the 
school. Through all kinds of contacts with parents, the school 
is enabled better to learn their views of what the children of 
the community need and of what the school, in particular, can 
do to meet these needs. 

There are a host of parental contacts which, if initiated and 
exploited by the school, will throw light on children’s needs and 
result in improved instruction. Parent organizations, for ex- 
ample, offer many opportunities for identifying the needs of 
boys and girls. Improvement of the present work of parent 
organizations may well begin with consideration of such per- 
tinent questions as: Why do many mothers fail to attend meet- 
ings of parents and teachers? Why do teachers dislike to attend, 
or when present, display boredom? How can fathers be made 
active participants? Should money-making remain a prime 
objective? Could parents and teachers alike discover many of 
the needs of pupils by frankly and freely discussing them? 
Could pupils participate in these discussions and tell what goes 
on in their classrooms? Surely, there are great possibilities of 
learning more about pupils and the community through im- 
provement of the work of parent organizations. Activities such 
as informal group discussions of home-school relationships, 
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“workshop” periods in which parents, teachers, and pupils 
study problems related to the school and to the community, 
“Fathers Night,” and alumni participation in school enter- 
prises obviously offer great possibilities for improving parent 
organizations with a view to learning more about pupils and 
the community. 

It is amazing how blithely the school has neglected the 
human resources of its parents. Parents have something to 
offer—they have talents that can be utilized for the benefit of 
the school. This father served in the army for several years. 
That one is an executive of a local industry. This one is an 
outstanding architect. That one is a filling-station attendant 
who has a well-rounded personality and a deep understanding 
of human relationships. This mother is an amateur musician. 
That mother has real artistic ability. If more parents were 
brought into the classroom, the horizons of children could be 
extensively widened, and the teachers could learn a great deal 
more concerning what needs to be done and how to do it. 

Through home reports and school publications the school 
makes a conscious effort to inform parents of the progress of 
their children. Why should not the teachers make as deliberate 
an effort to draw from parents their notions of the kinds of 
experiences which pupils need? Home visits by teachers, in- 
telligently planned and tactfully. promoted, can develop de- 
sirable home-school amity. Teachers who behave during home 
visits like social workers checking a family on relief, by gazing 
curiously about and by asking embarrassing personal questions, 
can seriously impair the bonds of friendship between home and 
school and nullify the best efforts of others to learn from parents 
the needs of their children. Calls on parents may be strictly 
social, justified solely by the desire of teacher and parent to 
know each other better as individuals. When it becomes neces- 
sary to consider a pupil's problem, the teacher may invite the 
parent to visit the classroom or may diplomatically arrange a 
visit to the home “for business purposes” and settle the matter 
in a businesslike manner. 
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In examining and analyzing the needs of boys and girls, the 
supervisor and the teacher should utilize the contributions that 
can be made by such persons as the physician, the nurse, the 
psychologist, the social worker, and other specialists in the 
community. All these persons and many others as well can 
make valuable contributions to the school program, and the 
supervisor should do his utmost to make their assistance avail- 
able to teachers. 

Why do so many supervisors, in particular, and school peo- 
ple, in general, feel that the processes of education must be 
carried on only by the professional? For example, instructional 
trips and visits by pupils to local industries, farms, business 
establishments, governmental agencies, and other sources of 
information are usually planned in terms of needs and purposes 
determined by supervisor and teachers—parents are largely 
ignored. Yet, these parents own the farms, operate the indus- 
tries, and conduct the affairs of local government. They are the 
citizens of the community who daily interact with each other 
in all the complicated interrelationships of modern life. They 
know better than others the problems of making a living, of 
rearing a family, and of facing the thousand and one situations 
that enter into the business of living in the community. Because 
of these experiences, parents should have a broad knowledge of 
the needs of their children, here and now, and of problems they 
are likely to face in the future. In striving to discover the kinds 
of experiences which will benefit all pupils most, school people 
would profit greatly through deliberate efforts to tap this vast 
reservoir of parent resources. 

Perhaps the greatest and most reliable sources of information 
about young human beings are the boys and girls themselves. 
In directing a study of the young people of the community, the 
supervisor will profit by enlisting the aid of parents, pupils, 
teachers, and lay citizens. He must get the home, the school, 
and the community to work as a unit if the most effective re- 
sults are to be obtained. Proceeding in this direction, he should 
guide the groups in devising and in using interest inventories, 
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vocational intention questionnaires, rating scales of social and 
emotional maturity, and educational planning sheets. Teachers 
and parents should prepare anecdotal records of the notable 
behavior of pupils, both desirable and undesirable. Physical 
condition and general health should be meticulously checked. 
Individual interviews with pupils and parents should be con- 
ducted. Work activities, homelife conditions, and economic 
statuses should be carefully examined. Free use should be made 
of standardized tests of all kinds, of teachers’ estimates of 
school progress, and of achievement records. In brief, every 
legitimate means should be used to build a comprehensive 
picture of boys and girls as individuals. 

Application of any of the several methods of determining the 
common and individual needs of children will result in the 
collection of large masses of data. In order to avoid duplication 
of effort and omission of essential facts, the supervisor should 
help the teachers to devise a system for organizing and record- 
ing information as it is collected. The records developed should 
be cumulative in order to insure completeness; they should be 
concise if they are to prove useful. If the information regarding 
an individual child is to be used by the teachers and other 
school personnel concerned with his instruction, records must 
be easily accessible to those concerned. The confidential nature 
of the child’s records, especially those pertaining to his mental 
ability, personality traits, and family conditions, must be 
scrupulously respected by the persons who use and have access 
to the information. 

The supervisor will need to help teachers to understand, 
analyze, and interpret the masses of data they collect and 
record as they study the needs of the children they teach. The 
results of the analysis and the interpretation of the data should 
reveal how common and individual needs operate both as 
cause and effect in the educative process. Teachers should not 
be permitted to waste time in useless efforts to compare the 
importance of the needs of an individual with the common 


needs of the group—both have importance and significance 
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in any program aimed at the improvement of instruction. Actu- 
ally, “provision for individual differences” has become, for 
many teachers, a trite phrase of educational jargon. Some dif- 
ferences have been cited so often that they have come to be 
commonplace. In many instances the real differences among 
pupils have totally escaped the notice of the teachers. Varia- 
tions in the ability to learn the prescribed content of subject- 
matter courses have dominated the thinking and practice of 
most teachers in their efforts to deal individually with boys and 
girls. The low level of the development of special skills, the lack 
of abiding interests and specific occupational preparation, the 
absence of ability to plan efficiently, and the subnormal emo- 
tional and social maturity, found among different pupils in 
varying degrees, have largely gone unnoticed by many teach- 
ers and have remained as more or less permanent deficiencies in 
the lives of numerous individuals. 

Clearly, the conditions mentioned emphasize the imperative 
needs of teachers for the kind of supervision which will help 
them to develop a dynamic philosophy of meeting the needs of 
pupils. The first step is to help the teachers to identify their 
pupils’ needs, both common and individual. Then will follow 
the cooperative planning and provision of experiences, mate- 
rials, methods, and procedures which will most adequately 
meet these needs. The undertaking of such a program will 
necessitate the assumption of responsibilities heretofore con- 
sidered outside the realm of the school. School people in gen- 
eral and pupils, teachers, and supervisors in particular will be 
required to shoylder new and additional duties calling for the 
expenditure of large amounts of time and energy. “Time sched- 
ules” and “loads” must be adjusted to permit much of the work 
to be done during regular school hours. Flexibility of organiza- 
tion is necessary in order to provide for duties which will need 
to be performed away from the school building. All school 
groups face a common problem of identifying and of providing 
for pupils’ needs, but each group has an individual problem of 
developing its own program in its own community. 
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65. Supervision Aids Teachers in Developing Means for 
Meeting the Needs of Pupils. 


If supervisors and teachers should end their work with the 
mere discovery and analysis of pupil needs, the program of in- 
struction would not be materially improved. It is only when 
cooperative planning and endeavor extend into the area of 
meeting needs that the pupils and the community actually 
benefit. The work of the supervisor, then, should be aimed at 
helping teachers to do the kind of teaching and to develop the 
type of instructional program which will satisfy the needs of 
their pupils. While the supervisor works more directly with 
teachers than with pupils, he must not forget that his main 
function is to help improve the schools for the boys and girls. 

A balanced program of instruction will strive to satisfy the 
physical, emotional, mental, and social needs of young people. 
Assisting teachers to build such a program poses supervisory 
problems of varying nature and magnitude. How some super- 
visors have solved their problems is indicated in the following 
descriptions of the ways in which different supervisors have 
worked with teachers to meet the varied and multiple needs of 
youth. 

The health program developed by the Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, schools illustrates clearly the direction which a supervisor 
may give to the efforts of teachers to meet the physical needs 
of boys and girls. In the Wilmington schools, children are ex- 
_ amined by school physicians before entering kindergarten or 
first grade, and then every second year in the odd numbered 
classes—first to eleventh included. These physical examinations 
make it possible for children to discover and utilize their physi- 
cal assets, and enable them and their parents to become aware 
of physical handicaps and to encourage correction or ways to 
Overcome them. 

The physicians and nurses rafek children, when necessary, 
to private physicians, dentists, or clinics. The nurse assists the 
teacher to follow up physical examinations by calling on school 
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dentists, clinics, service clubs, social agencies, and others to 
serve if it is felt necessary and desirable. 

At the parent’s request, vaccinations and inoculations are 
administered yearly to children who are not already immunized 
against certain communicable diseases. Chest X rays are pro- 
vided for all senior high-school pupils every two years. In all 
elementary grades and in general science, biology, and physical 
education classes in the secondary schools, children are taught 
good health attitudes and practices and are helped to discover 
and correct inconsistencies in their own health habits. School 
cafeterias provide wholesome, nutritious, tasty meals at reasona- 
ble cost, and children are helped by their teachers, particularly 
in the primary grades, to choose food wisely. Wilmington teach- 
ers, especially on the elementary level, are trained to observe 
children carefully, to be constantly on the lookout for evi- 
dences among children of deviations from normal health, to be 
aware of symptoms, and to refer children to nurses or physi- 
cians whenever it is deemed advisable. The entire effort in the 
areas of health education and service is pointed toward the 
maintenance and improvement of the physical well-being of 
each child. 

Although the health programs in various schools will have 
different features, there is one common factor which should 
be paramount in any program. That factor is over-all program 
coordination, which is essentially a supervisory function. Al- 
though the supervisor can be helpful in arranging schedules 
and caring for other details, coordination of health exam- 
inations, instruction, and service represents his greatest con- 
tribution to the successful development of the health program 
and to its integration with the total school offerings. 

In addition to needs connected with physical health, all 
children have mental and emotional needs which must be 
satisfied if they are to become healthy, well-adjusted individ- 
uals. As indicated in Principle 63, the factors basic to a-child’s 
mental and emotional health are: (1) a sense of security, or a 
feeling that one is loved and wanted; (2) a sense of belonging 
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to a group, or acceptance by one’s associates; (3) a sense of 
adequacy, or a feeling that one can accomplish required tasks; 
and (4) a sense of moral right, or a feeling that one’s actions 
are in accord with reality and with one’s accepted value system. 

In an effort to recognize children’s mental and emotional 
needs and to provide the basic conditions for satisfying the 
needs, many teachers are studying child growth and develop- 
ment through formal courses in institutions of higher learning. 
Equally important, or perhaps even more important, is the 
help the supervisor can give teachers in developing effective 
techniques for discovering and helping maladjusted boys and 
girls. Important among the types of aid the supervisor can 
render to teachers are: the discovery of better methods for 
conducting effective home visits and parent conferences, better 
ways for using psychological tests and other instruments in 
determining the child's ability to perform assigned tasks, more 
effective means of applying sociometric techniques especially 
in the discovery of “fringers,” “isolates,” or “rejected” children, 
and better ways of discovering those experiences and situations 
which create emotional problems for the child. In addition to 
working directly with teachers on the kinds of problems indi- 
cated, the supervisor can be of invaluable help in making 
available the services of individuals and agencies in the com- 
munity which are capable of rendering specialized aid in the 
handling of difficult cases of maladjustment. 

Because of vast social changes resulting from the close 
proximity in which masses of people live and work, and be- 
cause of scientific and technological advances which have in- 
creased the tempo of life and produced innumerable tensions, 
it is more important today than ever that children be helped 
to appreciate the worth of others and learn the meaning of 
cooperation. In the face of such demands, teachers are striving 
to develop in children the ability to recognize and respect the 
value of individuals and the ability to cooperate with others in 
work and in play. Starting in kindergarten and continuing 
through all grades, increased efforts are being made to help 
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children learn to get along with others and to assume responsi- 
bilities as individuals and as members of the group. Direction 
of the efforts to satisfy the basic social needs of pupils requires 
the cooperation of supervisors and teachers in implementing 
the social aspects of the instructional program. Supervisory 
guidance and assistance of a high order is necessary if teachers 
are to provide learning experiences adequate to achieve the 
proper social development of boys and girls. 

The project methods used at various grade levels, the free 
and group recreational play, the teamwork developed in choral, 
instrumental, and dramatic groups and in athletics, all promote 
the achievement of worth-while social objectives. The coopera- 
tive work programs of commercial courses and vocational 
schools definitely train for “getting along with others.” In addi- 
tion, the planned and the spontaneous social affairs, dances, 
parties, and clubs are all part of an educational program de- 
signed to help children develop an understanding of and an 
appreciation for others. Particularly at the secondary level 
such activities help the maturing adolescent adjust to his 
natural, growing interest in the opposite sex, deepen his feeling 
of civic responsibility, and develop an acceptable and desirable 
pattern of social and moral values. 

A supervisor recently reported the following instance in 
which the needs approach was employed to assist a pupil in 
adjusting himself to his surroundings: 


Jack is sixteen years old and is in the eighth grade. He 
comes from a broken home. His mother and father sepa- 
rated and his father remarried. Jack resents his stepmother. 
He has a low I.Q. He stands almost at the bottom of his 
class. He didn’t seem to belong to any group. As he is 
rather a “sissy,” the boys did not include him in any of their 
activities. He was constantly talking to one of the teachers, 
thus trying to identify himself with someone. 

The librarian gave Jack much help. She asked some of 
the primary teachers if they would allow Jack a short pe- 
riod once a week in which to tell stories to the children. 
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Jack was made a member of the Library Club. The chil- 
dren enjoyed his storytelling and were eager for him to 
come each week. 

The eighth-grade teacher gave Jack a part in a chapel 
program. The music teacher gave him a chance to play the 
drum in the band. He was also placed on the school patrol, 
which gave him a sense of responsibility and a feeling of 
contributing to the group. 

Through the concerted efforts of several teachers, Jack 
was helped to such an extent that he told one of the teach- 
ers that this had been a good school year for him—the best 
he had ever had. 

Much is still to be desired in Jack’s behavior, but his ad- 
justment is much better. He needs sympathetic understand- 
ing as much as any child I have ever seen. 


Through the “behind-the-scenes” efforts of the supervisor, the 
entire faculty worked to help Jack. They attempted to make 
him feel that he had a definite place in school activities and that 
he was receiving the interest and the sympathetic understand- 
ing of his teachers. The activities of the year helped to lay the 
foundation for his high-school work. 

It must be recognized that the entire needs approach de- 
pends upon the full acceptance and understanding of the im- 
portance of the pupil as a unique individual. If the supervisor 
and teacher are cognizant of the centrality of the boy or the 
girl in the school program, then the needs approach will be suc- 
cessful. These suggestions are offered supervisors in assisting 
teachers to initiate and utilize the thesis of pupil purpose: 


1. In preparing a unit of work, have a purpose that is defi- 
nite, specific, and worthy. 

2. Attempt to arouse a feeling of need. 

3. Build units of experience which challenge the initia- 
tive, originality, and resourcefulness of pupils. 

4. Accept the purposes which pupils propose, and help 
in evaluating them. 

5. Try to reduce artificial incentives, such as tests and 
marks, and stress the intrinsic value of experiences. 
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6. Learn the community life, the activities carried on out- 
side the school, and the common and individual inter- 
ests and needs of pupils. 

7. Give pupils a part in carrying out proposals which 
they have originated. 

8. Encourage pupils to establish goals which are stimu- 
lating and challenging. 

9. Help pupils to learn the value of careful planning. 

10. Help pupils to learn to evaluate objectively the pro- 
posals made by their fellows. 

11. Challenge pupils to overcome obstacles to achieving 
objectives which they desire. 

12. Give pupils an actual part in planning successive ac- 
tivities and units of work. 

13. Center class discussions upon the purposes pupils have 
proposed. 

14. Assist pupils in evaluating their progress along the 
lines they have proposed or approved for themselves. 


The recognition and the meeting of the needs of boys and 
girls are probably the most important keys to the improvement 
of instruction. The greater the degree to which instruction 
meets pupils’ needs, the higher the integrity of the program. As 
supervisors lead teachers to understand and apply the needs 
approach to the solution of instructional problems, pupils’ in- 
terests will widen, classroom teaching will become vital and 
dynamic, and school experiences will be more meaningful. 

The best clues to the improvement of instruction are the 
needs of the boys and girls in the school. 


ACTION POINTERS 


1. Urge teachers to study the community, its problems and 
needs. Include them in the conduction of community sur- 
veys and studies. 

2. Make over-all coordination your principal contribution to 
the success of the health program. 

3. Help teachers to win parent support and assistance in pro- 
moting the health program. 
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. Through individual work and organized study groups, help 


teachers to acquire and develop effective techniques for 
discovering and meeting pupils’ emotional needs. 

. Locate and make available to teachers the services of indi- 
viduals and agencies in the community which are able to 
render specialized aid in handling difficult cases of mental, 
emotional, and social maladjustment. 

. Assist teachers in planning activities and experiences which 
will help children to recognize and respect the value of in- 
dividuals, to cooperate with others, and to assume respon- 
sibilities as individuals and members of the group. 


PROBLEMS 


. List the means you may use to acquaint teachers with the 
contributions and services which various people and agen- 
cies in the community can render to the work of the school. 
. List the areas which you think should be investigated in a 
comprehensive study of the educational needs of the youth 
of a community. 

. List the ways in which parents may be utilized to a greater 
extent than they are at present in the school in which you 
work or in one which you know well. Outline a plan for 
creating teacher interest in improving the situation. 

. Outline a plan for determining the educational needs of the 
youth in your community or in one which you know well. 

. List ten common needs of the youth of your community. 
Analyze the school program in light of these needs and note 
those which are not adequately being met. Outline a plan 
for arousing the teachers’ interest in the situation and for 
improving the school program accordingly. 

. List the kinds of information which you think cumulative 
pupil personnel records should contain. Analyze the records 
of the school in which you work or in one known well to 
you in terms of the material of this chapter. Outline a plan 
for working with the teachers in improving the ways in 
which pupil records are kept and used. 
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7. Analyze the program of health examinations, instruction, 
and service in the school in which you work or in one 
known well to you. Outline a plan for helping the teachers 
to improve the total health program of the school. 

8. Select from the means presented for assisting teachers to 
initiate and utilize the thesis of pupil purpose those activi- 
ties which appeal most strongly to you. Outline a plan for 
carrying out these activities with the teachers of the school 
in which you work or of one known well to you. 
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ACTION APPROACH 


1. 


O 


How is supervision related to the 
problems of selecting and develop- 
ing instructional materials? 


. In what ways may the supervisor 


help teachers to develop materials 
in terms of real-life problems? 


. How may the supervisor help 


teachers to develop and utilize in- 
structional materials related to the 
problems of pupils without radical 
curricular reorganization? 


. What criteria should the supervisor 


employ in helping teachers to pre- 
pare and evaluate instructional ma- 
terials? 


. What procedures may the supervi- 


sor employ in assisting teachers to 
select instructional materials? 


. How may the supervisor help teach- 


ers to utilize materials in relating 
their teaching to living in the com- 
munity? 


. How is the development of mate- 


rials of instruction related to cur- 
riculum improvement? 


. How may instructional limits be ex- 


panded through the preparation 
and use of materials of instruction? 


. How may the supervisor assist in 


developing a functional library? 


X. 


SUPERVISION 
THROUGH 
SELECTION 

AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL 


MATERIALS 


NE OF the outstanding achievements of the modern school 
is the substitution of activity for passivity. Gone is the be- 


lief that pupils learn mainly by sitting still and merely listen- 
ing; it is now believed that they learn best through a variety of 
activities—talking, singing, building, acting, playing, and read- 
ing. Thus, teachers and supervisors have come to recognize the 
fact that pupils need school experiences involving activity. The 
activities provided through the school program have become 
increasingly significant, not merely because the boys and girls 
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prefer action to inaction, but also because they learn through 
activity. 

The teacher can promote learning by meeting individual dif- 
ferences through new and varied activities and by providing 
pupils of varying abilities with challenging assignments. Every 
pupil should be helped to achieve his full capacity; each should 
have materials which utilize his whole ability. Varied group 
activities must also be provided, because all pupils need many 
socializing experiences. It should not be imagined, though, that 
these experiences “just happen”; teachers are able to provide 
them only after detailed planning and by utilizing instructional 
materials not usually included in traditional teaching situations. 
The supervisor is in a unique position to aid teachers to increase 
the effectiveness of their teaching by assisting them in select- 
ing and developing instructional materials that will give mean- 
ing and purpose to the activities and experiences provided for 


the boys and girls they teach. 


66. Supervision Should Help Shift the Basis of Selecting 
and Developing Instructional Materials from Sub- 
jects to Areas of Living. 


Superior leadership, excellent staffs, and other favorable 


conditions have enabled some schools to work toward a rather .” 


complete reorganization of the curriculum in terms of the dis- 
covered needs of children and youth. Other schools have not 
undertaken a complete reorganization but have considered a 
step-by-step approach to be more feasible. Regardless of the 
type and manner of curricular reorganization, administrators, 
supervisors, and teachers have displayed great interest in units 
of work and materials of instruction which have included prob- 
lems related to the various areas of living, such as food, shelter, 
and clothing. 

The development of the type of instructional materials men- 
tioned was a part of the Sloan Experiment in Applied Eco- 
nomics. This experiment grew from the idea that schools should 
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attempt to improve the living conditions of the communities 
which they serve. In the spring of 1939 various persons on the 
staff of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation visited schools in Ken- 
tucky, Florida, and Vermont. A full description of the Sloan Ex- 
periment in Kentucky is given in The Sloan Experiment in Ken- 
tucky (see Selected References ). In isolated rural communities 
were found teachers suggesting that the children bank pennies 
for a nest egg so that they might later buy a business and enjoy 
health and prosperity. “Pennies,” “nest egg, and “bank” were 
words strange to many if not all of the boys and girls because 
there was little chance that in their impoverished conditions 
they would ever see a bank, let alone save enough money to 
make an investment. Through the reading of Chaucer's Canter- 
bury Tales and stories of Switzerland and its goats or of Holland 
and its windmills, the same children were taken on distant 
mental voyages. Many more illustrations could be cited to show 
that in all the schools visited, instruction for the most part was 
not related to the life and conditions of the community. 

On the basis of the observations, the Sloan Foundation de- 
cided to give grants-in-aid to the universities of Kentucky, 
Florida, and Vermont for the purpose of conducting experi- 
ments in applied economics. Each of the institutions devised 
and administered an experimental program designed to dis- 
cover whether school instruction could raise the level of living 
in the community. 

While schools are the normal agency for promoting economic 
improvement, too few have developed programs concerned 
with community economic problems. It was, therefore, a matter 
of frontier thinking to put into action such a program as that 
undertaken by the Sloan Experiment in Applied Economics. It 
is significant that in the final analysis it was decided that the 
entire undertaking should rest upon a planned program of 
leadership through supervision. The major supervisory tech- 
nique was developing new instructional materials related to the 
life problems of the pupils. 

Through the cooperative efforts of supervisors and teachers, 
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working cooperatively on new and different teaching materials, 
it was possible to shift the emphasis in the experimental schools 
from a strict textbook, subject-centered approach to one which 
employed such materials as the Smith Family series, a group of 
lithographed readers on the second-grade level. This series in- 
cluded the following illustrated books: Planning the Farm; 
The Smith's New Garden; Improving the Garden; A Fish Pond 
on the Farm; Fishing in Our Pond; Sorghum Time; Fruits, Nuts, 
and Berries; and Fun at the Fair. The books tell how the Smith 
family are forced by economic necessity to make a living from 
their farm. They select a garden site, plan and plant their gar- 
den, build a fish pond, set grapevines and strawberry plants, 
transplant fruit and nut trees, make sorghum molasses, and start 
a colony of bees. The county health officer assists them with 
their problems, as does the county agent. The family buys a 
milk goat so that a sick child will have a balanced diet when 
he comes home from the hospital. Father, mother, and their 
four children attend the county fair and win prizes on the food 
which they exhibit. | 

The teacher’s guide, developed by the teachers and the su- 
pervisor, gives suggestions for the improvement of the total 
school program. The illustrations picture decorations that could 
make a schoolroom more attractive and furnish ideas for charts 
and other teaching devices. 

Because of the suitability and appeal of the instructional 
materials, pupils began to take increased interest in reading and 
in other phases of the school program. Equally important was 
_ the way in which the community also benefited. The work of 
the South Mill Creek School in Kentucky furnishes an excellent 
example. The school is located in a sparsely settled mountain 
area, on a logging road six miles from the main highway. A 
survey of the community indicated that a variety of fruit trees 
could be grown, but few were found; and these few were not 
cared for to the best advantage. After studying the problem 
and reading the little booklet Fruits, Nuts, and Berries from the 
Smith Family series, several grades in the school cooperated 
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with the third-grade boys and girls in planting a small orchard 
and a seedling bed on the school grounds. Suitable locations 
were carefully chosen, cleared, and cultivated. A few small 
trees were transplanted from community-owned property, 
while others were ordered from a nursery. As the children 
shared experiences with their parents, evidences of further 
planting became apparent. The activities were meaningful be- 
cause they were related through the materials of instruction to 
life problems in the home and community. 

The illustration furnishes evidence of the benefits which ac- 
crue from leadership through good supervision. It emphasizes 
the necessity for supervisors to improve existing materials and 
methods and to plan new approaches to curriculum improve- 
ment through helping teachers develop supplementary in- 
structional materials. 


67. Good Supervision Makes Provision for Developing In- 
structional Materials without a Radical Reorganiza- 
tion of the Curriculum. 


Most educators today feel that the curricula of the schools 
should be rethought and perhaps reorganized. It is their be- 
lief that instructional programs should be aimed less at mere 
mastery of subject matter as an end and more at acquisition of 
knowledge as a means to solving the real-life problems faced 
by pupils. Such programs would be based upon meaningful 
activities and purposeful experiences designed to stimulate the 
interests of the pupils, to meet their needs, and to challenge 
their abilities. There are probably many educators who would 
advocate the immediate adoption of a core curriculum program 
and the abandonment of departmentalization at all levels. The 
supervisor, though, must recognize that the school in which he 
works may not be ready to take immediate revolutionary steps 
in the reorganization of its curriculum. In addition, he may find 
many staff members who are not ready to participate in radical 
curricular renovations. In view of these circumstances, the su- 
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pervisor must be adequately prepared to assist teachers in the 
development of instructional materials which will fit into the 
present type of organization for instruction. Particularly is this 
true at the secondary level where change in the curriculum has 
come more slowly than in the elementary school. 

There is no doubt that the educational programs of our 
schools can be improved if the instructional materials are built 
around experiences which meet the needs, the interests, and 
the abilities of the pupils. Certainly the fundamental processes 
(the 3-R’s) are of little value unless they function in the daily 
living of the pupils. Such a functional frame of reference may 
be found in the problems of daily life faced by the boys and 
girls themselves. 

An excellent example of secondary school instructional ma- 
terials based on real problems is a unit developed in a small 
secondary school in a rural community. This particular unit of 
work is centered about the very significant problem of living 
in the family group. 


LIVING IN THE FAMILY GROUF* 
(Sociology—Grade Twelve) 


I, INTRODUCTION 


The family is the most important social institution. Upon its sta- 
bility depends very largely the stability of a democracy. 

Changes in the family have been coterminous with the Industrial 
Revolution. Both good and evil have resulted. The modern family is 
more democratic; the wife has, in many cases, economic independ- 
ence. On the other hand, new attitudes concerning the individ- 
ualism of women, and even children, are reflected in a rapidly 
mounting divorce rate. 

Many think that the school should begin to educate for marriage. 
This unit is an attempt to do so; it contains guidance for prospective 
married couples. 


1 Materials developed by Virgil Lowry, teacher, Millersburg Consolidated 
School, Bourbon County, Kentucky. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, 
University of Kentucky, 24, (June, 1952), pp. 50—6o. 
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Topic I describes the changing family and cites the individual 
and social tragedy resulting from the divorce evil. 

Topic II explains how to make the most of marriage—what the 
individual himself can do. It outlines why people do or do not 
marry, and analyzes characteristics for a satisfactory marriage. 

Good marriages are based upon economic well-being and secu- 
rity. Therefore, Topic III shows how the family can make more 
intelligent use of its income. 

Topic IV attempts to teach how to prepare for future security 
(1) by individual effort and (2) with the help of society. 


Il, OBJECTIVES 


. To study changing family trends. 

. To understand the nature and functions of family and marriage. 
. To realize the individual and social implications of divorce. 

. To learn how to make the most of marriage. 

. To understand how the family’s standard of living may be raised. 
. To inquire how the family may prepare for future security. 


Aamo hw Pp 


II. CONTENT 


The family in transition 
A. Family life of yesterday and today 
1. The primitive family 
2. The great family and the small family 
3. An old-fashioned family 
4. A modern family 
5. Is housekeeping still a full-time job? 
B. The increase in divorce 
1. The average duration of a marriage 
. Children and divorce 
. Legal grounds for divorce 
. Provision for alimony 
. Some reasons for the increase in divorce 
. Difficulties of adjustment following divorce 
c. What can society do to help marriage? 
1. Tightening the marriage laws 
2. The establishment of domestic relations courts 
3. The marriage counselor 


Ou b& ® b 
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4. Education for marriage and parenthood 


5: 


Lightening the economic handicaps of marriage 


Making the most of marriage 
A. Why people do and do not marry 


ui 
2. 


Why people marry 
Why some people never marry 


B. Choosing a marriage partner 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


The romantic tradition 

Why love is blind 

The purpose of the engagement period 
Personality testing 


5. What type of couple is most happily married? 


c. Characteristics of the successful family 


1; 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Democratic relationships 
Efficient, shared housekeeping 

F amily recreation and good times 
Picture of a successful family 


The family’s standard of living 

A. The standard of living 

B. What is a high standard of living? 

c. How budgeting makes possible a higher standard of living 


2 
. How to make a budget 

. Following a budget 

. The savings program 

. Borrowing to meet an emergency 
. Borrowing to make a purchase 


Oui -& G Wb 


What is a budget? 


p. How better buying makes possible a higher standard of living 


vb 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Wise buying 

Buying according to government grades 
Buying according to specification © 

The use of a rating service 


E. How consumer organization permits a higher standard of living 


1. 
2. 


The consumer movement 
Consumer co-operatives 


Social Security and the family 
A. Why families may require economic aid 


1g 
2. 


Personal savings are insufficient 
Disability of the breadwinner 
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3. Disability of the mother of young children 
4. Old age 
5. Death of a parent 
B. Sources of financial aid other than social insurance 
1. Private charity 
2. Public assistance 
c. Financial aid through social insurance 
1. The development of social insurance 
2. Welfare funds of unions and fraternal orders 
3. Social insurance abroad 
4. Workmen’s Compensation in the United States 
5. The states pass mothers’ aid legislation 
6. The states pass old-age pensions 
7. Wisconsin adopts unemployment insurance 
&. Congress passes Social Security Act of 1935 
g. Survivors benefits are added 
D. Proposals for extending the social insurance program 
1. Should all workers be covered? 
2. Should unemployment benefits be increased? 
3. Should disability insurance be added? 
4. Should health insurance be added? 


IV. LAUNCHING THE UNIT 


One week before the unit is presented a display of interesting 
material will appear on the bulletin board. Suggestions might in- 
clude: 


Clippings from current newspapers and magazines 
Pamphlet “What Do You Expect from Marriage?” 
Pamphlet “Whom Will You Marry?” 

Pamphlet “How to Get Married and Stay That Way” 
Pamphlet “What Is a Family?” 


On the first day of this project, two short films will be shown. One 
of the films, “Family Teamwork” (16 min.), gives a story of a real 
American family, how children and parents help each other and 
how they pull together in both the home and their outside activities. 
The other film, “Family Life” (10 min.), shows how, through proper 
home management of schedules, responsibilities, privileges and 
finances, a family begins to enjoy life. 
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A discussion of the films will follow. It should be directed in such 
a manner that the pupils will decide that this subject is interesting 
and important enough to make a thorough study of it. 

After the pupils have decided that further study would be ad- 
vantageous, it will be suggested that they select a name for the unit 
of study, such as “Living in the Family Group” or any title that 
will be in line with the study to be made. 

When the title has been selected, the teacher will suggest that the 
pupils name the subjects to be studied in this unit. As the pupils 
name them, the teacher will write them on the blackboard and will 
ask leading questions to be sure that all topics in the unit are men- 
tioned. 

The list will be grouped under main headings, such as: 


The Family in Transition 
Making the Most of Marriage 
The Family’s Standard of Living 
Social Security and the Family 


It will be explained that each person would have quite a time 
finding the answers to all the questions on the list. It will then be 
suggested that the class divide itself into committees, each commit- 
tee studying a different section; then the committees can pool their 
information. 

If the class approves, committees will be formed. Each person 
will be allowed to work with the committee of his choice. 

The pupils will be instructed to meet in respective groups to elect 
a chairman. 

The pupils will be advised as to how their committees should plan 
their research work, and how they can present the material to the 
class. 

After the second committee meeting, the class will meet, the 
chairman will give a brief progress report, and the class members 
may ask questions. Each group will be given help as need arises. 

The committees will decide on how much time each group should 
be given for research, and a schedule for presentation will be set up 
by the chairman. 

The following outlines for the work of individual committees will 
be offered as suggestions of desirable activities to be carried on and 
as patterns of work: 
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Committee on the Family in Transition 


Suggested Pupil Activities 


. Make a report on “The Cost of Rearing Children.” 
. Make a display of the articles available on “Education for 


Parenthood.” 


. Prepare an essay on “Divorce in the United States.” 

. Report on “The Marriage Laws of Kentucky.” 

. Prepare an essay on “The Effect of City Life on the Family.” 
. Make a display of “The Family of Yesterday.” 


What functions once performed by the home are now per- 
formed by outside institutions? Is the change desirable? 


. Why is the family our most fundamental institution? 
. Tell about the different methods that have been used to ob- 


tain a wife. 


. Make a list of necessary activities in the home of 1850; in the 


home of today. 


. Interview your pastor and get his opinion on the divorce 


question. 


. Divorce is evidence of social disintegration. What does this 


meanP 


. What is the relation of the family to social delinquency? 
. Debate: Resolved: That divorce leads to greater immorality. 
. Look up what governmental positions in your community are 


under civil service. How many of these are open on equal 
terms to men and women? 


. Make a graph showing divorce rate for the last 50 years. 
. Debate: Resolved: That Congress should be given power to 


enact laws regulating marriage and divorce. 


. Visit a marital clinic and find out how it operates. 


Committee on Making the Most of Marriage 


Suggested Pupil Activities 


1. 
2. 


3: 


Prepare an essay on “The Ideal Family.” 

List several types of recreation in which the entire family can 
participate. 

Prepare a report on “Love at First Sight.” 
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. Try to discover how many persons in your community do not 


live with their families. Where and how do such persons live? 


. What choice faces educated young women today? 
. What must we do to prepare young people to choose mates 


more intelligently? 


. Should parents leave the problem of selecting a mate entirely 


in the hands of their children? 


. Consult Emily Post’s Etiquette and report on the procedures 


in courtship and engagement given there. 


. List the qualities you want in the person you plan to marry. 
. Make a list of items upon which prospective mates should 


agree before marriage. 


. What percentage of girls are likely to marry wealthy men? 
. Does your family enjoy your companionship at home? 

. How does the atmosphere of families differ? 

. Why do many young people feel reluctant to go to their 


parents for advice? 


. List the interest outside the home which members of your 


family have in common. 


. In what ways do you try particularly to be a good member of 


your family? 


Committee on the Family's Standard of Living 


Suggested Pupil Activities 


. Make a chart showing the number of home owners in your 


city. Get figures from the tax office. 


. Prepare an essay on “Two Can Live as Cheaply as One.” 
. List the advantages and disadvantages of buying according 


to government grades. 


. Is it wise to borrow money? 

. What is meant by consumer co-operatives? 

. Is life insurance worth while? If so, why? 

. Who should participate in making the family budget? 

. Is it wise to make installment purchases? 

. What determines our standard of living? 

. Make a family budget. 

. Is it possible to raise our standard of living? If so, how? 

. What factors should be considered before purchasing a home? 
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Committee on Social Security and the Family 


Suggested Pupil Activities 


1. Were slaves better off than modern factory workers? 
2. Can individuals provide for their own security? 
3. Visit an orphanage. For how many children is provision made? 
4. What characteristics of modern industry have contributed to 
social insecurity? 
. Is the growth of public relief a dangerous trend? 
. Appoint two or three members of the committee to visit the 
community chest. 
7. Write the Social Security Board, Washington, D.C., and ask 
for its pamphlet summarizing the Social Security Act. 
8. Do you think the old-age pension laws will discourage sav- 
ing for old age? Defend your answer. Will these laws have 
any effect upon the amount of life insurance sold? 


OUI 


V. CORRELATION 
This unit will follow and should grow out of the unit “Earning a 


Living.” It also precedes the unit on “Social Planning.” 


A. 


This unit is related to other subjects in the following manner: 
English 

1. Letters to various agencies for information and appointments 
2. Debates 

3. Writing essays 


. Arithmetic 


1. Various committees will obtain statistical information 
2. Prepare graphs 
3. Prepare a family budget 


. History 


Various committees will consider past legislation and social 
movements and relate them to existing conditions 


. Typewriting 


Reports, letters, and essays 


WATE 


Making posters and exhibits 


. Government 


1. Local, state, and federal government regulations on society 
2. Field trips to various governmental agencies 
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VI. EVALUATION 


The evaluation of this unit will be cooperative. 
Pupil Evaluation 
A. Criticizing reports 
B. Asking themselves questions 

1. Did you achieve the purpose in mind when you started the 
unit? 

2. Did you gain enough to be worth the time and effort put 
into the unit? If so, list the things you learned which you 
consider worth while to you. 

3. In what way are you working better with each other than at 
the beginning of the unit? 

4. Give any criticism of the unit, constructive or otherwise. 


Teacher Evaluation 


A. Progress 
1. Study habits 
2. Group cooperation 
3. Initiative 
4. Self-confidence 
5. Realization of responsibility 
. Oral reports 
. Written reports 
. The extent to which pupils make use of what they have learned 
. Attitude 
. Are they applying attitudes of pocperauos and good citizenship 
outside the class? 


ZymoOn 
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Films 


Courtship to Courthouse. McGraw-Hill, 1948, 15 min. 
This film is concerned with the problems that arise on the road to 
marriage. It includes factors that contribute to divorce and shows 
how easily divorce can be obtained in some states. It points out 
that an understanding of the many and complex problems of mar- 
riage must be achieved before the problems of divorce can be 
solved. 

Families First. N.Y. St. Dept. Comm., 1948, 17 min. 
By filming incidents in the lives of two families, this film shows the 
causes of tensions and frustrations as well as the results of af- 
fection and harmony. 

Family Life. Coronet, 1949, 10 min. 
Here is shown a family’s happy life based on wise management. 
Schedules, responsibilities, privileges, and finances are some of 
the problems presented. 

Family Teamwork. Frith, 1947, 16 min. 
How children and parents can help each other is demonstrated 
in this story of a real American family. 

Let Your Child Help You. N.Y.U., 1947, 11 min. 
This film shows how children learn to accept responsibility. 
Through helping at home they develop both a sense of achieve- 
ment and a desire to improve their skills. 

Marriage and Divorce. March of Time, 1949, 15 min. 
Here is a survey of the problems faced by the members of broken 
homes. Included are the opinions and advice of a number of ex- 
perts on the subject of marriage. 

Patty Garman, Little Helper. Frith, 1946, 11 min. 
How the members of a family share responsibilities is the theme 
of this film. 

You and Your Family. Assn. Films, 1946, 8 min. 
This film shows what happens when members of a family neglect 
their responsibilities. It answers the question of what an adoles- 
cent should do when denied the privileges he feels are his, 

Your Family. Coronet, 1948, 10 min. 
Here is the story of a happy family. The inevitable difficulties are 
ironed out through understanding and cooperation; a harmonious 
home life results. The role of the individual in a social unit (the 
family) is developed. 
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Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials 


At Home—With People. The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 22, New York, 1945, 31 p. 25 cents. Ways to elimi- 
nate prejudices, develop a pleasing personality, correct false ideas, 
and acquire sound community knowledge. 

Family Life (Building America). The Grolier Society, 2 West 45 
Street, New York 19, New York, 1945, 32 p. 25 cents. Its problems 
and its improvements. 

Fun for the Family. Community Service Society. Department of 
Educational Nursing. 105 East 22 Street, New York 10, New York, 
1949, 31 p. 25 cents. Makeshift and homemade games and en- 
tertainment activities portrayed in pictures. 

How to Live with Parents, by Gladys Gardner Jenkins and Joy 
Neuman, 1948, 48 p. Science Research Associates, Inc., 22 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 60 cents. 

Let's Talk It Over. University of Oklahoma. Family Life Institute, 
Norman, Oklahoma, 1941, 32 p. 10 cents. 

Parents Participate, by Elise Moller. The Woman's Press, 600 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 22, New York, 1945. 32 p. 30 cents. 
Ways of working with parents. 

The Place of the Family in American Life. The Woman's Founda- 
tion, Inc., 10 East 40 Street, New York, New York, 1945, 16 p. Free. 


The preceding unit illustrates the results which can be 
achieved by a supervisor and a group of teachers and pupils 
working together to develop meaningful materials of instruc- 
tion within the present framework of their instructional pro- 
gram. It is obvious that this particular unit and the related ac- 
tivities are not expected to be applicable to all school situations; 
however, they should open avenues of thought for many super- 
visors as they assist teachers to develop worth-while classroom 
experiences without restructuring the entire program. 


68. Criteria for Guiding the Preparation and Evaluation of 
Instructional Materials Are Necessary. 


The first step in the preparation and evaluation of new ma- 
terials of instruction is the formulation of criteria which will 
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give guidance and direction to the process of developing and 
evaluating them. While it is probably wise for teachers actually 
to develop the criteria, supervisors have definite responsibilities 
for assisting with the work. Although there are many ap- 
proaches to the development of criteria, one of the soundest and 
most profitable is a survey of the recent books and articles deal- 
ing with the preparation and evaluation of instructional ma- 
terials. The study is reported in The School Curriculum and 
Economic Improvement by Seay and Clark (see Selected Ref- 
erences ). From the survey certain pertinent statements may be 
found which will serve in establishing criteria. 

Using the survey technique, the authors and a group of teach- 
ers surveyed thirty-four books and articles which deal with 
preparing and evaluating instructional materials. From the 
survey the following criteria, applicable to materials through 
the eighth-grade level, were formulated: 


r. Content 
A. Material 

1. The content should include an abundance of ma- 
terials of the type, or containing the elements 
which are found to make a strong appeal to pu- 
pils’ interests. 
These include: 
a. Surprise—unexpected happenings 
b. Liveliness—action 
c. Conversation—verbatim 
d. Plot 
e. Humor 

2. The common theory concerning beginning ma- 
terial is that it should be based upon the usual ex- 
periences and activities of young children. 

3. The content of stories should appeal to pupils 
whose interests are widely varied. 

4. The material must be within the pupil’s compre- 
hension. 

5. The material must be true to nature as the pupil 
at that particular level knows nature. 
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6. 


10. 
11. 


There should be an appropriate balance be- 
tween the amount of material devoted to the 
various curriculum fields, such as history, science, 
civics, geography, etc. 


. There should be a balance between the basic 


types of reading materials, such as silent recrea- 
tional, oral recreational, silent work type, narra- 
tive, and informative. 


. The material should make provisions for basic 


reading abilities, such as comprehending, locat- 
ing information, selecting and evaluating mate- 
rials, and for reading speed. 


. From the second grade on there should be both 


old and new literary selections. 

The facts must be accurate. 

The material should call for individual and group 
activities. The material should be such as to 
create interests in other books and reference 
materials. 


B. Vocabulary 


1. 


2. 


The material must be written in words which the 
pupil can understand. 

The material should be checked against scientifi- 
cally determined vocabulary lists and should pro- 
vide a core of high frequency words, although 
not to such an extent as to exclude words of spe- 
cial interest or appeal. 


. New words should be added gradually. New 


words introduced per page should be confined 
to three in the first grade, four in the second 
grade, five in the third grade, and seven or eight 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. For grades 
two and three there should be an average of not 
more than: eight to sixteen different hard words 
per hundred; 51 to 60 different words per hun- 
dred; 6 to 10 prepositional phrases per hundred 
words; and g to 13 personal pronouns per hun- 
dred words. 

The number of different words per 1000 for third 
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grade should range from 258 to 358; fourth grade 
329 to 401; fifth grade 386 to 417, sixth grade 
397-5 to 435.5; seventh grade 411 to 457.5; and 
eighth grade 447 to 460.5. The number of prepo- 
sitions in each 1000 words should range from 65 
to 79 for third grade; 79 to 106 for fourth grade; 
83 to 110 for fifth grade; 100 to 114 for sixth 
grade; 100 to 116 for seventh grade; and 101 to 
123 for eighth grade. The number of uncommon 
words in each 1000 words should be not more 
than from 2 to 8 in third grade; 6 to 14 in fourth 
grade; 12 to 20 in fifth grade; 17 to 24.5 in sixth 
grade; 18.5 to 34.5 in seventh grade; and 28.5 to 
40 in eighth grade. The number of simple sen- 
tences in each 75 sentences should be from 36 to 
49 in third grade; 22 to 42.5 in fourth grade; 18 
to 29 in fifth grade; 18 to 26 in sixth grade; 11 
to 25 in seventh grade; and 10 to 24 in eighth 
grade. 


c. Structure 


JT. 


2. 


3: 


4. 
5. 


In reading material for primary grades, there 
should be variety in sentence structure. 

For intermediate grades, each paragraph should 
be a thought unit. 

In reading materials for the intermediate grades, 
most paragraphs should contain fewer than 150 
words. 

The material must be written in correct gram- 
matical form. 

Reading selections should be brief enough to 
hold the child’s interest throughout. 


p. Illustrations 


1 


PX 


3. 


Illustrations should be numerous, artistic, and 
helpful in the interpretation of the text. 

The illustrations should aid in the teaching, not 
be merely decorative. 

The types of pictures should include those with 
a high degree of color saturation; those involving 
humor and action; and those which tell a story. 
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u. Mechanical make-up 
A. Print 

1. The type or print should be easily legible to the 
child. The print on one side should not show 
through to the other. 

2. At the primary level the chief consideration 
should be clear, large-size type. Although au- 
thorities vary, the majority holds that 18 point 
type is best for the first grade and 14 point type 
for the second and third grades. 

B. Length of line and page 

1. The lines should be about go mm. (3 or 4 inches) 
in length for primary pupils. 

2. An average of 10 to 12 lines per page is best for 
primary reading materials. 

3. The average number of words per page in read- 
ers should be as follows: primers from 28 to 48; 
first readers from 52 to 65; second readers from 
78 to 115; third readers from 128 to 133; fourth 
readers from 159 to 200; fifth readers from 236 to 
310, and sixth readers from 257 to 345. 


Suitable scales for measuring the difficulty of reading ma- 
terials for high-school pupils are not generally utilized by 
teachers. Certainly criteria such as those outlined for evaluating 
the difficulty of materials for elementary-school boys and girls 
are usually more widely used than standards for preparing and 
evaluating secondary-school materials. Probably the most rea- 
sonable procedure in determining what makes a high-school 
book easy or difficult for pupils to use is to gather opinions of 
teachers, whose job it is to select textbooks, make assignments, 
suggest related readings, and evaluate the outcomes of reading. 
Many authorities have expressed confidence in teachers’ judg- 
ments; however, attempts have been made to make what might 
be termed an “analytical” approach to the matter of measuring 
difficulty of high-school reading materials. According to the 
analytical method, the concept of difficulty is a statistical one, 
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established in terms of the average reading score which a group 
of persons of known ability is able to make when tested on a 
given selection, and accounted for by certain structural or con- 
ceptual elements identified through an analysis of the selection. 
The degree of association between the occurrence of the various 
elements and the concept of difficulty is expressed by a coefhi- 
cient of correlation. 

Findings obtained from such an approach are objective and 
above reproach as far as they go, but the very nature of the 
method usually prevents their going far enough. Such findings 
are necessarily limited to those elements which lend themselves 
to quantitative analysis and statistical treatment. Many persons 
tend to interpret numerical relationships as causal and hence to 
explain difficulty in terms of a few isolated elements rather than 
in terms of the interaction of many. 

If the problem at the secondary level is approached from an- 
other point of view, it may be in order to ask what makes a book 
interesting to read. After reviewing the ideas expressed by li- 
brarians, publishers, and teachers, general agreement may be 
reached that factors of content are of first importance; factors 
of style, second; format, third; and organization, last. Accord- 
ing to the opinions of those in the field, the strongest attack has 
been made upon the reading problem for secondary pupils 
when they are given a theme that interests them, whether it be 
serious or humorous or whether it concern human beings or 
things. 

The criteria outlined for the preparation, selection, and 
evaluation of materials of instruction should not be regarded as 
final and conclusive standards. Rather, modifications which 
may include additions to or eliminations from the list should be 
made in light of additional research. It is the responsibility of 
supervisors and teachers to be on the alert constantly for ideas 
which will assist them in preparing instructional materials more 
effectively. Changes in established criteria need to be made as 
inadequacies become evident and as new ideas are gleaned 
from the constant search for better materials. 
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69. The Supervisor Should Assist in Developing Proce- 
dures for the Selection of Textbooks and other In- 
structional Aids. 


For many years the curriculum of the public schools of this 
nation was firmly tied to state textbook adoptions which often 
remained in force for five or ten years. Such practice resulted 
in inflexible and inadequate educational programs which could 
never be completely geared to our rapidly changing and de- 
veloping social and economic world. The textbook adoption 
laws have changed in the majority of states, and more freedom 
is granted in the selection of textbooks. Even in those states 
which are still handicapped by antiquated laws, the supervisor 
has the important task of assisting in the selection of textbooks 
and other instructional aids. 

During the past two decades some of the most scientific work 
in education has been done by the textbook publishers of the 
country. The basic content of each subject area and the psy- 
chological bases of the curriculum have been carefully studied. 
As a result of these efforts, better and more effective means of 
presenting materials have been developed. Since these im- 
provements have been made by many publishers, the super- 
visors and the teachers have an added responsibility to the pu- 
pils to select the materials which will be of greatest use and 
value. The supervisor may make a real contribution through 
acquainting the teachers with the background of new materials. 
In like manner, the teachers may increase the appreciation of 
the pupils for the materials which they are studying. 

Although much more emphasis is being placed on locally de- 
veloped materials than was formerly the case, textbooks are still 
necessary to effective teaching and learning. Thus, the selection 
of textbooks and reference books is one of the important factors 
in the improvement of instruction. For many years, the super- 
intendent of schools apparently felt that it was his duty to select 
the books, and quite often he selected the ones which would 
cost the least. No longer is this method of selection employed in 
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the best school systems because it is believed that the teachers 
and the supervisors are the persons most concerned with the 
books and other teaching aids and are, therefore, the ones who 
should select them. Various methods have been devised to 
make it possible for those concerned to select intelligently the 
materials they use. 

Since a democratic procedure is desirable and since many 
systems are too large for all the teachers to work at once on the 
problem of selecting books, it has become customary for com- 
mittees to consider the materials for their particular fields. 
These committees represent various grade levels or subject 
areas and to a certain degree operate independently. It should 
be quite obvious, however, that the committees must be repre- 
sentative in their point of view and in their choice of books and 
materials because attention must be given to the sequential 
experiences to be provided for the pupils. In assuming responsi- 
bility for the success of the activities of the various groups, the 
supervisor should bring about the over-all coordination neces- 
sary. A committee of teachers can assist in making the super- 
visors coordination more effective than if he attempted the 
job alone; and by working with the supervisor, the teachers 
can increase their competence in selecting instructional mate- 
rials. 

The selection of materials of instruction can be simply a text- 
book rating program, or it can be an experience in which basic 
curriculum assumptions are analyzed and in which there is an 
examination of the purposes (and the validity of the purposes) 
for which the materials are being selected. It is, therefore, 
quite important that the supervisor and his teachers make a 
complete and thorough study of the philosophy and objectives 
of various activities and perhaps of the entire curriculum before 
actually launching into a program of textbook selection. The 
methods of teaching would also be a most important considera- 
tion, and in many instances the facts about the make-up of the 
community would play a large part in the determination of the 
proper materials of instruction. 
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After such studies as those mentioned above have been made 
and after certain conclusions have been reached, it is quite 
often helpful to the committee members and the supervisor to 
use score cards in selecting textbooks. Although there are cer- 
tain dangers inherent in the use of rating cards, the values 
outweigh the evils. While there are some good score cards on 
the market, it is generally conceded that a locally produced 
card is more effective because it will awaken the local com- 
mittee’s desire to study the criteria of a good book. It may be 
helpful for the supervisor to secure several forms of score cards 
in order that the teachers may see the factors considered by 
others to be important in selecting a book. In making the final 
selection, though, a score card which emphasizes local needs 
is the best. 

The same general principles which apply to the selection of 
textbooks would also apply in the selection of audio-visual 
materials, because the major purpose in using audio and visual 
aids is that of improving the quality of the learning that takes 
place in the classroom. This is the goal toward which all in- 
structional workers should direct their efforts. Therefore, it 
is obvious that supervisors should work in cooperation with all 
who are involved in the development of the audio-visual phase 
of the school program. 

Learning theories stress the importance of need-centered 
learning activities in which textbooks, films, recordings, and 
other materials are selected and used in a way that permits 
the learner to deal more effectively with his problem. Mate- 
rials, therefore, should never be the determinant of the learn- 
ing activity. 

The implications of the principle stated above would be: (1) 
learning proceeds more effectively when the learners partici- 
pate in the selection and planning of their learning materials 
and activities; and (2) block bookings of films, auditorium 
presentations as a substitute for classroom films, and other such 
practices which make it difficult to coordinate audio-visual ma- 
terials with classroom situations are open to serious question. 
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The selection of audio-visual materials is a vital leadership 
responsibility of the supervisor; however, this statement should 
not be interpreted to mean that the supervisor should make 
the selections and dictate the use of materials. It is usually 
relatively easy for teachers to preview films or other materials 
under consideration for use or for purchase. Perhaps the super- 
visor will have to transport the films or materials to the teachers’ 
building. Perhaps he will need to convince the administration 
of the necessity for giving teachers enough free time to view 
and appraise such materials; but whatever the problem, teach- 
ers should be given an opportunity to grow in their concepts of 
what may constitute good learning materials. 

In selecting textbooks and other instructional materials, a 
committee may need to screen the numerous books and mate- 
rials which will probably be presented for consideration. When 
the field has been narrowed, it is highly desirable for the com- 
mittee to seek the judgment of all the teachers in the particular 
subject field or grade level for which books are being selected. 
Such action not only assures the selection of better materials, 
but also makes possible greater utilization after adoption. When 
the teachers feel that they have honestly had a part in the 
selection, they are much more interested in putting the books 
and materials to the best possible use. Through such procedures 
teachers and supervisors develop high professional relation- 
ships and thereby educate themselves for cooperative work on 
larger units of instruction. 


70. The Supervisor Should Assist in Developing a Func- 
tional Library for Every School. 


In far too many schools and classrooms the instructional pro- 
gram is geared to the material contained between the covers 
of a single textbook. To restrict the curriculum to the narrow 
range of the materials presented, primarily, in one book is to 
suggest that the job of the teacher is merely to divide the mate- 
rial into segments which may be conveniently covered during 
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the semester or six-week periods into which the school year 
may be divided. Moreover, such a restriction implies that the 
job of the pupil is to find out what the book says through 
memorizing the material it contains. By contrast, modern 
educational theory and an ever increasing part of practice 
emphasize problem-centered learning, which recognizes the 
existence of several points of view and is interested in develop- 
ing critical mindedness and ability to draw conclusions based 
upon a variety of evidence. A single book is not sufficient for the 
kind of learning indicated. Books and other types of reference 
materials are demanded by pupils who have learned to ask 
such questions as: Is it true? What are the facts? Upon what 
bases are these conclusions drawn? Thus, the library and its 
contents become extremely important factors in a modern 
instructional program. In fact, many supervisors maintain that 
a good library ranks next to the teacher in importance as a part 
of the environment surrounding teaching and learning. 

In helping the staff to determine the placement of books and 
supplementary materials, the supervisor should recognize that 
there is a close relationship between availability and use. Books 
are not likely to be used by the pupils unless they are easily 
accessible. Certainly books are not valuable unless they are 
used. The library problem faced by most schools is how to get 
the pupils and the books together or how to organize a func- 
tional library. Perhaps one answer is to place the books where 
the pupils need them and will most likely use them—in the 
classroom. Such an arrangement would mean that in the upper 
grades the science books would be located in the science rooms, 
the English and literature books in the English rooms, and so 
on. In the lower grades and in schools having the core curricu- 
lum, a variety of books in many fields would have to be located 
in the classrooms. However, most schools cannot afford such 
an arrangement or at best they can finance only a modified 
form of it. In most school situations, then, the central library 
appears to be the primary means of solving the problem of 


getting books and pupils together. 
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The role of the central library and that of the librarian in a 
modern educational program are of importance to the super- 
visor in his efforts to improve instruction. Books and libraries 
are of value only to the extent that they are used. Getting pupils 
to use the library is one of the principal problems faced in 
schools having a central library. Libraries furnished with 
straight rows of tables and hard, straight-backed chairs are 
none too inviting to pupils as places for reading enjoyment. The 
association of such a type and arrangement of furniture with 
leisure-time reading stretches the imagination. If the library is 
to be functional, its furniture must fit that function in the same 
way that the equipment of a chemistry laboratory serves its 
function. 

Librarians have considered their function to be mainly “keep- 
ers-of-the-books.” Such work could easily be done by clerks. 
The checking of books in and out of the library and the return- 
ing of them to the shelves is the least important of the librarian’s 
duties. Of course, there are many duties which the good librar- 
ian performs. Some of these are: helping teachers select new 
library materials, acquainting pupils with what the library con- 
tains, and stimulating boys and girls to develop new interests 
in reading. Actually, what the librarian should do and the work 
of the teacher in the classroom are not far apart in character 
and importance. To work with pupils is the function of the 
librarian. To teach pupils how to use the library, how to find 
reference materials, and how to use books are the main con- 
tributions of the librarian to the educational program of the 
school. 

The place of the library, the librarian, and the materials of 
the library in the educational program of the school are of vital 
importance to the supervisor if he is actually to improve the 
quality of the instruction in the school. The library must not 
function merely as a place where books and materials are kept; 
rather, it must become a place where books are enjoyed and 
materials used in interesting ways. If this function of the 
library is to be achieved, the supervisor will have to work 
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closely with the librarian and the teachers to develop a forward- 
looking point of view concerning the role of the library in the 
school. More important, the supervisor will have to get the 
librarian and the teachers to understand the concept each has 
of the place of the library and its function and to work together 
to make the library and its materials functional living parts of 
the program of instruction. 


12. 


ACTION POINTERS 


. Help teachers to build a store of instructional materials of 


all kinds—books, pictures, slides, charts, films, posters. 


. Help teachers to select and develop materials which give 


meaning and purpose to real-life activities and experiences 


of the pupils. 


. Determine whether materials are challenging to the pupils 


and utilizing their aptitudes and abilities. 


. Help teachers to utilize materials in relating their teaching 


to living in the community. 


. Work toward an instructional program aimed at helping 


pupils to solve their problems. 


. Try to secure flexible regulations concerning the selection 
_ and adoption of instructional materials. 
. Eventually, include all of the staff in the process of select- 


ing instructional materials. 


. Determine the opinions of the librarian and of the teachers 
relative to the function of the library in the school—bring 


these people together in their thinking regarding the place 
of the library in the instructional program. 


. Get the librarian and the teachers to outline a plan of 


library instruction for the pupils. 


. Study the use teachers and pupils make of the library. 
11. 


Help the librarian, teachers, and pupils to formulate plans 
to increase the function and use of the library—consider 
use of materials in classrooms. 
Urge the librarian and the teachers to plan how new mate- 
rials for the library will be selected. 
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PROBLEMS 


1. Analyze the unit, “Living in the Family Group,” presented 
in this chapter in terms of the pupils of the school in which 
you work or of one known well to you. Consider the ap- 
peal of the unit, its relation to the life-problems of pupils, 
and the provision it makes for the varied abilities of the 
boys and girls. Outline a plan for conducting a group con- 
ference with the teachers in terms of their analysis of the 
unit. Direct the conference toward stimulating teachers to 
develop similar types of instructional materials. | 

2. Analyze the criteria presented for preparing and evaluating 
instructional materials in terms of the attitude of the staff, 
the type of instruction, and the kind of materials in the 
school in which you work or in one you know well. List the 
ways in which you think teachers can apply the criteria. 

3. Outline a plan for educating the teachers of your school to 
make intelligent selections of books and other materials. 
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ACTION APPROACH ae 


1. What characteristics of workshops 

make them desirable means of 

studing and improving the in- 

structional program? SUPERVISION 
2. What is Kes fle of the supervisor 

in a workshop! 
3. Who should attend a workshop? THROUGH 


4. What elements should charac- 
terize the actual work of the par- OTHER 
ticipants in a workshop? 
5. How may a workshop be evalu- 
ated and followed up? MEANS 
6. In what ways may teacher-educa- 
tion institutions contribute to the 
effectiveness of the supervisory 
programP 
7. How may a twelve-month pro- 
gram contribute to teacher 
growth? 


8. How may the observation of good 
teaching be made an effective su- 
pervisory technique? 


g. In what ways may supervisory 
bulletins be made effective? 


10. How may in-service education ac- 
tivities be made integral parts of 
teachers’ work? 


ucu has been said about observational visits, individual 
conferences, group conferences, the needs approach, 

and the development of instructional materials as media for 
the improvement of instruction. These important means of 
supervision probably represent the primary techniques and 
procedures followed by the supervisor in implementing and 
developing his program. It should be recognized, of course, 
that there is no one best procedure for solving the complex 
problems of instruction and for meeting the numerous super- 
visory situations which confront the supervisor in his daily work 


with teachers. Actually, a situation may involve a number of 
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problems demanding many different supervisory techniques if 
satisfactory results are to be obtained. Thus, it is important for 
the supervisor to have at his command a variety of techniques 
which he may adapt to a situation and from which he may 
select in light of a clear formulation of a problem. Toward ac- 
complishing this end, the following means of supervision are 
set forth in addition to those already mentioned. While the 


list of techniques and procedures presented is probably not 


complete in detail, it should aid the supervisor to understand 
the means that successful supervisors in the field consider basic 
to effective efforts to improve instruction. 


71. Workshops Are Effective Means of Supervision. 


During the past ten years, the workshop has been used in- 
creasingly by universities, colleges, local schools, and school 
systems as a medium for improving instruction. While the 
workshop has been developed with many variations, there are 
certain desirable common features upon which agreement is 
general. Perhaps the most desirable feature of this type of 
experience is the laboratory principle of learning by doing 
combined with the conference principle of pooling ideas in 
attacking common problems of real concern to the participants. 
When a group of teachers, or a group of citizens and teachers, 
can profit by sharing ideas and working together on a basic 
problem of common interest, the workshop should be em- 
ployed. 

A distinguishing feature of the workshop is the high degree 
of responsibility shared by all participants in planning, ad- 
ministering, and evaluating the experience. Although there is 
preplanning by the staff on matters of policy and administra- 
tion, the program is a flexible one, and the major part of the 
direction of the work is left to the participants. There is no one 
in a workshop who serves as “instructor,” but there should be a 
director or coordinator. He may be assisted by a staff and by 
resource persons or consultants. Quite often the workshop plan 
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calls for the selection of a steering committee and the election 
of one of the participants as chairman of the committee. The 
steering committee keeps the program in balance and the 
workshop in progress. 

Through the workshop type of activity, opportunity is given 
for free discussion in general meetings, in small interest groups, 
and in cross-section groups. Usually, a workshop is planned as 
| an experience lasting over a period of several weeks so that 
_ there may be ample time for independent study, individual and 
group conferences with consultants, and social and recreational 
activities. The entire period is characterized by informal rela- 
tionships among participants and staff, active interchange of 
ideas, and freedom from fixed schedules and traditional meth- 
ods of evaluation. 

The workshop idea has spread rapidly as a supervisory tech- 
nique because it affords the teacher a fine opportunity for per- 
sonal and social growth while working on problems of genuine 
interest and importance to himself and to the group. It is, of 
course, quite important that the director and his staff be well 
prepared to handle the multitude of varied problems that will 
arise during the course of a workshop. 

Just “rubbing elbows” with other teachers in a workshop 
situation is a valuable experience, for it helps a teacher discover 
that his problems are the same as those of other teachers. An 
experience of Mr. B—, the head teacher of a four-teacher 
school in an isolated community, illustrates how an exchange of 
ideas helps in solving problems. The older children in the com- 
munity had done a great deal of damage to the school property, 
and the school board had so emphasized the head teacher's 
responsibility for preventing such destruction that Mr. B— was 
very much discouraged. That summer Mr. B— participated in 
a workshop held on the campus of a teacher-education institu- 
tion. During the course of the work he talked over his problems 
with other teachers and from them secured several helpful 
suggestions. As a result, he went back and materially improved 
the situation. His interaction with other teachers with similar 
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problems had freed him from excessive worry over “discipline,” 
and he was able to focus his efforts upon positive ways of im- 
proving his work with the children and the community. 

More and more school systems are setting aside several weeks 
during the summer for system-wide workshops. Through such 
experiences, the teachers are able to understand the real im- 
portance of working together. New ideas are more readily ac- 
cepted when they have been cooperatively conceived than 
when the supervisor attempts to thrust them upon teachers. 

It should be pointed out that there are many types of work- 
shop organization. Some schools utilize workshops throughout 
all or part of a year, with sessions of three or four hours, usualiy 
one day per week. 

Workshops for teachers may be used as approaches to the 
solving of instructional problems and as means of expanding 
the program of supervision. Successful supervisors who have 
had wide experience with workshops have found the following 
ideas helpful in organizing and conducting these kinds of ac- 
tivities: 


1. To be effective the workshop must have a competent 
staff of consultants and resource people. The group 
should be selected in view of the needs of the partici- 
pants and of the problems chosen for study. Local 
people may be included on the staff if they are recog- 
nized as leaders and are interested in participating in 
workshop-type activities. 

2. Preplanning by the staff may revolve about such factors 
as: budgeting the available funds, securing a location, 
designating work areas, arranging temporary sched- 
ules, securing work materials, and agreeing upon ways 
in which staff members may work. 

3. The participants of the workshop will increase their 
skills in group work and in problem solving if they 
actually plan, organize, and conduct the bulk of the 
activities. Illustrations of phases of the planning and 
organizing by participants are: determination of prob- 
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lems for work, formulation of ways of working and 
methods of operation, and development of means of 
evaluating the whole activity. Committee work thus be- 
comes a prime feature of the activities of the partici- 
pants in a workshop. 


. Although it may often be desirable for the participants 


to make field trips and to visit neighboring schools and 
communities, the workshop should operate from a cen- 
tral location with facilities for a variety of activities. 
The workshops of the Southern Study, for example, 
were located centrally on college and university cam- 
puses which provided space for large and small group 
meetings as well as facilities for housing and recrea- 
tion. 


. It is desirable to include the whole faculty in the activi- 


ties of the workshop. When this is not possible or feasi- 
ble, it is wise to admit participants on a voluntary basis 
combined with evidence of willingness to work, need 
for the experience, and desire to participate in work- 
shop-type activities. 


. If college credit is desired by the participants, it is 


often possible to arrange with a college or university 
for the granting of credit. Such arrangements were 
tried in the Southern Study workshops and proved sat- 
isfactory. 


. The actual work should be characterized by the follow- 


ing fundamental elements: 

a. The problems selected for study should be real ones 
facing the participants in their own work or in their 
schools. In the Southern Study, for example, the 
representatives of the thirty-three participating 
schools attended the workshops for the sole purpose 
of working either on their own problems or those 
faced in their schools. This factor was also the 
fundamental element upon which the Progressive 
Education Association Eight-year Study workshops 
were based. The workshops of these studies were 
successful because they were designed to offer the 
participants aid with problems significant to them. 
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b. Activity should be centered in small work groups 
through which the participants attack problems of 
common concern. Cooperative planning and work- 
ing is stressed in these small groups. Provision 
should be made for consultative service for the 
groups and for individual counseling. In addition, 
staff members can act as liaison persons between 
individuals and groups by acquainting participants 
with the resources of other staff personnel and work- 
shop members. Thus, valuable assistance and infor- 
mation can be brought to bear directly upon prob- 
lems with the expenditure of a minimum of time 
and effort. 

c. Opportunity should be available for participants to 
work individually, as well as in groups. Staff re- 
sources for consultative service and individual 
counseling will need to be utilized if individual 
work is to be effective. 

8. There are advantages in the group’s ability to remain 
together during the course of the workshop. The social 
interaction resulting from living together, working in- 
formally together, and recreating together is part of 
what makes a workshop an effective means of super- 
vision. This feature of the Southern Study workshops 
resulted in wide participation by the members in a 
variety of activities. Experiences gained through media 
such as arts and crafts, dramatics, dancing, athletic con- 
tests, and group games develop skills essential to suc- 
cessful teaching. 

g. A professional library containing an adequate supply 
of books, periodicals, and reference materials of all 
kinds is necessary to make the work of the participants 
meaningful, efficient, and effective. The advantage of 
quartering the workshop in a school should be im- 
mediately apparent from the standpoint of library facil- 
ities and material. Individuals and schools participating 
in the workshop may assist in providing reference 
materials by lending some of their own during the 
course of the sessions. 
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10. The supervisor of a faculty concerned with a workshop 
program should devote his efforts to creating initial 
interest in a workshop, launching the planning of the 
activities, securing a qualified staff, arranging for facili- 
ties, acting as director and coordinator during the ses- 
sions, and assisting in planning and executing follow-up 
programs for individual and school-group members. 

11. Effective means of evaluating the workshop activities 
and experiences must be provided from the outset. 
The scope of evaluation should include such phases of 
the work as: planning, organizing, ways of working, 
methods of procedure, staff facilities, physical facilities, 
and evaluation procedures. Evaluation committees 
composed of representatives of various groups in the 
workshop have been utilized in many instances. While 
this method provides one means of evaluation, its ade- 
quacy and effectiveness may be increased materially 
by including each participant in the evaluation process. 
Periodic evaluation checks made during the course of 
the workshop have worth in evaluating and revising 
methods and procedures while the work progresses. 

12. Before participants leave the workshop it is highly 
effective for them to outline a follow-up program and 
to indicate specific steps growing out of their experi- 
ences. In this way there is some assurance that the 
work performed and planned during the workshop will 
carry over to the actual school situation. The provi- 
sion of consultative service and of resource people for 
this follow-up work further insures the implementation 
of the results of workshop activities. 


72. A Good Supervisory Program Utilizes to the Fullest 
Extent the Resources of Teacher-Education-Institu- 
tions. 

Teacher-education institutions in most instances are vitally 


concerned with the educational practices and problems in the 
various schools and systems of their areas. Because of this 
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concern for the effectiveness of the instructional program, the 
institutions are making available to school personnel their re- 
sources in various ways. The supervisor should become and 
remain alert to the advantages of institutional resources in the 
development of an effective program for improving instruction. 

In many states, especially those in which supervisory services 
are limited, teacher-education institutions contribute directly 
to the in-service growth of teachers through course work, con- 
sultative and advisory service, and aid in selection of materials 
of instruction. It should not be thought, however, that the 
colleges and universities should contribute only where super- 
visory services are limited. Perhaps the greatest contributions 
stem from those situations in which cooperative enterprises are 
arranged between colleges and school staffs. 

The term “college course,” when used in reference to the 
education of teachers in service, is probably in need of clarifica- 
tion. While the usual mechanics, such as title, course number, 
and credit, may not need to be clarified, two questions demand 
answers: What value has a college course as a means of educat- 
ing teachers in service? What can the college course achieve 
that cannot be fulfilled as well in other ways? It is the thinking 
of many persons in the field that the unique contribution of 
the college course is its assistance in the interpretation of facts 
and experiences in light of general principles and fundamental 
issues. This special function of the college course may not al- 
ways be discernible; for instance, it may not be evident in a 
course in which emphasis is placed upon the acquisition of 
facts and skills. On the other hand, the function may be opera- 
tive in a course aimed at the solution of an immediate practical 
problem, and certainly it is nearly always apparent in a group 
or pattern of courses. College courses are especially valuable 
when there is need for systematic study or scientific inquiry 
into a fundamental problem of teaching or learning. Work- 
shop-type activities, conference methods, and other effective 
problem-solving techniques are more and more becoming 
integral parts of college courses for teachers. 
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Many colleges and universities are scheduling courses in a 
variety of ways with a view toward assisting individuals and 
school groups with their problems. Most institutions offer in- 
service courses during summer sessions, through the regular 
academic year, in the late afternoon or evening, on Saturday, 
and by extension. There has been criticism of extension classes, 
some of it justifiable, on the grounds that the work is inferior 
in quality to that performed in regular on-campus courses. 
Valid criticism may be aimed at efforts to offer all types of 
courses by extension. Certainly there is little reason to feel that 
high-quality work can be done by extension in laboratory sci- 
ence courses or in courses demanding intensive research de- 
pendent upon extensive library facilities. Much can be said, 
though, in favor of extension courses for teachers in service 
which include workshop-type activities and conference meth- 
ods. Mention has been made of means of providing the neces- 
sary materials of instruction for these activities. Borrowed 
materials may be handled easily through the school library. 
The very setting of the extension class of the type indicated, the 
local school and community in which the teacher lives and 
works, gives it certain potential advantages Over some courses 
taken on the college campus. One advantage is that the teacher 
on the job has a laboratory in which he may utilize immediately 
some of the knowledge gained. Another advantage is centered 
in the opportunity to organize the course around real problems 
facing the teacher in his work. A third advantage is the high 
caliber of the personnel brought to grips with the needs and 
challenges of the field. 

Sometimes the workshops and conferences conducted for 
schools and school systems by teacher-education institutions 
are held on-campus and at other times in the school districts, 
depending upon conditions. The location of the center of the 
activities is often determined by such factors as: the nature of 
the problems selected for study, the need for varied consulta- 
tive service, the physical facilities required, and the extent of 
instructional materials needed. Sometimes it is not possible or 
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feasible for an institution actually to conduct in-service activi- 
ties for one or more schools or school systems. In such instances, 
the supervisor can nearly always arrange for consultative, ad- 
visory, and field services in varying degrees, depending upon 
a variety of factors which may be operative in different situa- 
tions. 
_ Typical of the assistance offered by many colleges is that 
which has been provided by Northwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College. A staff member has been released from campus 
duties for an entire year to direct the development of super- 
visory techniques in neighboring school systems. He has 
worked with county superintendents and supervisors in four 
counties. A great portion of his time has been spent in visiting 
the classrooms of the systems, in working individually with 
teachers, and in helping groups attack the problems of the 
schools. Through such activities a real cooperative relationship 
has been developed between the college and the schools. On- 
campus and extension work of a varied nature have played an 
important part in the program designed to give teachers the 
kinds of help they requested in solving their instructional 
problems. 

Great value is attached by many supervisors and teachers to 
the assistance which teacher-education institutions are able to 
render in the discovery and selection of instructional materials. 
While this assistance is becoming more and more a part of 
in-service, on-campus, and extension courses, it is offered also 
through institutional libraries and curriculum laboratories as 
well as regional materials depositories. Most supervisors are 
familiar with the visual-aids bureaus operated by the larger 
teacher-education institutions from which various kinds of 
visual materials, such as films, slides, and pictures, may be 
borrowed at no cost except possibly transportation expense. 
Of course, visual-aids represent only one type of instructional 
material available through the resources of the institutions; 
other kinds include source units, courses of study, and all sorts 
of supplementary materials. 
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Familiarity with the regional materials depository may not 
be widespread. An example of what a regional materials de- 
pository is and how it operates is found in the Midwest Inter- 
Library Center which has recently been put into operation in 
Chicago. The center has a collection of 2,500,000 volumes, 
which are available for cooperative use by the clientele of the 
fifteen member institutions of higher learning supplying mate- 
rials to the depository and contributing to its support and op- 
eration. Communication between the institutions and the cen- 
ter is made by teletypewriter, which makes it possible for a 
person to request material one day and to use it on his home 
campus the next. Access to the vast source of instructional 
materials of all kinds is limited to the member institutions 
because of the tremendous cost and task of establishing, supply- 
ing, and operating the center. It would seem, however, that the 
limitation does not preclude the possibility of making the 
materials available to the personnel of local schools and school 
systems through the staff members and the field-service pro- 
grams of the member institutions. 

The advantages offered by most teacher-education institu- 
tions to school personnel to learn about and to use instructional 
materials of all kinds are almost impossible to evaluate. None 
of the advantages, however, will be available to schools and 
school systems unless cooperative arrangements are estab- 
lished and maintained with the institutions of higher learning. 

Supervisors are the most effective liaison agents between 
local schools and teacher-education institutions. 


73. A Good Supervisory Program Utilizes the Services and 
Resources of the State Department of Education and 
the Various Professional Organizations. 


As a result of the manner in which public education has been 
organized in the United States, the state department of public 
instruction is the established governmental agency responsible 
for carrying out the legal provisions for public education. Be- 
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cause of the responsibilities of the departments in enforcing 
standards, a certain degree of inspection and authoritarianism 
may characterize the activities performed and the relationships 
developed with the schools. By and large, however, state de- 
partments of education are moving more and more in the 
direction of becoming service agencies as well as standards- 
enforcing bodies. One valuable service rendered to the schools 
in recent years is the publication and distribution of in-service 
and instructional aids and materials of various kinds. In fact, 
some of the most valuable in-service materials published come 
from the offices of the various state departments of education. 
Truly, the modern supervisor cannot afford to miss the oppor- 
tunity to acquaint himself with such quantities of materials 
and to utilize them in working with teachers to solve instruc- 
tional problems. 

In addition to making use of the written aids disseminated by 
state departments of education, the supervisor should also 
recognize and utilize the valuable services commonly available 
through the same offices. In most states it is now possible to 
receive free consultative services from the state department of 
education which would have formerly cost a considerable sum 
of money. State department personnel are available to assist the 
supervisor with his problems of organization, materials, and 
evaluation. More and more alert supervisors are making a point 
of participating in meetings with representatives of state de- 
partments of education where they have the opportunity to 
receive concrete suggestions relative to field service of invalu- 
able assistance with institutional problems. 

In like manner, the effective supervisor makes use of the 
professional organizations which focus attention on supervisory 
problems. Although there are many organizations which can 
and do provide much assistance to the supervisor, the most 
valuable contributions are probably being made by the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development. This 
group, an affiliate of the National Education Association, has 
for a number of years devoted its major energies to the im- 
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provement of instruction through supervision and curriculum 
development. The publications of the ASCD, both its yearbooks 
and its journal, Educational Leadership, are treasure houses 
for the supervisor and his colleagues. The state and national 
conventions of the ASCD and other similar organizations pro- 
vide those in attendance with suggestions of inestimable 
worth. There are a large number of other professional organi- 
zations which are giving more and more emphasis to super- 
vision and its problems. Included in the group are the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, the Council for the Social 
Studies, and various other subject-field organizations. 

Not only is it the obligation of the supervisor to hold mem- 
bership in professional organizations, but he must also be an 
active, working member. In addition, the supervisor should at- 
tempt to remove every impediment to teachers’ participation 
in the activities of professional organizations. He should keep 
foremost in his thinking the contributions of excellent organi- 
zations in helping teachers learn the real meaning of group 
dynamics, social interaction, and democratic leadership. 


74. The Twelve-Month Program Contributes to the Growth 
of Teachers and Pupils. 


While a twelve-month school program may not be feasible 
for every school system, many which do not have such a plan 
might well give it consideration as an approach to the solution 
of some supervisory problems. Since the program has been in 
effect in the schools of Lexington, Kentucky, it has provided 
enriched experiences for the pupils and made major contribu- 
tions to the growth of the teaching staff. 

Serious thinking concerning a twelve-month program for 
the schools of Lexington evolved during the school year of 
1947-48, when a committee of teachers was asked by the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory staff to formulate plans. This 
planning committee of teachers worked with the superintend- 
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ent, the supervisors, the members of the board of education, 
and a number of laymen. As a result of the deliberations of the 
group, certain basic decisions were reached relative to the 
general operation of the program. First of all, it was agreed 
that the program would not be one in which all teachers were 
compelled to participate. If a teacher elected to take part in the 
summer program, he was placed on a “five-year rotational plan.” 
Three of the summers in this five-year period were to be de- 
voted to teaching. The remaining two summers were to be used 
for professional and personal improvement through study, 
travel, and other approved means. Since the summer session 
for pupils does not require an afternoon meeting, these periods 
were to remain free for in-service group meetings and long- 
term planning by the staff. 

By the summer of 1948 the system was ready for inaugura- 
tion. It was decided to conduct the first session on an experi- 
mental basis. The purposes of this trial period were to measure 
the advantages gained by the pupils, to analyze the growth of 
the teachers, and to determine the reactions of the parents. 

During the first year of the new twelve-month program all 
the teachers who worked in the summer session participated in 
a group project, the theme of which was “Human Relations.” 
Experts were called in, and lectures and discussions were held 
daily. By the end of the summer the group had incorporated its 
ideas into an attractive booklet for use in the schools of the 
system. This work charted a new course of action for the after- 
noon periods and opened the way for the initiation of a number 
of activities. Each teacher was given the privilege of expressing 
his opinion as to how the afternoon period could best be 
utilized. As a result some teachers began revising courses of 
study, others started work on a handbook on parent-teacher 
relationships, and still others commenced planning for the ex- 
pansion of guidance services. The results of the 1948 session 
were so gratifying that a more comprehensive program was 
developed and has continued to expand over the years. 

Because only one half of the schools in the system are in 
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use during a summer session, the teachers from each school 
have an opportunity to learn to know and to teach with those 
from the other schools. The same arrangement affects the prin- 
cipals of the schools in a similar way. For instance, a principal 
may be called from a school at one end of the city to take 
charge of the administrative and supervisory duties of a school - 
located at the other end. The intermingling of the different 
school faculties in teaching situations, group meetings, and in 
small social get-togethers provides rich opportunities for them 
to exchange ideas. As a result of these experiences, the staff 
has a keener and more comprehensive insight into the problems 
and the program of the schools. 

Attendance problems, report cards, PTA meetings, and many 
other factors often “crowd” a teacher during the regular term. 
Many teachers often say, “Oh, if I only had the time to do some 
of the things that Id like to do.” This wish includes more time 
for such activities as making home visits, revamping courses of 
study, improving the physical features of the classroom, and 
holding individual conferences with pupils. The summer ses- 
sion provides increased opportunities for the fulfillment of such 
desires. 

One of the highlights of the summer in-service educational 
program for teachers is the one-week “workshop” which follows 
the six-week summer term in the elementary schools. During 
this five-day period all elementary teachers who have taught 
during that summer gather together daily for the purpose of 
studying and recommending changes in the program. Special- 
ists from various fields are used during the period as resource 
persons to help the teachers examine the program and plan for 
its improvement. As an example of such efforts, the teachers 
of one summer conference devoted their study to the improve- 
ment of the reading program. 

One of the projects undertaken by the teachers and the 
supervisory staff was the determination of community attitudes 
toward the summer program. Rather extensive checks revealed 
that parents, pupils, and teachers are all enthusiastic. In fact, 
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the summer program has improved school-community rela- 
tions in various ways. New bonds have been forged through 
opening some summer classes to adults in such fields as com- 
merce and homemaking. Old bonds have been strengthened 
through the cooperative planning of the whole program by 
school people and by citizens. It has also been indicated that 
those pupils attending summer sessions gain far more in prac- 
tically every respect than is usually gained in a comparable 
period during the regular year. 

_ The twelve-month program is one of the most effective ap- 
proaches to the solution of many of the problems of improving 
instruction. 


75. Supervision Provides Opportunities for Teachers to See 
Good Teaching. 


All teachers, whatever their training, experience, and ability, 
can profit from observing good teachers at work. The truth of 
the statement rests upon the provision that worth-while pur- 
poses be served by the observations and that observer, demon- 
strator or host, and supervisor be cognizant of the purposes. It 
is important that the reasons or purposes for demonstration, 
observation, and intervisitation grow out of the program for 
improving instruction. Supervisors and teachers alike testify 
to the lack of value in unplanned, indiscriminate, purposeless 
visitation and demonstration. When teachers look upon visiting 
days as holidays from work, there is little reason to expect 
values other than relaxation and rest. Observations will produce 
results in terms of improved teaching and learning only when 
they are anticipated. 

The purposes of observing good teaching may be multiple 
and varied; usually they include learning to use some particular 
technique or method, such as the art of questioning, the project 
method, the socialized recitation, the introduction of a unit, 
or the use of visual aids. Purposes for making observations may 
grow out of group or individual conferences which the super- 
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visor has had with the teachers. Sometimes teachers find it 
difficult to put into practice concepts which emerge from dis- 
cussion, study, or conference; an opportunity to watch someone 
make the actual translation is helpful. Certainly, the needs of 
the teachers for help in their daily work with children should 
dictate the planning of observations and the specific purposes 
for which they are made. 

The value of demonstration teaching has long fen recog- 
nized in the pre-service and in-service education of teachers. 
Probably the greatest values were realized when demonstra- 
tions were utilized in showing how to teach traditional-type 
lessons and how to use formal methods of instruction. It is not 
as easy to demonstrate modern teaching, because of some of 
the newer methods which usually include use of long blocks 
of time and organization of work around persistent problems and 
overarching themes. Thus, simple demonstrations are almost 
impossible and at best would require directed observations 
stretching over a period of days. Such difficulties may explain 
a trend away from formal demonstrations (with the possible 
exception of those aimed at elaborating specific procedures 
under certain conditions) and toward observations of real 
situations involving teachers and classes engaged in regular 
work. 

The experiences of successful supervisors indicate that the 
following conditions help to make demonstrations and observa- 
tions play an effective part in the program of supervision: 


1. It is essential that the supervisor know teachers who 
excel along various lines and who will act as demon- 
strators and hosts. While the supervisor himself may be 
able and willing to demonstrate certain teaching meth- 
ods, he is not likely to be an expert in all areas and on 
all levels; hence, the need for locating other teachers to 
assist with this phase of supervision. Good teachers who 
will fit into the program may be found within and out- 
side the local schools. In utilizing local teachers, a 
planned series of demonstrations or observations includ- 
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ing several different instructors will tend to prevent sab- 
otage of the program by envy and jealousy. In locating 
suitable teachers outside the local system, the super- 
visor may learn where good work is being done through 
visiting on his own initiative, through contacts with 
other supervisors, and through various formal and in- 
formal channels. 

. In arranging for teachers to make observations, the su- 
pervisor is justified in seeking the establishment of a 
policy of freeing teachers from their duties for a reason- 
able time during the school year. The policy, of course, 
should be based upon the requirement of an individ- 
ually planned program of visitation to superior situa- 
tions for specific purposes. It is unwise and uneconomi- 
cal to turn teachers loose to visit indiscriminately. The 
policy should provide for the instruction of the teachers’ 
classes during their absence through the employment of 
substitute teachers or the use of other instructors. 

. It is important that the supervisor prepare the demon- 
strator or host teacher for the lesson to be taught. The 
supervisor must explain fully the relation of the demon- 
stration to other phases of the supervisory program and 
the purpose to be accomplished. He must also specify 
well in advance the factors to be stressed in order that 
the teacher may adequately plan and prepare. He prob- 
ably should inform the teacher of the possibility of de- 
structive criticism. He may suggest the desirability of a 
brief conference between demonstrator or host and ob- 
server before the lesson is taught in order that the pur- 
poses to be achieved and the conditions surrounding the 
teaching-learning situation may be understood and ap- 
preciated. 

. The importance of adequate preparation of the observer 
cannot. be overemphasized. An understanding of the 
reason for making the observation and the purpose to be 
accomplished should aid the supervisor in stimulating 
the teacher’s interest in making the observation. Unless 
professional interest is evident to the supervisor, he 
probably should defer the teacher’s visit until more can 
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be accomplished through the supervisory program. If 
the teacher, however, recognizes his need, he will likely 
look forward to the visit and the help he hopes to re- 
ceive. The attention of the observer needs to be focused 
upon the good points he must look for. His attitude 
should be favorable and constructive, not unfavorable 
and destructive. Since it is easy to find some fault in all 
teaching, stress should be placed upon the fact that 
profit from observation results in identifying good prac- 
tice and concentrating upon how one may adapt and 
utilize it. The supervisor may find that developing an 
outline or guide sheet for observation with the observer 
will prove advantageous in helping him know what to 
look for. The points to be observed should be studied 
in relation to the purposes of the observation, to the les- 
son to be observed, and to the basic educational princi- 
ples involved. The observer needs to be familiar with the 
whole unit of which the lesson to be observed is a part, 
with what has gone before, with what has been planned 
to follow, and with the principal educational objectives 
to be achieved. Finally, the supervisor must be sure that 
the observer knows the proper courtesy to-extend the 
demonstrator or host. Failure of observers to be respect- 
ful and courteous may result in serious curtailment of 
the program of demonstration or visitation. One young 
teacher, for example, almost wrecked an excellent pro- 
gram of intervisitation by interrupting a class he was 
visiting to attempt to correct the teacher’s presentation 
of a principle of chemistry. While it seems almost un- 
necessary, it is probably wise for the supervisor to call 
the attention of the observer to the proper conduct to be 
displayed in making an observation. 


. Since the results of observations may be used in various 


ways, some kind of record is desirable. The observer 
may wish to take notes or to complete his questionnaire, 
guide sheet, or check list either during or immediately 
following the observation. 


. Following the observation, it is desirable that the dem- 


onstrator or host hold a brief conference with the ob- 
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server to answer questions and to make explanations 
of unusual or unexpected occurrences. Deviations from 
plans, which may have been furnished to the observer, 
should be explained. 

7. Ample use of the results of observations may be made 
by the supervisor in group conferences, especially if sev- 
eral teachers have observed for similar purposes. Group 
conferences are exceedingly helpful in promoting under- 
standing by teachers of the factors and principles in- 
volved, and in aiding them to plan for using what they 
have seen in improving their own work. Commitments 
made by teachers in public concerning the value of what 
has been seen and the use to be made of it will aid the 
supervisor greatly in working individually with them to- 
ward improving their work. The reports of the observa- 
tions made by one or more teachers may also be utilized 
to advantage in group conferences including the whole 
staff. The practicality and value of the procedure may 
be determined by what has been done in the supervisory 
program. 

8. Often it is desirable to hold individual conferences with 
teachers after they have made observations. While each 
teacher may present an individual problem, most teach- 
ers will feel the need for individual help in implementing 
the results of observations. Some, of course, will not be 
convinced that desirable changes can be brought about 
in their work, and others may not see any relation be- 
tween their situations and those observed. The individ- 
ual conference has especial merit for the supervisor in 
handling such varied types of problems. 


As supervisors assist teachers in profiting from observation, 
it is important to remember that techniques and methods are 
not good or bad in general but only under certain conditions. 
Techniques and methods have no value except in terms of 
purposes and are merely means to achieving desired ends. 
There is no value in observing merely for the sake of observa- 
tion or in mastering a technique for the sake of technique. 
Demonstration and observation have value only as they serve 
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to aid teachers to improve along specific lines which are known 
and understood. For example, suppose that a teacher wishes to 
improve in the utilization of experience charts in beginning 
reading work. One of the most effective ways for him to learn 
may be to observe a teacher who is particularly successful in 
the use of experience charts. Demonstration and observation 
are valuable only as they contribute to the improvement of 
teachers’ work. Such values will accrue in proportion to the 
pertinence of the problems defined and the clarity of the 
purposes recognized. 


76. The Supervisory Bulletin Plays an Important Role in 
the Improvement of Instruction. 


The supervisor, regardless of the clerical assistance provided 
or the reduction of the work load, can make excellent use of the 
supervisory bulletin as an in-service technique. In today’s 
world, time is at a premium, and it is desirable to hold to a 
minimum the number of group meetings involving the entire 
staff. Intelligent use of the supervisory bulletin makes it pos- 
sible to reduce the number of group meetings and at the same 
time to pass along information and to share ideas with the 
faculty. 

An effective bulletin is published by the supervisory staff of 
the Dayton, Ohio, schools. The bulletin, which is mimeo- 
graphed and issued monthly, features regularly a calendar of 
school events of interest to teachers, an annotated list of new 
books, and a list of the latest free and inexpensive instructional 
materials. In addition to these regular features, the publication 
often contains articles regarding new curriculum trends and 
techniques for putting teaching projects into action. 

Some of the many supervisory needs which a good bulletin 
can admirably meet are: announcing new policies, presenting 
units of work successfully developed by a teacher or group, 
reporting important research bearing upon problems under 
consideration, informing the staff of the receipt of instructional 
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materials, referring to good articles in the literature which 
touch upon the efforts being made to improve instruction, an- 
nouncing meetings, citing good work of various teachers, 
summarizing the agreements reached and the decisions made 
in group meetings, and publicizing a part of the school program. 
While the list of the purposes for the supervisory bulletin may 
not be complete, it should suggest the types of problems with 
which the publication may help and the ways in which it may 
be used to supplement other phases of the supervisory program. 

The alert supervisor looks for ways in which teachers may 
profit by assisting with the preparation of a bulletin. Many a 
bulletin may be improved and come nearer to accomplishing 
the desired purpose when it is prepared, in part or in whole, by 
teachers who, after all, should know best the problems of those 
who will read and use the material. Certainly, the interest 
which teachers have in the bulletin and the responsibility 
which they feel for its success will develop through their hav- 
ing a large part in the planning and preparation of the material 


to be published. 


77, In-Service Education Activities Should Be Made In- 
tegral Parts of Teachers’ Work. 


Probably no one would question the thesis that teachers 
should assume responsibility for their own development and 
should be willing to spend out-of-school time to improve them- 
selves personally and professionally. Many would question the 
interpretation of the thesis to mean that teachers may be re- 
quired legitimately to spend large amounts of time off duty and 
without pay in formal in-service activities. Much has been 
said of the ill effects of such practices upon the attitudes of 
teachers toward a program of supervision in particular and the 
profession in general. In other chapters, some suggestions have 
been made for including planning sessions and conference 
periods in the regular daily schedule of teachers. The type of 
planning indicated should be extended by the supervisor to 
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determining how workshops, certain kinds of college courses, 
demonstrations, observations, institutes, and other phases of 
the supervisory program may be included in the regular work 
load of teachers. Some supervisors have discovered, for in- 
stance, that preschool conferences or planning sessions held 
off-campus provide relief from daily routine and minor prob- 
lems, thus enabling the staff to concentrate upon important 
instructional problems. Such an atmosphere is conducive to the 
performance of creative work and to the development of desira- 
ble human relationships. Teachers who participate in the activi- 
ties are paid at regular salary rates for the time spent. In other 
schools, several days for in-service activities are scheduled 
during the regular year. In still other instances, the state 
foundation program of financial support provides a ten-month 
period of employment so that preschool, school, and postschool 
conferences are possible. 

Regardless of the level at which the supervisor is working, the 
practice of integrating in-service education activities with 
regular teaching duties is very important. Perhaps supervisory 
leadership at the college level is the most difficult to analyze. 
One example, however, of the complete integration of in-service 
education activities with all other aspects of the college pro- 
gram may be seen in the work of one of the nation’s outstanding 
colleges of education. This college, in its scheduling, has set 
aside several days prior to the opening of the fall semester for 
a planning conference. The meeting is held in one of the state 
parks completely away from the daily college routine. All the 
faculty and staff members participating in the conference are 
freed from regular duties. Although the activities of the meet- 
ing are centered about significant matters of philosophy and 
policy, the entire atmosphere is informal and free from tension. 
Sufficient stenographic assistance is provided so that any or all 
of the proceedings may be recorded, or so that materials de- 
veloped and needed during the conference may be prepared. 
As a further indication of the connection of the supervisory 
technique with the complete college program, it is interesting 
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to note that budgetary provisions are made to care for the 
expenses of all faculty members during the off-campus faculty 
session. 

The results indicated in the examples given make it obvious 
that the planning and integration of the in-service activities 
and the regular duties of teachers are highly desirable. What- 
ever the procedure, teachers must not be made to feel that the 
supervisor is requiring numerous in-service activities in addi- 
tion to regular duties. Rather, the teachers themselves should 
be included in the process of planning for the more complete 
integration of the in-service education phases of supervision 
with the regular program of work. 


ACTION POINTERS 


1. Search continuously for new and better supervisory tech- 
niques. 

2. Become versatile in the adaptation and application of su- 
pervisory techniques to different situations. 

3. Help workshop participants to determine problems and to 
formulate ways of working—time spent in doing these 
things is far from wasted. 

4. Consider including members of the board of education, 
parents, and lay citizens in the workshop. 

5. On the staff of the workshop include local school people 
who are leaders and who are interested in participating in 
this type of activity. 

6. Provide outside consultants and resource people. 

7. Try to include the whole faculty—otherwise admit partici- 
pants on a voluntary basis combined with evidence of 
willingness to work and need for the experience. 

8. Provide opportunity for individual counseling. 

g. Make workshop experiences contribute to the development 
and improvement of skills in group activities. 

10. Provide a wide variety of workshop experiences and activi- 
ties in order that participants may have ample opportunity 
to develop those skills experienced teachers should possess. 
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11. 
12. 


a3. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


17; 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
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Include all participants in the evaluation of the workshop. 
Make specific plans for and efforts to follow up the work- 
shop. 

Provide ample source materials for the workshop. 

Try to arrange for the workshop group to remain together 
during the entire session. 

Visit the nearest teacher-education institution, get ac- 
quainted with key personnel, and learn the types of re- 
sources available which bear upon your problems. 

See that teachers have specific purposes for observing other 
teachers at work. 

Let the needs of teachers for help in solving their problems 
dictate the planning of observations and the purposes for 
which they are made. 

Locate superior teachers in your area who are willing to 
demonstrate or be observed—determine their specific 
strengths. 

Formulate with the teachers a policy of observation and 
visitation. 

Acquaint the demonstrator or host teacher with: the pur- 
poses to be accomplished by the demonstration, the relation 
of the demonstration or observation to other phases of the 
supervisory program, and the possibility of destructive 
criticism. 

Try to arrange a conference between the demonstrator or 
host teacher and the observer prior to and following the 
observation. 

Assist teachers in preparing for observations by helping 
them to understand clearly: the purposes to be accom- 
plished, the specifics to be observed, and the proper man- 
ners to be displayed. 

Help teachers to develop an outline or guide sheet to fol- 
low in making observations. 

Be sure that when teachers make observations they know: 
the relation of the lesson to what has gone before and what 


25. 
26. 


27, 
28. 


29. 


30. 
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will likely follow, the objectives to be achieved, and the 
educational principles involved. 

Follow observations with group and individual conferences. 
Utilize the potential of the supervisory bulletin in your 
work—remember it can help solve a number of bothersome 
problems. 

Utilize the resources of the staff in preparing the super- 
visory bulletin. 

Make teachers increasingly responsible for their own de- 
velopment. 

Devise ways of including planning sessions, conferences, 
workshops, observations, and other in-service education 
activities in the regular work load of teachers. 

Plan with teachers how to integrate their regular teaching 
duties with phases of the supervisory program. 


PROBLEMS 


. List at least five elements of workshop activities which 


make them desirable means of supervision. 


. Outline the principal elements of the role which the super- 


visor should play in a workshop. 


. List the principal ways in which teacher-education institu- 


tions may aid with the supervisory program. 


. Enumerate the advantages of on-campus study in teacher- 


education institutions by the teachers of the school in which 
you work or of one which you know well. 


. Examine the problems faced by the teachers of the school 


in which you work or of one you know well and list those 
which may be attacked through extension courses. 


. Examine the needs of the teachers of the school in which 


you work or of one you know well and list those with which 
consultative and advisory services may help. 


. If a twelve-month program does not exist in the school in 


which you work or in one well known to you, outline the 
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main elements of a plan for developing such a program— 
list the advantages of having it and the obstacles to de- 

veloping it. 

8. Enumerate the ways in which a twelve-month program 
may contribute to teacher and pupil growth. 

9. Outline the principal steps you would take to sell the idea 
of a twelve-month program to the parents, the teachers, the 


pupils, and the school board. 
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ACTION APPROACH XII. 


1. What is measurement? How is it 
related to evaluation? 


2. What is evaluation? In what ways 
does it differ from measurement? EVALUATI ON 


3. What are the principal contribu- 
tions which measurement and AND 
evaluation can make to the super- 
visory program? 
4. Why is evaluation such an im- 
portant part of the supervisory SUPERVISION 
program? 
5. How can the supervisor get teach- 
ers to evaluate themselves? 


6. How may the supervisor utilize 
the results of evaluation in im- 
proving individual teachers? 


7. In what ways can the supervisor 
help teachers: (a) to make better 
tests of their own? (b) to select 
and use intelligently various 
standardized tests? (c) to evaluate 
changes of pupil behavior not 
easily measured? (d) to use in- 
telligently the results of evalua- 
tion in their workP 


8. How may the growth needs of 
teachers be determined? 


9. How may the supervisor help 
teachers to recognize their own 
needs? 


10. What techniques can the supervi- 
sor use in evaluating himself? the 
supervisory program? the school 
program? 

11. Can good supervision be scien- 
tific? If so, how? If not, why? 


UC SUPERVISION is actually to improve instruction, it must re- 
sult in the revision of existing educational points of view 
and practices. Desirable changes are more likely to occur if 


sound efforts are made to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
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teaching-learning situation and the program designed to im- 
prove instruction. When objectives are determined and evi- 
dence of progress toward achieving them is collected, analyzed, 
and interpreted, then judgments may be formulated for use 
as bases for planning. This process is the essence of evaluation. 
Expertly done, it results in the improvement of the persons, 
processes, and products involved. It is a basic function of super- 
vision upon which the effectiveness of other supervisory activi- 
ties depends, for without a fairly exact notion of the strengths 
and weaknesses of present practices, the supervisor cannot 
bring about a maximum of improvement. The process of 
evaluation thus contributes a factual basis for cooperatively 
determining the policies and practices that should be developed 
and improved or discontinued. These are the broader functions 
of evaluation, to be considered not as ends in themselves but 
rather as means to the end of increasing the effectiveness of 
teaching and learning. 

It is not difficult to visualize the complexity of evaluation in 
the field of supervision. Conceived as an integral part of super- 
vision, evaluation implies more than objective measurement of 
pupil achievement. It demands answers to such questions as: 
What is happening to the teacher? to the supervisor? to the 
community? What is good procedure in the teaching-learning 
situation? Evaluation involves estimates of the quantity and 
quality of process and result. It may include separate factors, a 
combination of several, or a single factor. 

There are established evaluative techniques in every area of 
the curriculum and for numerous teaching practices. Obviously, 
the present overview of evaluation and its role in the program 
of supervision cannot exhaust the field but merely point the way 
toward more intensive study and fuller understanding. On the 
other hand, it is believed that by applying the principles pre- 
sented, a supervisor working cooperatively with teachers can 
evaluate many phases of the teaching-learning situation with 
real profit for all who have participated in the evaluative 
process. 
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78. Measurement Deals with Quantitative Data. 


Measurement is concerned with determination of amount. It 
consists of securing quantitative data by applying techniques 
which involve objective methods. These data concern aspects 
of the factor being measured which lend themselves to quanti- 
tative analysis; hence, measurement should inform about the 
status of an element or factor under consideration. In supervi- 
sion, for example, measurement of teaching may be made by 
comparing actual instructional results with expected outcomes 
or objectives. On the other hand, measurement may be aimed 
at determining the effectiveness of supervisory activities. 

A prime requisite of measurement is that it be objective and 
unbiased. A good measurement should produce valid and reli- 
able results even when applied by another individual at a 
different time. To attempt to reduce the determination of the 
quantity and quality of the elements of supervision to scientific 
measurement in the strictest sense is to attempt virtually the 
impossible. The factors in the teaching-learning situation are 
too complex, numerous, and variable to be estimated or meas- 
ured in a strictly scientific way. It is probably not desirable 
that this be true especially in a field so dependent upon human 
relationships as is supervision. Certainly, objective measure- 
ment and analysis should be employed wherever possible and 
profitable. Teaching, learning, and supervision, however, are so 
complex and include so many elements for which we do not 
have impersonal measures as to defy measurement on a strictly 
scientific basis. , 


79. Evaluation Is Concerned with Qualitative Analysis. 


Evaluation, by comparison to objective measurement, refers 
to the process of getting information by more subjective means. 
Evaluation seeks to gather qualitative data which concerns the 
desirability and adequacy of changes which have taken place. 
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To illustrate, consider the case of Charles, a seven-year-old boy 
who, because of his high intelligence, had been promoted from 
the first to the third grade during his first year in school. 
Mentally he was ready; socially he was not. At the beginning 
of his second year he entered a new school] ready for the fourth 
grade, according to the official report which accompanied him. 
He endeavored to establish himself with the new group by tell- 
ing them how smart he was, how easy the work was, and how 
dumb they were. Since this behavior is not the accepted method 
of making friends and influencing people, he became generally 
disliked. 

It was often necessary for the principal to rescue Charles 
from some place of refuge where the gang had “treed” him. 
When she protested to the group, the answers were always the 
same: “Aw, he thinks he’s so smart.” And his answer: “They are 
just a bunch of cowards to jump on me when I’m so much 
younger than they are.” His personality inventory showed the 
same lack of adjustment and antisocial tendencies. All questions 
were answered: “I'm not telling; I don't like anybody; I don’t 
like to read anything; I don't like to play with anybody; I’m 
not afraid of you.” 

The teacher, principal, and supervisor realized the problem, 
planned, tried out the plans, consulted again, and recognized 
improvement; but it was not until near the close of school that 
the principal had the satisfaction of overhearing one of the 
most popular boys call to Charles in the cafeteria, “Hey, 
Charlie, come over and sit with us.” Certainly, it was evident 
that Charles had achieved group membership and acceptance, 
although strictly objective measurement of his improvement 
would be difficult to make even with the help of sociometry 
and similar technics. 

Perhaps too often the evaluation of the effectiveness of edu- 
cational programs has been based upon those factors which 
could be measured quantitatively and objectively. Recall the 
numerous judgments of efficiency based upon evaluative efforts, 
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such as classification of the books in the library, determination 
of the number of children in the classroom, computation of the 
amount of floor space per child, or enumeration of the college 
degrees held by the faculty members. Equally or perhaps more 
important are less tangible factors including attitudes, per- 
sonality traits, and behavior patterns which do not so easily 
lend themselves to objective measurement. While qualitative 
data concerning such factors cannot be analyzed and inter- 
preted in precise units, the information is most valuable as a 
basis for making judgments on the desirability of reactions, the 
adequacy of methods of work, and other more subtle matters. 
In like manner, evaluation in supervision does not always deal 
with comparative measurement of outcomes but with studies 
of teacher performance through the application of especially 
designed criteria or with judgments of the value of the activities 
which the supervisor performs. 


80. Evaluation Has Merit if Individual Teachers Are Im- 
proved. 


Evaluation of the effectiveness of teaching has probably been 
surrounded by more confusion as to purpose, method, and 
meaning than efforts to evaluate any other aspect of educa- 
tional endeavor. One great source of trouble has been the 
confusion of the evaluation of teaching with teacher rating. 
There is little point in recounting the emphasis which has been 
placed upon teacher measurement and rating and the resultant 
poor attitudes of teachers, generally, toward any attempt by 
supervisors to evaluate their work. Evaluation of teaching in- 
cludes much more than rating or measuring. Evaluation is 
aimed at the improvement of instruction through a critical 
analysis made in terms of recognized objectives. The criteria 
of good teaching, the methods to be employed, and the use of 
findings should be determined cooperatively by supervisors and 
teachers. Only in such a working arrangement will teachers be 
likely to share in a desire for improvement and in the sincere 
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belief that cooperative evaluation will produce positive results 
for mutual benefit. 

The first step, then, in evaluating the effectiveness of teach- 
ing is to gain the confidence of the teachers themselves through 
giving them a part in formulating the criteria by which they 
will be evaluated. Moreover, when teachers themselves partici- 
pate in the actual process of evaluating their efforts in terms of 
their own criteria and discover shortcomings, they become 
responsible to themselves for correction and improvement. An 
“A rating by the supervisor is no longer the central objective 
—more likely it becomes the actual improvement of instruction. 

The problem of getting teachers to evaluate themselves is not 
always easy to solve. Many teachers are content to continue 
doing what they have done for years, and others are not inter- 
ested in improving simply because it involves change of meth- 
ods, techniques, or points of view. Finding an approach to the 
evaluation of teaching and learning which will stimulate teach- 
ers to a desire to improve their skills is the challenge facing the 
supervisor. Success has been reported by supervisors who have 
concentrated on helping teachers discover the results they 
actually achieve in their teaching. Once a teacher is able to see 
what he is achieving, that is, what the pupils are learning, the 
supervisor is in a position to help him discover the areas of his 
work which may need to be improved. For example, if a 
teacher discovers, with the help of the supervisor, that his 
pupils do not always attain the high level of achievement of 
which he believed them capable, then the supervisor is able to 
start the teacher's search for causes. Once the supervisor and 
teacher eliminate the causes of poor practice and improve 
teaching and learning, the teacher is, or should be, well on the 
road to becoming interested in continuing to evaluate and im- 
prove his own efforts. What is more, the teacher should begin 
to realize and appreciate the value of supervision to him in his 
work. | 

An excellent illustration of the development of an apprecia- 
tion of the value of supervision by teachers through aiding them 
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in discovering the results of their teaching is found in the work 
of a supervisor in the schools of Lexington, Kentucky. Many 
kinds of measurement and evaluation are utilized by the teach- 
ers in determining the extent of the achievements of the pupils 
and in evaluating the results of their work with the boys and 
girls they teach. The supervisor is helping the elementary teach- 
ers of the system to discover their needs for improvement by 
focusing their attention upon ways of evaluating intangibles in 
the teaching-learning situation which do not lend themselves 
easily to objective measurement. The teachers have become 
concerned about their results with pupils along such lines as: 
participation in group activities, development of interest in the 
work at hand, willingness to share, ability to work independ- 
ently, development of broad interests, and ability to exercise 
leadership. Through supervisor-teacher-pupil planning, the 
group has been able to devise improved ways of evaluating pu- 
pil growth. The following device illustrates the simplicity of the 
method in use: 
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GROUP PARTICI- 
PATION 


WILLINGNESS TO 
SHARE 


BROAD INTERESTS 


1. Reads more and 


1. Offers suggestions | 1. Takes only his fair| better books 
and information| share of the teach- | 2. Participates in 
during group dis-| ers and the more varied group 
cussion group's time activities 

2. Volunteers for . Shares materials |3- Feels responsibil- 
group jobs with group ity of citizenship 

3. Listens while oth-] 3. Respects ideas of 


ers talk 


INTEREST IN 
WORK 


1. 


Contributes to dis- 
cussions 


others 


ABILITY TO WORK 


INDEPENDENTLY 


1. Shows confidence 


in his ability to do 
the work 


LEADERSHIP 
1. Works well with 


others 


. Helps make new 


pupils welcome 


. Makes a good 


committee chair- 


2. Uses reference 
materials . Completes assign-} ™@? bine 

3. Brings materials ments with a mini- | 4- Does nou ® rmsist 
from home for mum of help that his own plans 
group use . Finds worth-while be accepted 

4. Attempts con- occupation for - Makes wise 


struction work 


free time 


choices of stu- 


dents to execute 
committee plans 


Each time the behavior of a child exhibits any of the char- 
acteristics listed on the chart, a check mark is placed opposite 
his name in the column headed by the factor to be evaluated. 
Such a procedure furnishes a kind of profile of each individual, 
since the array of check marks opposite his name gives some 
indication of the nature of his development. A brief descriptive 
summary of each case is recorded at the extreme right side of 
the chart. The record of the dates covered by the period of 
evaluation furnishes a base line for estimating progress. The 
technique has been used at some grade levels by both the 
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teachers and the pupils. During a period of time a teacher and 
a pupil make separate evaluations of the progress made. At the 
end of the evaluation period, they compare findings, estimate 
progress, and decide what further efforts are required. 

From a supervisory point of view, the teachers report that 
the help of the supervisor in determining the results of their 
teaching has indicated the areas of their work in need of im- 
provement. In addition, the supervisor has been especially 
pleased with the way in which the techniques described have 
aided in getting the teachers to want to improve, to see value in 
the efforts of the supervisor to help them, and to appreciate the 
effect of supervision on the whole program of instruction. 

Growth must be viewed by the supervisor in relation to the 
total situation surrounding a teacher. The teacher must be con- 
sidered a unique personality—a functioning unit, for he brings 
to the teaching-learning situation his whole self. To attempt to 
separate a teacher's methods from his personality is a virtual 
impossibility, and any attempt to evaluate teaching in such a 
narrow or restricted way is to ignore the comprehensiveness 
of the teaching process itself. 

It has been pointed out in Principles 24 and 28 that supervi- 
sion can be effective only if the differences among teachers are 
recognized and if work is begun with them where they are in 
relation to their problems and needs. Yet, the principle of 
individual differences has likely been ignored more in super- 
vision than in any other tenet of education. Too often through 
mass media of supervision (group conferences, supervisory 
bulletins, etc.) teachers have been treated by supervisors as if 
they all needed the same thing at the same time and in the same 
degree. Considered at any one time the needs of the teachers in 
a group may vary considerably. For example, one may need 
most to clarify his assignments; another, to perfect ways of 
interpreting a unit; a third, to provide better guidance; and a 
fourth, to secure wider pupil participation. If indeed such 
varying needs are to be met through a program of supervision, 
it is not enough for the supervisor merely to recognize that 
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different teachers have separate needs. The important point is 
that he first discover the specific needs of each of the teachers 
before he can plan how to provide for them. What is more, he 
must help the teachers themselves to recognize their own needs 
if they are to learn to do new and different things, because 
learning grows out of felt needs. Thus, if the supervisor is actu- 
ally to help teachers to learn to improve, he must begin by help- 
ing them know and feel a need for improvement. 

In determining the growth needs of teachers, the supervisor 
should collect adequate information of many types. A con- 
venient way of compiling the information is to maintain a 
cumulative personnel record for each teacher. This record 
should include data concerning health, training, academic 
achievement, intelligence, professional experience, nonprofes- 
sional experience, and general cultural background. Into the 
record would go the results of tests, check lists, interviews, 
conferences, questionnaires, observations, and data secured by 
any other means of obtaining information about the teacher 
and the teaching-learning situation. This information is in- 
valuable to the supervisor in learning to know the teacher as a 
person, in understanding his point of view, in determining why 
he reacts as he does in certain situations, in analyzing the in- 
structional techniques he employs, and in interpreting the ways 
in which he works with boys and girls. Actually, the informa- 
tion plays a large part in the supervisor's evaluation of the 
teacher and the results of his teaching. 

In helping teachers to improve, the supervisor must first con- 
vince them of the importance of teaching. Teachers must be- 
lieve in the essential worth-whileness of their work. They must 
be interested in teaching, not in merely “keeping school” and 
“hearing lessons.” If the supervisor can see the teacher's job 
from his point of view, more than likely something will be done 
to give teachers the financial and professional security they 
want and deserve. Efforts will be made to create pleasant 
working conditions, and opportunities will be arranged for 
participation in policy formulation—especially those policies 
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which most directly affect the teacher. Finally, respect will be 
maintained for the personality of the individual. 

Teachers must want to improve so earnestly that they will 
be willing to change instructional methods and to try new ways 
of doing things. It is no doubt quite true that most teachers 
want to render satisfactory service and even hope to improve 
on the job, but there is nothing so effective as facts in convinc- 
ing them that the situation needs to be improved. They are 
more likely to be convinced when they are faced with answer- 
ing such pertinent questions as: What are the facts concerning 
the number of pupils failed this year? How many boys and girls 
dropped out of school last year? Why? What pupil needs are 
not being adequately met? Are these factors beyond our con- 
trol? Can these and other conditions in our school situation be 
improved within the limits of the time, the money, and the 
facilities at our disposal? Many teachers fail to attack real 
problems in their situations only because supervisors fail to 
exercise effective dynamic leadership. 

Successful supervisors help teachers improve by: stimulating 
them to rethink and reconstruct the educational program; 
focusing attention upon teaching pupils and pupil growth; 
basing instruction upon pupils’ needs and relating it to goals 
that are meaningful to them; helping them to evaluate pupil 
growth in terms of stated objectives; aiding them to see that 
supervisory proposals are of real value in helping them to teach 
more effectively. These functions are basic to efficient evalua- 
tion and to effective supervision. 


81. Evaluation Is Worth While if It Results in the Im- 
provement of the Supervisor and the Supervisory 
Program. 


Whether or not he realizes it, the supervisor is constantly 
being evaluated. Each day teachers are observing the attitude 
he reveals, watching how he works with others, and reacting 
to his suggestions for improvement in terms of the ways he 
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arrives at decisions. Because the supervisor is likely to be 
evaluated anyway and because he will be stronger if he knows 
his own strengths and weaknesses, it is highly essential that he 
review periodically his actual performance. Self-evaluation by 
the supervisor will be more likely to result in the improvement 
of the supervisory program if the criteria employed are as broad 
as the goals of the program itself. These criteria should cover, 
in so far as possible, all phases of the supervisor’s activity. There 


should be provision for a wide variety of evidence. 


The following are some of the factors to which the super- 


visor will likely give his attention in evaluating himself: 


1. 


Do I give the teachers a share in deciding what to do? 


2. How general is the participation of teachers in the 


15. 
16. 


formulation of policies which affect them? 


. Does participation of group members result in desir- 


able action? 


. Am I giving enough attention to growth in the tech- 


niques of cooperative planning and action? 


. Do I let teachers know in advance about changes which 


affect them? 


. How has the “our” attitude been developed? 


Have I been successful in convincing teachers of the 
importance of their jobs? 


. Have I used praise discriminatingly? 
. In what ways have I attempted to discover and to 


capitalize upon the strengths of teachers? 


. Do I know of special work the teachers are doing? 
. Are credit and publicity given teachers who deserve 


them? 


. Do I let teachers know how they are getting along? 
. Have teachers been made to feel financially and pro- 


fessionally secure? 


. Do teachers desire to improve enough to try new meth- 


ods? 

How have I helped teachers to become self-directive? 
Am I more likely to begin working with teachers on 
their problems or on my own? 
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17. Do I recognize and provide for differences among 
teachers and their needs? 

18. Are teachers given a chance to save face? 

19. Do I recognize the uniqueness of teachers’ personali- 
tiesP 

20. Do I recognize that there is no universally successful 
teaching technique? 

21. Do I maintain self-control in the face of tactless re- 
marks? 

22. Do I admit mistakes when I am shown to be wrong? 

23. Do I get the facts concerning an error and weigh and 
decide them before taking action? 

24. Is the assistance of teachers sought in the selection of 
new staff members? 

25. Are new staff members properly oriented to the com- 
munity, the school, and the job to which they are as- 
signed? 

26. Do all concerned share in the evaluation of the pro- 
gram? 

27. Which of my stated objectives have I failed adequately 
to achieve? 

28. How can I help teachers to do better those things they 
already do well? 


In addition to making frequent individual self-evaluation 


surveys of his ways of working, it is important for the super- 
visor to know what the teachers are thinking about the super- 
visory program. “The proof of the pudding is in the eating,” 
an old adage tells us. Similarly, it might be said that the proof of 
the value of supervision is in the way teachers feel about it and 
the changes it makes in their teaching. 

The following shows how two supervisors attempted to get 
teachers appraisals of the plan used in Kenwick Elementary 
School (Fayette County, Kentucky) during the first year of 
supervision in the system. They used a combination of planned 
personal interviews and questionnaires. Of the fifteen questions 
discussed in the interview, seven, marked with asterisks, were 
repeated on a questionnaire to be filled in and returned later if 
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the teacher wished. This was done because it was believed that 
teachers might desire more time for reflection before answering 
these selected questions or might feel freer to write their 
answers than to respond orally in the interview. 


AN EVALUATION OF WAYS OF WORKING IN SUPERVISION 


1. When did you learn that supervisory help was avail- 

able? 

2. Who first told you about it? 

3. Were you given an opportunity to say whether or not 

you wanted supervisory help? 

4. What was your understanding of it? 

5. How did you feel about the supervisor’s first visits to 

your classroom and school? 

*6. (a) What did the supervisor do to make you feel 

comfortable and at ease (or uncomfortable) ? 
(b) Can you suggest other ways in which all might 
have been made more comfortable? 

7. What was the first assistance or encouragement you 

received? 

8. What help did you request first from the supervisor? 

g. Does the supervisor ever suggest things to do which 

you do not understand how to do? If so, indicate the 
kind of things. 

*10. Are there kinds of help which you have wanted but 
which the supervisor has not given? If so, what? 

11. What do you consider the most valuable help the su- 
pervisory service has contributed to the educational 
program in your school? 

12. Have you found opportunities for and ways of work- 
ing with other people which you had not experienced 
before? 


Person Ways of Working 
Other teachers 
: Principal 
Parents 


Children 
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13. As a result of the supervisory program, have you used 
other services more extensively? 
(a) Services within the school 
(b) Services and agencies outside the school 

14. What helpful changes, if any, have you made in your 
teaching this year? 

15. Please evaluate the following list of ways of working 
as (1) very helpful, (2) helpful to some extent, (3) of 
little help: 


Group conferences and discussions 
Individual conferences 

Visitations 

Receiving visitors 

Reading professional books and magazines 
Provision of teaching materials 
Demonstrations 

Supervisor planning with children 

Help of visiting consultants 

Other ways of working 


The proposed plan for evaluation was discussed with the 
principals, and appointments were made at a convenient time 
with each teacher. 

The supervisors were fully cognizant of the difficulties of 
getting completely frank expressions from the teachers, but 
the high quality of friendly professional relationships evidenced 
by the teachers’ behavior encouraged the supervisors to make 
the attempt. . 

At the beginning of each interview it was explained that the 
supervisors were attempting to evaluate their ways of working 
and believed that the teachers could help to improve the super- 
visory program by expressing their opinions about the year’s 
work. It was made clear also that the evaluation was of ways of 
working and not of persons; consequently, no expressions would 
be identified as having been made by or about any particular 
person. 

The response to the first three questions revealed that there 
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had been informal discussion among the faculty of supervisory 
help more than a year before the faculty voted for it. Although 
the teachers had agreed to supervision, their understanding of 
what it involved ranged from inspection and criticism to co- 
operative help. One teacher said she was apprehensive and did 
not really understand what it entailed but was willing to try it. 
Others thought it meant a visitation by someone appointed to 
direct and outline the work. Almost all felt it would involve 
observation and criticism. Two teachers said they felt it offered 
an opportunity to obtain help with their problems. 

Because the supervisors believe there are barriers between 
persons until they know and accept each other, questions 5 and 
6 were designed to attempt to find some specific ways of acting 
that break down or build up these barriers. The majority of the 
teachers said they were nervous—even frightened—at the su- 
pervisor's first visit because they felt she might be critical and 
that “everything was not all right.” One teacher, however, re- 
marked, “The oftener the supervisor comes, the more relaxed 
I feel.” Only two teachers said they were completely at ease 
during the first visit. 

The teachers reported that the following factors helped to 
make them feel comfortable with the supervisors: (1) first 
visits were brief and friendly, (2) the supervisor's interest was 
focused on the children and their problems, and “the children 
felt her interest,” (3) the supervisor was not critical but made 
the teacher feel she understood her problems, (4) the super- 
visor gave only one or a “few simple suggestions that I under- 
stood.” 

The importance of contacts outside the classroom was high- 
lighted in such remarks as: “I knew her first in a group meeting 
and felt that it would be easy to talk with her.” “We got ac- 
quainted at the convention of the ASCD.” “After our trip to 
Lexington I felt as though I knew her.” 

The supervisor entering a new working situation is always 
faced with the problem of where to begin. This choice relates 
closely to the quality of relationships existing between the 
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teachers and supervisor. Question 7 was an attempt to find out 
what efforts on the part of the supervisors first proved helpful 
to the teachers. More than half of the teachers stated that the 
first help they received from the supervisors was in the area of 
materials. In some cases, this was merely the provision or sug- 
gestion of helpful teaching materials; but in several instances, 
there was mention of helpful coordination of the use of mate- 
rials from several subject areas on a center of interest or the 
adaptation of materials to children’s achievement level. (One 
of the first group problems attacked was that of redistributing 
basic reading materials in the school to meet better the needs of 
retarded readers. ) 

Other first helps or encouragements are indicated by these 
quotations from the teachers: 

“The supervisor understood the problem of noisy children 
and suggested things to do that might help.” 

“I got help on planning room (housekeeping) duties with 
the children.” 

“The supervisors explored our interests and helped us im- 
prove on what we were trying to do.” 

“I was encouraged because the supervisor let me know she 
approved some of the things I was doing.” 

The first help asked for by teachers included: sources of free 
materials (on several different topics), how to help the re- 
tarded reader, grouping children for reading, and the nutrition 
program. 


When asked if there were kinds of help wanted but not 


received from supervisors, the teachers, in general, gave a 
negative reply. One teacher commented, “I haven't asked for 
any help that wasn’t given. If only I had had her (the super- 
visor ) around the first year I taught school, I would have been 
a much better teacher.” 

According to a large majority of the teachers, the feeling of 
better “teamwork” and understanding of common problems on 
the part of all the faculty was the most valuable help the super- 
visory service had contributed to the educational program in 
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their school. As one teacher expressed it, “We seem to be a unit 
at work now instead of separate grades.” Other comments were, 
“Each teacher feels that she is not working hit-or-miss but on 
something that can be carried through,” and “By better plan- 
ning, we are building one year’s experience on the other.” 
Teachers felt, too, that they had gained confidence, acquired 
new ideas, and learned how to plan together and with children. 

Questions 12 and 13 were asked in an attempt to discover the 
opportunities found by teachers for working cooperatively with 
other people in their school and community. With other teach- 
ers they had shared materials, redistributed books to meet the 
needs of retarded readers, arranged work so that experiences 
would not overlap unnecessarily, and planned ground beauti- 
fication. Two groups had frequently met together for music 
and physical education and to listen to recordings. The seventh 
and eighth grades had shared a film on pasteurization and a 
talk with the sanitary engineer, because both were interested 
in the use and proper care of milk. Teachers believed the give- 
and-take in informal conversations had contributed greatly to 
a better understanding of mutual problems. 

Some opportunities for working with children not already 
mentioned were: a child from one group visited and read to 
another group, and high-school pupils worked with children of 
the elementary school. Parent contacts included working with 
children and the teacher on better nutrition, letters to parents 
regarding summer use of the public library, and socials planned 
by the children for their parents. One teacher said that before 
the parents helped with the vegetable exhibit, she might have 
doubted their willingness to cooperate; but after they had 
worked together, she knew that they were really interested. 
Another remarked that now she was more “parent-conscious.” 
All the teachers were enthusiastic about their principal's will- 
ingness to listen to their problems and to help by providing 
materials. 

Some other departments and services in the school and com- 
munity used by the teachers were: the home economics and the 
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agriculture departments, the principal's office, the library, the 
health department, the public library, the homemakers club, 
the post office, and the grocery stores. 

The most frequently mentioned improvement which teachers 
felt they had made during this particular year was the op- 
portunity given children to share in planning their activities. 
Teachers said that as a result of teacher-pupil planning the 
children were more independent, more interested, and worked 
better in groups. One person remarked, “I have felt free to do 
some of the things I have always wanted to do but hesitated 
to undertake without guidance.” 

Evidences of helpful changes in the teaching of reading 
were: “grouped children so that they could work efficiently 
together, “related reading to other things being studied in 
science and the social studies,” “wider use of pleasure-reading 
materials.” In the social studies and the language work some 
teachers said they had provided more meaningful experiences 
for children. As one teacher put it, “We aren’t so bookish.” 

According to the teachers’ evaluation of the selected list of 
working techniques used by the supervisors, the most helpful 
technique was planning with the children by the supervisor. 
Three other techniques were mentioned as helpful—individual 
conferences, provision of teaching materials, and demonstra- 
tions. Those rated third were group conferences and visits to 
another school. 

This brief evaluation of the supervisory program by the 
teachers in one school suggests a few points that merit the 
consideration of supervisors, principals, and teachers: 

(1) The way people feel about one another—teachers, su- 
pervisors, principals, parents, and children—is directly related 
to the quality of work they can do together. Because super- 
visors have certain leadership responsibilities, they must find 
ways to make people comfortable with them and each other 
before they can expect an acceptance of their services. 

(2) Teachers, in general, are interested in doing a better job 
and can be helped and encouraged through supervision. 
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(3) There are some techniques and ways of working which 
seem to be more helpful than others. Supervisors should at- 
tempt to improve their skill in the known techniques and be 
on the alert to invent and develop new ones. Only a continuous 
evaluation program can make possible the development of a 
better total school system. 


82. Evaluation Includes All Who Participate in the Pro- 
gram of Supervision. 


Evaluation of the supervisory program is definitely as much a 
responsible activity of the group involved as is participation in 
the various activities of the program itself. Only those persons 
who have together established the goals of a program of super- 
vision can truly evaluate the progress they have made toward 
achieving their stated purposes. More particularly is this true 
when supervision is in reality a cooperative type of group 
activity in which pupils, teachers, supervisors, parents, and 
lay citizens in the community work and grow together. Evalua- 
tion should be viewed by all concerned as a constructive 
procedure aimed at the improvement of instruction. 

One school-community group in a Midwestern state has 
developed the following device as a guide to the cooperative 
evaluation of the supervisory program: 


How Effectively Was the Program Planned? 


Was the program planned in sufficient detail? 

Was it harmonious with our philosophy? 

Did the teachers have a part in the planning of the program? 

Did the pupils have a part in the planning of the program? 

Did the community have a part in the planning of the program? 

Was a long-range plan devised? 

Was the plan broken into areas of endeavor? 

How successful have the plans been? 

Was the planning done with specific objectives in mind? 

Were plans made to evaluate growth in terms of behavior in and 
out of school? 
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What Has Happened to the Children? 
IN SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 


Are the children making higher scores on achievement tests? 

Do the children’s scores on teacher-made tests show satisfactory 
growth? 

Have the children grown in mastery of skill subjects? 


IN DESIRABLE ATTITUDES AND HABITS 


Have the children developed wider interests? 

Has the children’s behavior improved? 

Do the children read more and better books? 

Do the children work better in groups? 

Do the children accept responsibility for classroom, home, and 
community tasks? 

Do the children have more skill in leadership? 

Are the children able to accept success and failure more grace- 
fully? 

Do the children share? 

Have the children cultivated better study habits? 

Are the children able to work more independently? 

Do the children remain in school longer? 

Are the children more successful when they leave school? 

Are the children better able to make friends? 


What Has Happened to the Teachers? 


Do the teachers have child-centered goals? 

Have the teachers grown professionally? 

Do the teachers have a vision of the aims of education? 

Do the teachers feel more responsible for the continued growth 
of the program? 

Are the teachers patient, progressive, and persistent? 

Do the teachers begin with conditions and practices as they are? 

Do the teachers exercise every opportunity for guidance? 

Do the teachers encourage free participation? 

Do the teachers vary techniques according to needs? 

Do the teachers use measuring instruments which are valid, 
reliable, and objective? 

Do the teachers know the purposes of school records, and do they 
use them wisely? 
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Do the teachers have pleasing manners? 

Do the teachers have confidence in themselves and in the school 
program? 

Do the teachers take active parts in community activities? 


What Has Happened to the Supervisor? 


AS A PERSON 


Is the supervisor emotionally mature? 
Is the supervisor willing to accept constructive criticism? 
Does the supervisor exaggerate the social phase of supervision 
rather than conduct actual supervisory functions? 

Does the supervisor associate out of school more often with 
administrators than with teachers? 

Is the supervisor considerate of the weak teachers as well as the 
strong? 

Are the teachers made to feel the real reason for the existence of 
supervision? 

Is the supervisor an enthusiastic person who is able to transmit his 
enthusiasm to the teachers and pupils? 


PROFESSIONALLY 


Does the supervisor respect the teachers and take a genuine 
interest in their work? 

Does the supervisor value the qualities of leadership possessed 
by the teachers? 

Is the supervisor looked upon by the teachers as a source of 
inspiration? 

Is the supervisor readily available to the teachers or is he tied up 
with clerical duties? 

Is the supervisor’s leadership ability respected by the people in 
the community? 


What Has Happened to the Community? 


Does the community adapt itself better to changing conditions? 
Is there a greater respect for law in the community? 

Are the citizens informed on local issues? 

Do citizens accept civic responsibilities willingly? 

Is there a tolerance of minority groups in the community? 
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Does the community make maximum use of its human and natural 
resources? 

Does the community protect the health of its citizens? 

Are there evidences of an appreciation of beauty in the com- 
munity? 

Are there adequate facilities for recreation and leisure-time activi- 
ties? 

Does the community avail itself of the help to be obtained from 
outside agencies? 

Is the community striving to improve the type of movies shown? 

Is juvenile delinquency a major problem? 

Does the community make full use of school facilities? 

Do the people speak of the school as “our school”? 

Is the community planning for its future? 


Included in Appendixes A and B are two check lists of the — 


self-appraisal type for use by school-community groups as 
guides in evaluating various phases of their programs. One of 
these guides, Looking at Our School, has been used by super- 
visors in evaluating elementary-school programs throughout 
the state of Kentucky in cooperation with the Bureau of School 
Service, University of Kentucky, the Kentucky State Depart- 


ment of Education, and the Kentucky Committee on Elemen- 


tary Education. The other check list has been developed more 
particularly for use in evaluating twelve-grade or secondary- 
school programs. Devices of the type described should be used 
as general guides in working with groups evaluating their 
programs. 


In assisting with the evaluation of the various phases of a | 
program, the skillful supervisor will find it wise to secure agree- _ 


ment upon the goals to be established as evaluative criteria. He 
will aid in establishing a reference point from which to judge 
progress—for example, the beginning of the school year may be 


taken as a base line from which to estimate improvement. He — 


will see that consideration is given to the next steps to be taken 
in revising the program according to the evaluation of it. Only 
through such action will the supervisor be able to determine the 
real effects of the program. 
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83. Evaluation Is a Continuous Recurrent Process. 


If a supervisor is actually to improve instruction to a signifi- 
cant degree and if this improvement is to be of lasting value, 
then continuous studies should be made of the needs of a good 
program of supervision and the extent to which these needs are 
being met. Provisions must also be made for meeting these 
needs. Even though the principal features of the program may 
remain fairly stable from year to year, the services provided and 
the techniques involved must be continually adapted to chang- 
ing needs and conditions. In many instances this will require 
some bold strokes—breaking away from customs and tradi- 
tions, retraining supervisors and helping teachers to be more 
competent in many areas, relating the school more closely to 
the activities of the community, and working toward closer 
supervisory-administrative relations. Improvement of super- 
visory services is directly proportionate to the purposeful in- 
volvement of those concerned with the program. 

Appraisal and revision should be conceived as integral parts 
of the supervisory program. As such, these processes must pro- 
vide for the discovery of needs, the formulation of objectives, 
the study of suggestions in the light of sound principles of 
teaching and learning, and the determination of the extent to 
which objectives are adequate. This procedure must recur in 
a continuing cycle if supervision is actually to improve the 
quality of instruction in the school. 

It is the responsibility of all concerned to remain sensitive to 
the needs for change and to be alert to ways in which change 
may be effected. A cooperative and continuous plan of evalua- 
tion will promote the growth and development of supervisors 
and those who work with them, and will contribute to the im- 
provement of the whole program of instruction. The alteration 
of conditions and patterns which have developed in the past 
may be required in order to achieve real improvement of in- 
struction. Only if these conditions are obtained will supervision 
fulfill its obligation. 
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ACTION POINTERS 


. Formulate a clear concept of evaluation and its role in the 


program of supervision. 


. Help teachers to develop for themselves a clear concept of 


evaluation. 


. Make measurements and evaluations as reliable and valid 


as possible. 


. Gain the confidence of teachers by formulating with them 


the real purposes of evaluation and by giving them a part 
in determining the criteria by which they will be evaluated. 


. Stimulate in teachers a desire to improve their work. 
. Create initiative and resourcefulness in teachers—let them 


initiate changes, however minor, in the beginning. 


. Encourage teachers to evaluate themselves. 
. Help teachers to make better tests of their own—make a 


list of the means you would employ. 


. Direct teachers in evaluating intangible changes of pupil 


behavior which do not easily lend themselves to objective 
measurement. 


. Develop a cumulative personnel record for each teacher— 


use it in determining growth needs. 


. In helping teachers to want to improve, begin by convinc- 


ing them of the importance of teaching. 


. Believe in the desire of teachers to improve and to succeed 


in new endeavors. 


. Assume that teachers are going to improve and succeed 


rather than falter and fail. 


. In attempting to convince teachers of the worth-whileness 


of their work, view their jobs from their frame of reference. 


. Recognize the differences and similarities among teachers. 
. Make ample use of facts in convincing teachers of the need 


for improvement and in acquainting them with pertinent 
problems. 


. Have the faculty develop check lists and scales for purposes 


of individual self-evaluation. 


. Urge the staff to discuss techniques of self-appraisal. 


19. 
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Evaluate your supervisory procedures periodically—revise 
them accordingly. 

Establish a base line from which to measure individual 
progress and program improvement. 

Get all concerned (parents, pupils, teachers, citizens) to 
help in evaluating the progress made in various phases of 
the school program—direct these persons in suggesting 
revisions which they feel should be made. 


PROBLEMS 


. Outline the advantages and disadvantages of the essay- 


type and the various kinds of objective-type tests. 


. Make a list of practical suggestions for preparing different 


kinds of objective-type tests. 


. List the main elements of a plan for assisting teachers with 


the selection and use of various standardized tests. 


. List the principal means you would employ in helping 


teachers to make increasingly intelligent use of the results 
of evaluation in improving teaching and learning. 


. List the kinds of information you want recorded in the 


cumulative record of each teacher. 


. Make a check list or scale which you think could be used by 


teachers in evaluating their work. 


. Make a check list or scale which you may use to evaluate 


yourself as a supervisor. 


. Develop a check list or scale which may be used by school- 


community groups in evaluating the school’s program. 


. Develop a check list or scale for evaluating the supervisory 


program. 

Prepare a recommendation to the board of education for 
sufficient personnel to make a reasonable degree of super- 
vision possible in your school or school system. 
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Appendix A 


OUR 


SCHOOL! 


The kind of school program we develop reflects our basic beliefs 
regarding education. The school plant, equipment, materials, cur- 
riculum, and teaching procedures are characteristic of these beliefs. 
It is therefore important carefully to examine these beliefs and 
corresponding practices to ascertain the kind of school we now 
have and the kind we wish to develop. Since schools are supported 
to serve children and the community, the school plant, equipment, 
and curriculum must be planned in the light of the needs, interests, 
and requirements of the children and the community. In planning« 
a good school program, the curriculum, buildings and grounds, 
instructional supplies, administrative and supervisory practices, 
teacher personnel, and community must be taken into account. The 
degree to which a school is meeting its responsibilities can be ap- 
praised largely by reference to these areas. Therefore, the following 
self-evaluation guide, each item of which should be checked, has 
been prepared as a means of assisting school staffs in a study of the 
local school and its current status. The value of this guide is directly 
related to the subsequent improvements which result in each class- 
room and in each school. 


I. THE SCHOOL PLANT, EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES 


A healthful, attractive school environment and adequate equip- 
ment and instructional supplies are essential if children are to do 
+ Adapted from materials developed by the Kentucky Committee on Ele- 


mentary Education and the Bureau of School Service, University of Kentucky. 
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their best learning. The following practices and conditions are 
evidence of this characteristic: 


A. Plant and Equipment 


Does 
Not Apply Adeq. Inadeq. 
io.) farts) Cw) 1. Classrooms and halls are neat and 
attractive. 
Cy) cory ‘peng, 2. Size of classroom is adequate. 


G7) .:) ay. 3. Number of children in classroom 
does not exceed 30. 

e1)) Oy a 4. Adequate hand-washing facilities 
are provided. 

C) Co (7) 5. Storage shelf space is provided 
for home-packed lunches, and 
shelves are screened or otherwise 
enclosed. 

Cr) “yy i i HE 6. When lunch is served at school, 
the lunchroom and kitchen meet 
requirements of the State Board 
of Health. 

Ors} a8 acl Sa 7. Light-colored shades are supplied 
and adjusted to prevent glare. 

(ae) Sy au Pike aed a 8. Desks, tables, and chairs of the 
correct size are provided. 

Gite Ca) Gai g. Blackboards are of a dull finish, 
in good condition, and correct 
height. 

(oe) ey) ( ) 10. Adequate space is provided for 
hanging wraps. 

(au) ( ) () 11. Sufficient bulletin board space is 
provided for the needs of the 
group. 

Ca) ( ) () 12. Sufficient shelves are provided for 
library and supplementary books. 

(5i\2) Csishp ( ) 13. Adequate storage space is pro- 
vided for instructional supplies. 
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Does 
Not Apply Adeq. Inadeq. | 

Coin ( ) (¢( ) 14. Adequate storage space is pro- 
vided for a year’s supply of coal, 
wood, and house-cleaning sup- 
plies. 

Cai ( ) (¢ ) 15. Adequate working space is pro- 
vided for science activities. 

vii} ( ) (dun i6. Sufficient space and extravchairs 
and tables are available for group 
work. 

ane ( ) ( ) 17. Walks are usable in all kinds of 
weather. 

Cin a) ( ) 18. The playground is kept in good 
condition. } 

Gi ( ) () 19. School grounds are kept attrac- 
tive, with trees, shrubs, and grass. 

Gi) Ch dovoto). 20. There ~is adequate \playgramd 
space for the number of children 
enrolled. 

fi) (oi) Gudy .21. Play equipment: is providedima: 
children of all ages. 


Gigi) ( ) () 22. Facilities for resting are provided 
for children. 
(iru) ( ) ( ) 23. Facilities for resting are provided 


for teachers. 


We Plan to Improve: 


B. Instructional Supplies 


Does 
Not Apply Adeq. Inadeq. 

(i san ENT es er 1. Adequate supplementary readers 
are available to meet the reading 
needs of the group. 

(im Aid akity Wibod ap 2. There is available at least one 
library book per pupil. 


10, 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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. Teachers’ manuals are supplied 


with basal reading texts. 


. Dictionaries edited specifically 


for children are available. 


. Cursive and manuscript guides 


are provided for teaching writing. 


. A current-events paper is used in 


the social-studies program. 


. A daily newspaper is available for 


the upper elementary grades. 


: Duplicating machines are avail- 


able. 


. Adequate art supplies such as 


crayons, colored chalk, paint, 
clay, art paper, and newsprint are 
available. 

A motion picture projector is 
available and used in connection 
with classroom activities. 

A stereoscope is available and 
used in connection with classroom 
activities. 

A slide projector is available and 
used in connection with class- 
room activities. 

An opaque projector is available 
and used in connection with class- 
room activities. 

A radio is available and used in 
connection with classroom activi- 
ties. 

A record player is available and 
used in connection with class- 
room activities. 

A suitable collection of pictures 
is available for use in connection 
with classroom activities. ’ 
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Does 
Not Apply Adeq. Inadeq. 
CD ( ) () 17. Adequate wall maps and globe 
are available for social-studies 
instruction. 


We Plan to Improve: 


Il. THE CURRICULUM 


The curriculum of a good elementary school is planned to meet 
the abilities, needs, and interests of the children served. Conse- 
quently, the curriculum must be oriented in the social life of the 
community and must provide experiences in all the major areas of 
living. The following practices and conditions are evidence of this 
characteristic: 


A. Planning the Curriculum 


Does 
Not Apply Adeq. Inadeq. 

Ca) CU Len 1. Teaching plans are developed in 
relationship to the interests, 
needs, and abilities of the group. 

2. Indicate which of the following 
groups participate in planning 
the curriculum: 


CHING) (2.4) ae a. Parents 

Aue) (AL 8) b. Teachers 

CS AC lly AY inant, “Papi 

Gainey CED) 3. Teachers meet regularly as a 
school staff to plan the program 
of the school as a whole. 

Cn) OP Bee is Gt) | 4. Provisions are made for pupils to 
help plan the day’s work. 

Ci?) CA.) Giga, 5. Provisions are made for group 


evaluation of classroom activities. 


Does 
Not Apply Adeq. Inadeq. 


ica SC arse Nag 
Se 4 
SZ 
Ce Lee Po 
SS ~~ 


We Plan to Improve: 


B. Health Practices 


Does 
Not Apply Adeqg. Inadeq. 
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6. To what extent are provisions 


made in the school program for: 

a. Art and music 

b. Regular play and rest periods 

c. Large blocks of time for unin- 
terrupted activities 

d. Both group and _ individual 
work 

e. Clubs 

. Library and free reading 

periods 

g. Periods of active work fol- 

lowed by periods of rest 


= 


. The following health practices 


are regularly followed: 

a. Washing hands before meals 

b. Washing hands after play 
period 

c. Washing hands after toileting 


. Periods are available for hand 


washing, removing and putting 
on wraps, and other similar per- 
sonal health needs. 


. Attention is given to what foods 


should be eaten, the meaning of 
a balanced meal, and other nutri- 
tional problems in connection 
with classroom activities. 
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Does 
Not Apply Adeqg. Inadeq. 
Give) Gi enya 24) 4. Lunches are eaten under sanitary 
conditions. 
ae Cente: Hed 5. Health examinations are given at 


regular intervals. 

(any ) Cold atatd 9 6. Home, school, and county health 
departments cooperate in the fol- 
low-up of health examinations. 

Ge. Gano Mane (ee 7. Satisfactory arrangements are 
made in all phases of school ac- 
tivities for the physically handi- 
capped. 

Cai (visdas, BE i} 8. The results of health examina- 
tions are made known to parents. 

ie GG ON CRG g. Pupils are taught symptoms of 
and treatment for the most com- 
mon diseases as a part of their 
classroom activities. 

Oe. ( ) () 10. The children participate in or- 

ganized and supervised group 


games. 

CG ( ) (¢ ) 11. The temperatures of classrooms 
are maintained at 68 to 70 de- 
grees. 

ae ( ) () 12. The classroom is adequately ven- 


tilated at all times. 
| ( ) ( ) 193. All seats for groups and individ- 
uals are arranged for best light- 
ing. 
(ig) ( ) ( ) 14. Adequate first-aid supplies are 
available. 
) ) 15. Building is free of fire hazards. 
) ( ) 16. Safety is practiced. 
) ) 17. Rest periods are provided for 
teachers and children when 
needed. 


Fata ct) aaa 
SNe NS 
a a a 


We Plan to Improve: 


C. Fundamental Skills 


Does 
Not Apply Adeq. Inadeq. 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


| 


10. 
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. Reading-readiness activities are 


provided in the primary grades. 


. Skills are taught in relationship to 


need; for example, arithmetic is 
taught in projects such as garden- 
ing or construction of shelves. 


. Ability levels of all children in 


the classroom are considered in 


teaching of skills. 


. Drill periods are used to improve 


individual proficiency as needed. 


. Fundamental skills are taught as 


needed in social studies, science, 
and other academic subjects. 


. Simple tests are made and used 


to determine levels of ability and 
individual progress. 


. Simple tests are made and used 


for diagnostic purposes. 


. Emphasis is placed on under- 


standing rather than memorizing 
rules, number combinations, or 
assigned exercises. 


. Skill teaching periods are so 


scheduled that relaxation follows 
periods of concentration. 
Specific practices applying to 


language arts: 
a. Are children’s first oral and 
silent reading experiences 


from stories that they have 
helped to construct? 

b. Are readiness tests used as a 
guide to determine when an 
individual child is ready to 
begin reading from a book? 
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Does 
Not Apply Adeq. Inadeq. 
Gu) Gi) (as) c. Are children grouped within 


the classroom according to 
ability levels for instruction 
in reading? 

(i) (ie) eewnnh 4) d. Are children who have diffi- 
culty in learning to read 
checked for auditory and 
visual defects? 

(ise) 6 ir niheng e. Are children learning the dif- 
ferent skills of comprehension, 
such as finding details, getting — 
the main idea of the para- 
graph, skimming, etc.? 


(3) 43) (wis Leite a f. Are children taught to ana- 
lyze words when needed? 
Osi) (san even, Cy) g. Are children learning to regu- 


late their reading speed ac- 
cording to the difficulty of the 


material? 

Cue) Query aCe) h. Is each child encouraged to 
become a good audience 
reader? 

(af) Pe) Fen ae i. Is special practice in oral 


reading daily provided, either 
individually or in _ small 
groups, for those who need to 
improve the skill? 

(| a9) ( mihi ay’) j. Is movement from simple to 
more difficult materials made 
gradually by using the books 
and materials provided by a 
certain basal reading pro- 
gramp (The teacher’s guide 
should be followed. ) 

(ud octet iG k. Are workbooks used as a part 
of the learning situation and 
not as meaningless seatwork? 


na 
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. Are children, as they mature, 


increasingly encouraged to or- 
ganize, evaluate, and supple- 
ment, through research, mate- 
rials read? 


ais specific training given in 


the choice of reference mate- 
rial and the effective use of 
footnotes, glossaries, tables of 
contents, index material, etc.? 


. Are children growing in their 


ability to express their ideas 
and in their use of correct 
English? 


. Are children encouraged to 


develop originality of expres- 
sion through creative writing, 
speaking, and dramatization? 
(A school newspaper is an ex- 
cellent medium. ) 


. Are children’s _ individual 


tastes and interests being 
broadened, redirected, and 
modified through wide read- 
ing of literature? 


. Do children and teacher, after 


careful preparation, _ fre- 
quently read aloud materials 
artistically written for the 
purpose of developing ap- 


preciation? 


. Are children encouraged to 


memorize poetry of literary 
value—the children choosing 
the selections themselves? 


. Are children given opportu- 


nity to read good literature 
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Does 


Not Apply Adeq. Inadeq. 


11. 


without undue emphasis upon 

_ analysis? 

t. Is spelling taught as an essen- 
tial part of written expression 

_as well as from accepted word 
lists? 

u. Is manuscript writing taught 
in the primary grades for sim- 
plicity, legibility, and as an ~ 
aid to reading? | 

v. Is legibility of handwriting in 
all fields emphasized at all 
levels? } 

Specific practices applying to — 

arithmetic: 

a. In the primary grades, is em- 
phasis placed on rich experi- _ 
ences which develop number ~ 
readiness? : 

b. Are children’s experiences 
utilized in developing the un- 
derstanding of number con- — 
cepts? 

c. Does formal drill on a process _ 
come after the child has had 
experience with the process — 
and therefore understands the _ 
needs for developing the ~ 
skills? é 

d. Do children systematically _ 
master each fundamental con- _ 
cept before attempting the 
new difficulty level? a 

e. Are children led through _ 
practice to an awareness of 
how arithmetic functions in _ 


their daily living? 
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Does 
Not Apply Adeq. Inadeq. 
o) Ligne ds: Gipe( Feu) f. Are accuracy and speed in 


arithmetical computation de- 
veloped and improved? 

ey Ea TY Ce g. Does the child select the proc- 
ess in problem _ solving 
through reasoning? 

es) EE DOREY ay h. Is the curriculum content 
largely centered around areas 
involving life situations? 


We Plan to Improve: 


D. Art and Music Activities 


Does 

Not Apply Adeq. Inadeq. 
Ge) ONES Da | 1. Are rhythms taught as a part 
of the regular curriculum? 

(5) aD Rea CE 2. Is a rhythm band functioning as a 

; part of the primary program? 

(itr) Fe EARE 9 3. Is opportunity given for the chil- 
dren to create songs, dances, etc.? 

(2) eS RE C8 a 4. Are special talents discovered and 
encouraged? 

G2) CR Same a 5. Are children given opportunity to 
express themselves freely through 
various art media, such as finger 
paint, clay, etc.? 

(ra) ee eeety Qity) 6. Are art activities related to other 
activities, such as social science, 
etc. (for example, a mural on 
transportation ) ? 

(a) ity OC i) 7. Are children given opportunity to 
engage in construction activities, 
such as making school equipment 
as the need arises? 
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Does 
Not Apply Adeq. Inadeq. 


CU) Gs atid hea, 8. Are good art principles reflected 
| in buildings and grounds, room 
decorations and arrangement, and 
in personal grooming of teacher 

and children? 


We Plan to Improve: 


E. Social Learning 


Does 
Not Apply Adeq. Inadeq. 

Ce, OR pe oak epee 1. Children assume definite respon- 
sibilities for the care of the class- 
room and school grounds. 

ee (iced eayrllond 2. Children participate in a variety 
of group activities; for example, 
dramatizations, discussions, con- 
versations, sports, and games. 

Cini iid vii 3. Children share in determining 
the program of the school; for ex-_ 
ample, planning daily schedule, 
school party, and safety patrol. 

(ily) (vinins, alah 4. Children are given opportunities 
to develop an understanding of 
group living in the community; 
for example, an understanding of 
communication, police protec- 
tion, local government, and pro- 
duction and distribution of goods 
and services. 

{i«)3) Cgndity 2 Cet) 5. Children use democratic proce- 
dures in solving classroom and 
school problems; for example, 
choosing leaders. 


Not Apply Adeq. Inadeq. 


Does 
Garry 
viv) 


We Plan to Improve: 


( 


) 


( 


( 


) 


) 
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6. Children are taught habits of 


critical thinking by studying the 
techniques of solving problems 
and by using given opportunities 
to solve classroom problems. 


7. Children in their classroom ac- 


tivities develop appreciation for 
other peoples and for other coun- 
tries. 


F, Adaption of the Curriculum to Individual Needs 


Not Apply Adeq. Inadeq. 


Does 
ah, 
Ga) 
Gis) 
(& 2) 
(nx) 
(nz0) 
(ot) 
(! :) 


Fa ai a 


( 


ON 


) 


— ew ee ee” 


— 


( 


( 


ee i i 


)' 


) 


~~ ee ee 


oo. oS 


1. Careful observations are made of 


each child to assist in determin- 
ing his level of physical, social, 
and emotional development. 


. Cumulative records are used to 


assist in the understanding of 
each child. 


. Indicate which of the following 


tests are used to assist in deter- 

mining individual needs and 

abilities: 

. Mental (1.Q.) 

. Achievement 

. Diagnostic 

. Interest inventories (person- 
ality ) 

e. Others (Please specify. ) 


. Children are grouped for instruc- 


tion in skills and provided with 
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Does 
Not Apply Adeq. Inadeq. 
materials adapted to appropriate 
. developmental levels. 

(ied (vind te (a0) 5. Children are regrouped during 
the year as they show evidence of 
progress. 

{ ciy) ( ) (+) 6. Provision is made for individual 
differences within each group. 

7. Indicate which of the following 
factors are considered in deter- 
mining promotion and nonpro- 


motion: 

Cas) Os ines CBO a. Chronological age 

cr) URE AOE b. Social and emotional develop- 
ment 

Co ULE TaN, Bah c. Physical maturity 

Gad iy dedetdle Cac d. Progress in relationship to 
ability 

Ce) hae) Metis Gag e. Others (Please specify. ) 

We Plan to Improve: 


I. THE COMMUNITY AND THE SCHOOL 


Does 
Not Apply Adeq. Inadeq. 

Gib ) (a Dan 9 1. Studies are made of the local 
community by teachers and by 
teachers and pupils as part of the 
classroom activities. 

(i) ( ) (¢ ) 2. Local community problems, such 
as health, sanitation, and safety, 
are included in the classroom ac- 
tivities. 

( ) ( ) ( ) 3. Frequent visits are made to the 

| community for the study of local 
problems and resources. 


Not Apply Adeq. Inadeq. 


Does 
g'9 
i, 
ere, 


( 


We Plan to Improve: 


( 


( 


) 


) 


Koel) 
Gini) 
(tit) 
 D) 
(ih) 
iv) 


4. 
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Scientific attitudes are developed 
through study and experience 
with the natural and physical en- 
vironment; for example, local 
trees, birds, plants, and soil. 


. The school utilizes the services of 


other community agencies, such 
as health and welfare depart- 
ments. 


. Active parent organizations func- 


tion in the school program. 


. Parents participate in the school 


programs, contributing to special 
projects, such as study of local 
history or presentation of dra- 
matic skits. 


. The teacher is an active commu- 


nity member through participa- 
tion in regularly organized com- 
munity agencies. 


. The school is a center of worth- 


while activities of the community. 


IV. THE TEACHER, SUPERVISOR, PRINCIPAL, AND THE SCHOOL 


Does 
Not Apply Adeq. Inadeq. 


( 


) 


( 


) 


(1) 
(qh) 


1. 


Teaching experience: 

a. Number of years in present 
position 

b. Number of years in elemen- 
tary grades 
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Does 
Not Apply Adeq. Inadeq. 
(09) ME) hee Cay. c. Number of years in high 
school 
2. What have you done within the 
past two years for professional 
improvement? 
. Attended summer school 
. Attended workshops 
. Taken extension courses 
. Hold membership in state ed- 
ucation association 
Ch (lon Gar) e. Hold membership in NEA 
ytet(ay)) f. Hold membership in other 
professional associations 
g. Read professional books 
h. Read professional magazines 
i. Enjoyed travel experience 
which contributes to present 
efficiency 
C92) Qui: salen) j. Observed in other schools in 
the county 
(#0) fois) wh! Groth} k. Observed in other schools out- 
side the county 
(iit) Cava AME Cane ]. Observed in other schools in 
f other states 
on) Ba aA m. Participated in preschool 
planning conference 
(ai) EE Oa hig n. Participated in work in the 
local school system 
(..) Gee aT ke o. Attended professional meet- 
ings 
(1) State 
(2) District 
(3) County 
(4) Local 
(5) National 
p- Participated with other fac- 
ulty members in this evalua- 
tion 


~~ SS” eS” 
Fe i el 
ee a a 
jel (ey lepet 


i i 
~~! eY Se 


a ae a a a 
Ne ee es ee Ss 
CE i ee le a 
Ne Ns Nes Ne a ae 
et a a ee ae 
wee ee Ne ee OS 
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Does 
Not Apply Adeq. Inadeq. 
co ( ) (+) 9g. Ihave visited in the homes of all 
the children in my classroom. 
(in) Co yanat( 1) 4. I have made significant changes 
in my teaching within the past 
year. 


We Plan to Improve: 


V. TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS 


Does 
Not Apply Adeq. Inadeq. 
1. Indicate which of the following 
teaching certificates you hold: 


had ee (Oa a. Two-year elementary teach- 
ing certificate 

C4) aad A ans, b. Emergency elementary teach- 
ing certificate 

bud) CON Colt) c. Life certificate based on exam- 
ination rather than college 
credits 

en) Ce aE!) d. Four-year elementary certifi- 
cate 

Be, ied dane Sale e. Other (Please specify type if 


not included in a-d.) 
2. Indicate the college degree you 


hold: 
ci) Gey. PC WA) a. A.B. or B.S. 
‘ace: 9 ea a b. M.A. or M.S. 
Ce} 2 la Ge c. If not holder of degree, num- 
ber of semester hours* 
CN) eee (4) d. Number of graduate semester 


hours* 


We Plan to Improve: 


* Semester hour equals 1% quarter hours. 
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LOOKING AT OUR SCHOOL 


(Summary ) 
Noih List List List List Numbers 
Section hice pi Numbers Numbers Numbers of Items to 


No. Sai of Items Not} of Items of Items Be Improved 
Mie Applying | Inadequate | Adequate during Yr. 


INSIWe Gr SChOOL 2 ao ee ee Name of System. 
Name'or 4 Cachertc eee Name of Superintendent. 
Nameilof Principals see 7 st 


ae EVALUATING 


THE 
SCHOOL 


PROGRAM! 


The purpose of a school is to aid in the improvement of the qual- 
ity of living in a community. The total quality of living in a com- 
munity is enhanced to the extent by which the school is able to 
improve the component resources of that community. The school 
must direct its attention to the development of the natural, human, 
and man-made resources of the community. The school program 
must be organized so that on all fronts at all times the effort is to 
improve continuously these three types of resources. This self- 
measuring device is a means of recognizing which of these three 
areas are being neglected or over-emphasized. Application of the 
check list will give an over-all picture of the school’s development 
and progress. 

Twenty-eight factors compose the major criteria to be applied. 
Under each major criterion there are four questions to be answered, 
making a total of 112 questions. 


1 Adapted from material developed by Pat W. Wear, Professor of Education, 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 
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Each positive “yes” answer is given a value of 2, a partial or “in- 
between” answer a value of 1, and a negative answer a value of o. 
These numerals should be placed on the lines to the left of the ques- 
tions. A total of 8 points per standard is possible if the criteria are 
met fully, or a total of 224 for all 28 standards. 

The letter “N” should be written on the line if a question does not 
apply to your situation. These items should not be counted in the 
total possible or actual score. 


Adult Education 


___1. Is there an active program of formal education for adults? 

__2. Are there informal types of education for adults, such as 
clubs, lectures, dramatic and musical entertainment, etc.? 

—_— 3. Does the adult program appeal to all groups? 

___ 4. Is the “follow-up” program effective as designed by the 
school for its graduates? 


Athletics 


___—1. Is there an athletic program for all—in school and out? 

__2. Does the athletic philosophy of school and community in- 
clude sportsmanship, fairness, honesty, and physical devel- 
opment of all? 

___— 3. Does the community support all school athletics? 

__.4. Are the athletic facilities of the school open to the public? 


Citizenship and Government 


1. Is citizenship development and understanding of govern- 

ment an objective in each classroom? 

__2. Are children, through teaching and practice, capable of 
voting intelligently and of exercising all citizenship func- 
tions? 

___ 3. Are all “isms” analyzed, compared and contrasted with our 
democracy, and conclusions drawn? 

___.4. Are the frameworks of governments, from local to interna- 

tional, made clear to the child and the community? 


Commercial Entertainment 


—— 1. Does the school carefully select the type of commercial en- 
tertainment it sponsors? 
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—— 2. Do the school and community exert influence on all com- 
mercial entertainment offered to pupils and the public? 

—— 3. Is an attempt made by the school to raise the ideal of good 
entertainment in movies, radio, and printed materials? 

—— 4. Are the members of the commercial entertainment industry 
attempting to present clean educational entertainment? 


Community Planning and Development 


—— 1. Is the school interested in the total development of the com- 
munity in all aspects, by cooperative planning? 

—— 2. Are the children made aware of their share in community 
development through planning at school? 

__— 3. Are the out-of-school citizens made aware through the chil- 
dren of the value of long-range planning? 

—_ 4. Does this cooperative planning in school, as well as in the 
community, result in action? 


Comparison of Present with Past 


__—1. Is the history of the community compared with the present 
community in all applicable phases of the curriculum? 

___2. Are the social, moral, and economic values of the past and 
present community weighed through observation and dis- 
cussion and conclusions formed for the future development 
of the community? 

___ 3. Are experiments in the “new” attempted in classes and ex- 
panded into the community? 

___ 4. Is the past progress of other communities studied for use 
in improving the local community? 


Curriculum 


___1. Is the curriculum a program involving expanding experi- 
ences and environment of the individual child for his full 
growth and development? 

____ 2. Does the curriculum change continuously to meet the needs 
and requirements of the community? 

____ 3. Is the curriculum determined by the cooperation of teach- 
ers, students, and community at large? 

___ 4. Is the curriculum one of purposeful activity? 
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Economics, Business, and Agriculture 


Menai 1 


wee 


fONWA SS 


ae 


Does the child get actual experience in real professional, 
business, and agricultural situations? 

Are the local, economic, business, and agricultural interests 
cooperative with the school and in agreement with the 
principles taught? 

Can the effects of cooperation between business and agri- 
cultural interests and the school be seen objectively? 

Is the national and international economic structure inter- 
preted to the students and citizens of the community? 


Educational Concepts 


1. 


Does the school have a formulated or written philosophy of 
education? 


. Is the community in agreement with the aims and objectives 


of the school program? 


. Does this philosophy of education include all peoples of the 


community regardless of age, color, physical taste, or creed? 


. Is a community survey made by the school to determine the 


resources, educational, natural, and social needs of the com- 
munity? 


Grasp of Larger Community Groups—National and International 


Severe] yl I 


Health 


pase ANE i 


ota, See 


Does the school project the thinking and action of children 
at all levels into the larger community of state, nation, and 
world? 


. Is the community influence felt outside its natural boundary, 


in regard to any state, national, or international problem? 


. Is the community aware of national and international prob- 


lems? 


. Is there a thorough understanding of the United Nations by 


school children and the community at large? 


Is the health program an active part of the school and com- 
munity life—not just a textbook assignment? 

Is the health level of the whole community raised by action 
and interaction of school and community? 
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——— 3. Does the school take advantage of the local health depart- 
ment, state and national health activities and programs? 

—— 4. Does the health program include mental and spiritual 
health, as well as physical? 


Music and Art 


——— 1. Is the appreciation of music and art developed by participa- 
tion in some phase of music and art by all children in the 
school? 

—_— 2. Is the community interested in the arts and music, and does 
it actively participate in such programs? 

—— 3. Are music and art standards being raised by efforts of school 
members of the community? 

—— 4. Are the better types of drama, art, and music brought into 
the community or produced by the school and community 
for popular consumption? 


Physical Facilities 

___—1. Are the physical facilities of the school being improved and 
expanded by action of students and community members? 

—__2. Does the community participate in the repairing, rebuilding, 
and painting of the school plant? 

—_— 3. Are long-range plans being made for the anticipated future 
of the physical plant based on number of children, com- 
munity growth, etc.? 

__— 4. If all equipment and materials are not available or owned by 
the school, does the community either raise the money for 
their purchase or furnish them themselves from the com- 
munity stock of resources and labor? 


Political Problems 


—_—1. Does the school teach practical political participation, such 
as student government, etc.? 

____ 2. Is the community interested in placing before the school a 
knowledge of political institutions of the community, such 
as the courts, etc.? 

—__ 3. Do the teachers and administration take an active part in 
the general political problems outside the schoolroom? 
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Does the community have at least fifty per cent of its eligi- 
ble citizens voting on all issues before them? 


Preparation and Experience of Teachers 


eeecnecet EA 


Are all the teachers and staff members college graduates and 
experienced in the structure and function of a community 
school? 


. Are there definite programs of in-service training? 
. Are there definite programs of pre-service training in com- 


munity school concepts in local teacher-education schools? 


. Could the school function as the center of community edu- 


cational activity without the present leadership (i.e., prin- 
cipal or superintendent)? 


Preschool Children, Handicapped, Etc. 


Bhs 


Is there a program for preschool children, such as a kinder- 
garten and nursery? 


. Are the physically and mentally handicapped being fitted 


for a useful life through the combined school-community 
program? 


. Does the school aid in helping all the handicapped of the 


community out-of-school age? 


. Does the school take advantage of all local, state, and fed- 


eral programs for economic aid and information on the 
handicapped? 


Reaction to Experts, Authorities, or Other “Outsiders” 


eh seal ME, 


caincutesaiaa) Sati 


NERY 
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Does the community accept “outsiders” residing in the com- 
munity? 

Do all groups accept expert opinion in such fields as agricul- 
ture, economics, and the like? 

Does the school welcome visiting experts and authorities? 
Does the school cooperate with legitimate programs devel- 
oped by outside agencies? 


Recreation and Use of Leisure Time 


BE ee A 


ie Bra 
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Does the school act as a central agency for recreation and 
use of leisure time in the community the year around? 

Are there programs of recreation for all ages? 

Is the library adequate and available to meet the com- 
munity needs? 
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__— 4. Is supervision of all phases of recreation and leisure time 
available, when needed, for dances, playgrounds, etc.? 


Relationship of Adult to Child 


—_—1. Is there a mutual friendly relationship between the adults 
and the children of the community for cooperative learning? 

—__2. Are children held in respect by adults as a whole and vice 
versa? 

—_— 3. Do teachers and administrators view this mutual relation- 
ship of child and adult as a part of their philosophy of edu- 
cation? 

—— 4. Are the adult programs so constructed that they will be of 
interest to children in the specific field involved? Is the 
same true of children’s programs? 


Relation of Business and Civic Organizations to the School 
__—1. Does business look to the school for replacements on their 


staffs? 

__2. Are programs for actual on-the-job training in community 
business establishments under way? 

__— 3. Does cooperation exist between local business and any sell- 
ing or trade program in the school? 

___ 4. Are all civic organizations working toward the mutual im- 
provement of school and community? 


Relationship of Social Classes 


___1. Is there close cooperation between the social classes in the 
membership of the community? 

___ 2. Is there equality of opportunity in all races represented in 
the community as to schools, civic enterprises, government, 
physical facilities, and the like? 

___3. If there are class distinctions, are they being narrowed in 
comparison to the past history? 

____ 4. Does the entire school faculty and administration take a real 
part in the community society? 


Religion 
__—1. Does the school through its curriculum build up a belief in 
the value of religion? 


___ 2. Is there a definite program of all churches and the school in 
improving the moral and religious life of the community? 
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—_— 3. Do the members of the faculty and the administrative staff 
take part in the religious activity of the community? 
—_— 4. Is either the released time plan or the plan of incorporating 


moral and spiritual values in the course of study used in the 
school? | 


Resource Use 


__—1. Is conservation practiced in every phase of school activity, 
not just taught? 

___.2. Are human resources studied and the importance of the 
individual, handicapped or not, stressed? 

—_—3. Are human, natural, and organizational resources of the 
community known and used by the school in its program 
for community development? 

___.4. Are new uses for local natural resources being developed 
through the school? 


Safety and First Aid 


1. Is safety a function of all phases of the community in in- 
dustry, playgrounds, streets, busses, homes, etc.? 
____ 2. Is first aid taught to all students? 
____ 3. Is there a mutual relation between business and industry 
and the safety program of the school? 
___— 4. Is the correct technique for automobile driving and bicycle 
riding taught as a regular part of the curriculum? 


School-Community Relations 


1. Is there a definite understanding on the part of the school 
as to its role in the community? 

__ 2. Is there a definite understanding by the community as to the 
role it plays in the functioning of the school? 

___ 3. Is understanding apparent in the community of its place in 
the state, the nation, and the world? 

___.4. Are student-teacher-parent relations based on mutual un- 

derstanding of problems? 


Social Problems 


1. Is there an emphasis on family relations in all phases of the 
school curriculum for both children and adults? 
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—_ 2. Are all social problems openly discussed by students and 
adults in formal and informal meetings? 

—— 3. Are definite attempts made to eliminate various social prob- 
lems as they arise, democratically and with the aid of all 
community agencies? 

—— 4. Is the divorce, vice, and crime rate lower in this community 
than in the average community of similar structure? 


Transportation and Communication 


—_—1. Is there an understanding of the problems of local roads, 
bus transportation, and the like by school and community? 

__2. Are the members of the school community able to com- 
municate easily, one with the other? 

—__3. Are the twin problems of national and international com- 
munication and transportation understood by the com- 
munity? 

___ 4. Are languages and good English, written and oral, taught 
to facilitate communication with others? 


Vocations and Occupations 


__—1. Are specific vocations and occupations taught in the school? 

__—2. Are vocations and occupations developed by actual experi- 
ences in local industry and business? 

___3. Are wide offerings made in order to aid youth as well as 
adults in making a selection best suited to ability? 

__ 4. Are creative vocations a part of the curriculum? 


GROUP 
Appendix C 


IN 


ACTION! 


® All participants in a study-discussion group have responsibilities 
for all the necessary functions in the group. These include leading, 
observing, recording, serving as a resource person, contributing to 
the flow of thinking, and the like. The following is a suggested list 
of designated functions intended to refer to assumption of chief 
responsibility by certain individuals and to insure the continuous 
performance of certain functions: 


Each Group Member 

___—Helps decide on specific problems and ways of working as a 
group 

Contributes ideas and suggestions related to the problem 

Listens to what other members say and seeks helpful ideas and 
insights 

Requests clarification when needed 

__—Observes the group process and makes suggestions 

__—Assumes various roles as needed. 


The Leader 


Helps group get acquainted 
Helps group establish ground rules 
Reports results of pre-conference planning for work of group 


1 Adapted from material prepared by Division of Curriculum and Research, 
Louisville Public Schools, Louisville, Kentucky. 

* Material beginning and ending with this symbol has been adapted from the 
Convention Program, 1950, of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA. Material prepared by J. Cecil Parker, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 
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——Helps group proceed with planning and deciding 

—_—Calls on group to clarify, analyze, and summarize problems and 
suggested solutions 

——Draws out the “timid soul” and keeps the dominant person 
from monopolizing 

——Knows particular contributions which different persons can 
make | 

———Assists recorder and observer.* 


t The old-fashioned type of chairman or leader can be described 
in any one of these ways: 


THE POLICEMAN. He looks at his function as one of keeping order. 
He expects discipline. He bats down those who speak too often and 
encourages the more timid. He parcels out assignments and expects 
action promptly and on schedule. He is conscious of his own posi- 
tion and authority and answers questions with finality. He is the 
group boss. 

THE “WE-MUST-GET-RESULTS MAN. This type of leader is afraid 
that the group will not be able to act swiftly enough or at all. He 
has little faith in the group’s ability to think. He comes to meetings 
with carefully prepared agenda. He works out in advance not only 
the questions but some of the answers. He believes that every meet- 
ing has to come out with an answer even if it isn’t a good one. If he 
fails to get quick results, he decides that the whole matter should 
be referred to a subcommittee—one favorite way of kidding our- 
selves that we have made progress. He frequently forces the com- 
mittee to rubber-stamp his plans and thinking. He forces the group 
to accept a product that is his own and not the group's. 

THE GOOD FELLOW. This leader believes that since two heads are 
better than one, 10 heads must be even better. He believes that, by 
letting the group talk and carry on under its own momentum, some- 
how the task which the group had set for itself will be done and 
that he has acted democratically. He is a laissez faire leader. 
Actually, the laissez faire philosophy frequently covers up a leader 
who has no confidence in his ability to supervise, inspire, or direct 
the group. 

+ Material ees and ending with this symbol is from Two Lessons of 


Group Dynamics, 2nd Ed, Educator's Washington Dispatch, New London, 
Connecticut, 1948. 
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Group research suggests a new type of leadership—the genuine 
democratic leader who behaves like no one of the other three types. 
The democratic leader, while confident in his own ability and 
power, realizes that leadership is a set of functions requiring 
thought, planning, and skill. 
He knows that he must help the group: 
Organize itself into a group. 
Decide and periodically redecide the rules of its own conduct. 
Decide upon and set up its own service to itself. 
Develop an atmosphere that is free and permissive and en- 
couraging to all to contribute. 
Develop an attitude of critical objectivity that will force the 
group to produce on a high-quality level. 
Analyze the various latent resources within its members and 
devise ways of releasing these resources when needed. 
Develop ways of training its own members toward better mem- 
bership ability. 
Develop ways of continuous evaluation of both group product 
and group process.f 


* The Recorder 


——_—Keeps a record of the main problems, issues, ideas, facts, and 
decisions as they develop in the discussion 

—_Summarizes points and reports to group from time to time as 
needed 

——-Consults with group about kind of final reports they would like 
made 

———Prepares resolutions and other final reports with other desig- 
nated members of the group 

——-Attends any scheduled clearing house or intergroup sharing 
committee sessions 

———Prepares final group report and is responsible for getting it to 
proper clearing house. 


The Observer 


—_—Gives special attention to group process in respect to: 
Formation and clarity of goals 
Degree and kind of participation and interaction 
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Clarity of discussion 

Effectiveness of leadership 

Use of resources 

Progress toward goals 
———Helps group decide upon ways of evaluating group process 
Helps group observe and evaluate group process without losing 

sight of the content of the discussion 

—— Reports to the group, if asked, regarding observations. 


The Resource Person 


—__—Supplies information or material at request of group or when 
such seems pertinent to discussion 

Cites experiences at request of group or when such seems perti- 
nent to discussion 

—_—Assists leader in moving toward achievement of goals.* 


+ Some years ago committees and conferences began to use “re- 
source persons’ in their work. The job of this individual was to con- 
tribute facts to the group so as to prevent them from “debating 
their own ignorance.” 

More recently, however, it was discovered that the “resource 
person” may actually prevent group thinking. If the group is not 
ready for the resource person to come into the discussion or if the 
resource person takes up too much time or seduces the thinking of 
the group to his point of view, group thinking is disrupted. 

Before calling in the expert, the group should canvass itself to see 
whether its own members may be able to provide the information 
or the guidance required. If not, and if an outside specialist is 
needed, the group should consider the areas in which resource 
persons would be needed, the type of person to invite, and the use 
of these persons at the committee meeting. 

It is a good device to draw up a list of potential resource persons 
and to review their names from time to time with the group leader. 
As a group develops a need for certain resource assistance, the 
leader may then invite the appropriate expert to join the group. A 
mature group will look at the resource person first as a participant 
and second'as a provider of helpful information—never as a know- 
all or as the doctor. A mature group does not permit the expert to 
dominate it or to dictate “what you ought to be doing.” f 
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*What Are Some Essentials? 


Clear formulation of realistic goals 

Work on specific problems rather than large general problem areas 

Plan in terms of time available and all resources 

Maintain an atmosphere which is permissive and conducive to full 
participation 

Make consideration of ways of working an integral part of the 
effort of the group 

Each individual group member participates 

Physical conditions make a difference; best when everyone can be 
seen and heard 

Get acquainted; use names.* 


{How to Organize a Committee for Production 


1. Help the group decide clearly what its purposes and limitations 
are, Other quick decisions can be made by the group, such as 
schedules of meeting, place of meeting, and deadline for reports. 
It is important in the beginning of any group’s life that it have 
the experience of making successful decisions. 

2. Take a thorough census of the problems as the group members 

see them. This is usually the only way in which the group will 
feel that it is dealing with problems that its own members see as 
important. Don't be worried if this original census doesn’t bring 
out those problems which you as a leader might wish to see dis- 
cussed. Be willing to let members get gripes and frustrations off 
their chests. But, as the group goes along, press continuously for 
statements of the real problem. 
A problem census can take place only when there is an atmos- 
phere of freedom and permissiveness in the group. This means 
an atmosphere in which no group member will feel that he is 
being judged by the leader or by other members because he has 
certain problems. It means an atmosphere in which no one is 
afraid to stick out his neck. 

3. Get a group consensus as to which of the many problems listed 
is the one most crucial to most members. Many leaders make the 
mistake of jumping at the first problem suggested. This may be a 
problem of only one or two people or of the bolder ones. The 
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other members, who do not feel this is their problem, are 
psychologically lost from the group. 

4. Help the group to become conscious of its own process. Help 
the group to realize that it can raise its own group production 
to almost undreamed of levels, if, as, and when group members 
learn to take more group responsibility. 

5. Develop an attitude of group objectivity. This means many 
things. It means that all ideas introduced become group ideas— 
that no one member clings to an idea as his own, but quickly 
throws it out to the group for consideration. It means that ideas 
only, not personalities, are judged by the group. It means that 
the conference room is not an arena in which each person jousts 
with the other to see who turns out to be the best knight-in- 
armor. It means that the leader helps group members to say to 
other members, “Lets test that idea out,” rather than, “You're 
crazy.” | 

6. Help the group become conscious of the talent, skills, and other 
resources that lie within its membership. Frequently groups have 
in their quiet members potential resources which are never 
discovered because a few members are too busy fighting among 
themselves. 

7. Help the group to develop ways of testing its own thinking—of 
learning to think straight. In some situations the group can 
actually try out decisions made on its own members. In other 
situations it can, at least intellectually, explore the consequences 
of these decisions if carried into action. The group can learn that 
it is necessary to share beliefs with other group members, that it 
is not sufficient to say, “This is what I believe, and I’m not going 
to talk about it.”+ 


* How Do We Secure Best ResultsP 


EACH PERSON SHOULD DO HIS OWN THINKING. Don't try “to save 
time” by telling the group the right answer. The leader is not a 
group instructor but a guide trying to arrange conditions so that 
each will do creative thinking. Group discussion is not a debating 
society. We do not argue for the fun of it. The issues are of great 
importance; wise men disagree in their views; our task is to find 
more truth than we bring to any group meeting. We are partici- 
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pating in a cooperative quest. Our thinking is creative rather than 
combative. 


CHALLENGE CONTRIBUTIONS YOU CANNOT FULLY ACCEPT. Do not keep 
your disagreements quiet in the mistaken notion that it is more 
courteous to pretend to agree when you do not. Make inquiry 
concerning the assumptipns involved in the contributions. The 
“either-or” attitude is on the whole not fruitful. Search rather for 
new means which enable both sets of values to be pursued without 
clash. Our concern in cooperative thinking is not simply to choose 
between two ways we now know, but if possible to find a way of 
integrating the values of both, thereby creating an improved solu- 
tion. However, avoid smoothing over differences. Differences should 
be probed with questions to make them clear and sharp. 


DO NOT PASS ANY IMPORTANT MATTER THAT IS NOT CLEAR TO YOU. 
Sometimes individuals hear unfamiliar terms and assume that every- 
one else must understand; hence, they fear it would be humiliating 
to ask for explanations or illustrations. This is untrue. Have you not 
often been glad when someone else asked for clarification on a point 
on which you had been none to clear? Others may profit, too; but 
you are in the group to learn, and you must not hesitate to ask. 


USE SPECIAL CARE TO BE FAIR TO POSITIONS REPRESENTED BY A MI- 
NORITY OR NOT REPRESENTED AT ALL IN THE GROUP. If you are aware 
of a position not being adequately represented, present it as its 
adherents would like to hear it stated; then explain your disagree- 
ment. 


BE ON THE LOOKOUT FOR DIFFERENT USES OF THE SAME WORD. Call 
for illustrations whenever this difference becomes confusing. Do not 
wrangle over a verbal definition. Ask for a “such as.” 


MAKE DISCRIMINATE USE OF SHORT PERIODS OF SILENCE. When there 
is some confusion over a diversity of opinions expressed, a minute of 
silence can do much to help members rise to a clearer perspective of 
what has been said. In suggesting this pause, the chairman should 
restate the precise issue under discussion. After the pause the 
members may be more able to cooperate in detecting the root of the 
disagreements. This may be in the partial nature of the experience 
and evidence used, or in a difference in the values. Try to keep in 
mind some ends everyone wants. 
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WHEN DISCUSSION WANDERS, RESTATE THE QUESTION AND GET A NEW 
START. Sometimes, if the side line is especially important, put it up 
to the group, “Shall we follow this interesting issue that has come 
up, or shall we return to the plan of discussion originally adopted?” 


UTILIZE AVAILABLE TIME TO BEST ADVANTAGE. For every discussion 
there is available a limited amount of time. Each individual should 
help make it possible to utilize the time most effectively. To attempt 
too much in too short a time fosters a habit of slipshod and superfi- 


cial thinking. 


DO NOT MONOPOLIZE THE Discussion. If you find yourself talking 
more than other members of the group, train yourself to pass over 
minor points and to speak on only a few carefully chosen issues. 
Make short statements, not speeches. 


STRESS BASIC PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS. Ask yourself which ideas, 
experiences, and differences are basic, fundamental, and most worth 
discussing. 


SUMMARIZE: (1) whenever a major point is finished before going 
on to the next point; (2) whenever the discussion has been fairly 
long, drawn out, or confused; (3) shortly before the close of the 
period. Try to use the words of members of the group, rather than 
your translation. 


THE IMPORTANT THING IS INTERACTION. Discussion should not be 
directed toward the leader. No two members of the group should 
(<4 >> P 
get into a discussion “with each other. 


TRUST THE GROUP. There is no person in it who is not superior to 
the others in at least one respect. The experience of all is richer 
than the experience of any one. The group as a whole can see 
further and more truly than its best member. Remember that every 
member of the group is an individual, just as you are.* 
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Adult education, 296 
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Autocratic supervision, 5-6 


Behavior 
changes in, 82-84 
Bibliographies, 201-205 
Block booking of films, 213 
Boards of education, 34 
Budget making 
for family, 195-196 
for school, 5 
Building coordinator, 99-100 
Buildings, 1, 277-278, 299 
Bulletins, supervisory, 162, 240- 
241 
Bureau of School Service, 270, 276 
Burning Bush Community School, 
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California schools, 112 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
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Caswell, Hollis L., 12, 14 
Central library, 215-216 
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relative to supervisory functions, 
5-6 
Check lists 
for textbook selection, 213 
for total school evaluation, 276- 
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Child growth and development, 
181-184. 
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by supervisors, see Chapter VI 
by teachers, 235-240 
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courses, 227-229 
supervision, 242 
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studies or surveys, 81, 172-173 
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172, 173, 297 
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educational, 298 
supervisory, 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 11, 12 
Conferences 
group, see Group conferences 
individual, see Individual con- 
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omnibus type, 148 
Consensus, 158-160 
Consolidation of schools, 36-38 
Consultative service, 9, 12, 96-97, 
137 
Coordination of instruction, 98- 
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Correlation of subjects, 200 
Council for the Social Studies, 232 
Creative supervision, 13-14 
Criteria 
for evaluating supervisory pro- 
grams, 261-267, 267-270 
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for instructional materials, 206— 
210 
for school evaluation, 276-294, 
295-393 
Cumulative records 
on individual conferences, 140- 
142 
Curriculum 
development, 14-15, 193-205, 
280-290, 297 
development and_ supervision, 
14-15 
director, 8-9 
planning, 280-281 
reorganization, 189-192 
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Dayton, Ohio, schools, 240 
Debate, avoidance of, 134 
Definition of supervision, 2, 3, 4 
Delaware schools, 179-181 
Democracy in supervision, 7-8, 
9-10, 60 
Democratic ideal, 7-8 
Demonstration teaching, 235-240 
Denver, Colorado, schools, g9-100 
Department 
of education, 96, 230-231 
of Elementary School Principals, 
232 
of forestry, 86, 95 
of health, 96 
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terials, see Materials of in- 
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Difference 
between supervision and admin- 
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Differences among pupils, 176-177 
Director of curriculum, 8-9 
Discovering pupil needs, 172-177 


Economic improvement, 189-192, 
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Education of supervisor, 11 
Educational Leadership, 232 
Educational philosophy, 38-41, 
298 
Emerging theory of supervision, 
see Chapter I 
Emotional needs of children, 181- 
184 
Evaluating the School Program, 
295-303 
Evaluation 
as a recurrent process, 102, 271 
criteria for supervision, 259-267 
health of pupils as means of, 
96-98 
improvement of teachers 
through, 252-258 
in workshops, 226 
Looking at Our School, 276-294 
of behavior, 254-258 
of materials of instruction, 211- 
218 
of methods of supervision, 102- 
103 
of pupil, 254-258 
of supervisory program, 261- 
267, 267-270 
of teaching, 252 
of textbooks, 211-213 
of the educational program, 267- 
270, 276-294, 295-303 
of units, 201 
qualitative analysis in, 250-252 
quantitative data in, 249-250 
Excursions in community, 95 
Experts, 9, 12, 100-102 
Extension 
courses for teachers, 228-229 
service, 95-96 


Family living unit, 193-205 
Fayette County, Kentucky, schools, 
96-98, 260-267 


Films 
block booking of, 213 
for units, 204 
Finance, 1, 5 
First aid, 302 
Florida supervisory conference, 
101-102 
Follow-up 
of group conferences, 161-163 
of individual conferences, 139- 
140 
of workshops, 226 
Forestry department, 86, 95 
Format of textbooks, 208-209 
Four-H Clubs, 86 
Free and inexpensive materials, 
205 
Fringers, 181 
Ft. Worth, Texas, schools, 8-9 
Fundamental skills, 193, 283-287 


General supervision, 15-16 
Georgia schools, 92 
Good manners in observations, 


115-117 
Group, 
conscience, 59-63 
leader, 48-52, 304-306, see 


Chapter III 
meetings, see Chapter VIII 
observer, 306-307 
planning, 11, 12, 91-92, 223- 
226 


processes, 53, 57 
recorder, 306 


thinking, 22 
Group conferences, see Chapter 
VIII 
advance scheduling of, 153-156 
as means for developing super- 
visory program, 148-149 
consensus in, 158-160 
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developing philosophy through, 
148-149 

follow-up of, 161-163 
organization of, 149-151 
physical setting for, 156 
planning for, 152-153 

Group in action, 304-311 


Growth, stimulation of, 65-67, 
256-257 
Health 


education, 96-98, 298-299 
examinations, 179-181 
practices, 281-282 
program, 96-98, 179-181 
pupil, as basis of evaluation, 
96-98 
records, 97 
Helping teachers, 4 
Henry County, Kentucky, schools, 
54-55 
Holden, Massachusetts, 
36-38 
Human relations, 75-80, 242 


schools, 


Identification of pupil needs, 176- 
178 
Individual conferences, see Chap- 
ter VII 
attitudes of teachers toward, 
126-128 
cumulative records on, 140-142 
follow-up of, 139-140 
informality in, 131-133 
planning for, 129-131 
Individual differences 
among pupils, 176-178, 189, 
289-290 
among teachers, 75-80 
Individual school as operational 
unit, 12 
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Information needed for planning, 
81-82 

In-service education, 37, 241-243 

Inspirational supervision, 6-7 

Instructional materials, see Mate- 
rials of instruction 

Interests and teacher growth, go- 
gl 

Interpretation of program to citi- 
zens, 30-38 

Isolates, 181 


Kentucky Committee on Elemen- 
tary Education, 270, 276 
Kentucky Department of Educa- 

tion, 270 
Kentucky schools 
Fayette County schools, 96-98, 
260-267 
Henry County schools, 54-55 
Kenwick school, 260-267 
Lexington schools, 232-235, 
254-255 
South Mill Creek school, 191 
Kindergarten equipment, 28-29 
Kiwanis Club, 35 
Koopman, G. Robert, 12, 13 


Leader 
role of, see Chapter III 
Leadership 
cooperative, see Chapter III 
democratic, 10 
Learning 
laws of, 82-84 
through community activities, 
95-98 
Learning process 
implications for supervision, 82- 
84 
implications for teaching, 82-84 


Index 


Length of observational visits, 117- 
118 
Lexington, Kentucky, schools, 232- 
235, 254-255 
Librarians, 216-217 
Library 
center, 230 
development, 214-217 
for extension courses, 228 
for workshops, 225 
Looking at Our School, 270, 276- 
294 
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Manners 
in observations, 115-117 
Marriage and family living, 194- 
205 
Massachusetts schools 
Holden, 36-38 
Newton Centre, 154-155 
Paxton, 36-38 
Princeton, 36-38 
Rutland, 36-38 
Shady Hill, Cambridge, 58-59 
Sterling, 36-38 
Materials of instruction 
accessibility, 214-217 
audio-visual, 213-214 
check list for, 278-280 
criteria for preparation, 206-210 
criteria for selection, 211-213 
development of, 206-210 
free and inexpensive, 205 
types of print for, 209 
vocabulary, 207-210 
Measurement and evaluation, 248- 
251 
Midwest Inter-Library Center, 230 
Miel, Alice, 12, 13 
Misner, Paul J., 12, 13 
Missouri schools, 229 
Moral and spiritual values, 182, 
301-302 


Morale, development of, 65-67 
Motion pictures, 213-214 
Moultrie, Georgia, schools, 92 
Music activities, 287-288 


National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 232 
Need for supervision, 1-2 
Needs 
children’s, 172-178 
for achievement, 170 
for belonging, 170 
for freedom from guilt and fear, 
71 
for love and affection, 170-171 
for security, 170 
for understanding, 171 
teachers’, 75-80, 257-258 
Needs approach, see Chapter IX 
Newspaper releases, 33 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts, 
schools, 154-155 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, 229 
Note taking during observations, 
115-116 


Objectives, 22-25 
in unit study, 194 
Observational visits, see Chapter 
VI 
good manners in, 115-117 
length of, 117-118 
note taking during, 115-116 
on-call, 114 
planning for, 111 
purpose of, 117-118 
scheduling, 113-114 
teachers’ attitudes toward, 108- 
110,118-120 
Observer in group, 306-307 
Ohio schools 
Cincinnati, 109 
Dayton, 240 


Omnibus type of conference, 148 
On-call visits, 114 


Parent organizations, 34, 48, 97, 
234 
Parental contacts, 31-32, 174-175 
Pattern teaching, 6 
Paxton, Massachusetts, 
36-38 
Personalities of teachers, 75-80 
Personnel administration, 4-5 
Philosophy 
and supervision, 38-41 
of public relations, 30-38 
of school, 81-82 
Physical education facilities, 49-50 
Planned supervision, 73-75 
Planning 
coordination of, 94-95 
flexibility in, 75-80 
individual conferences, 129-131, 
138-139 
in group conferences, 157-158, 
159-160 
in workshops, 223-226 
observational visits, 110-117 
participation of teachers in, 3-4, 
9, 11, 13-14, 37; 46-47, 52, 
84-86, 149-151, 223, 226 
steps in, 73-75 
Planning board 
in community affairs, 37 
Plant and equipment, 277, 299 
Political problems, 299-300 
Praise, 64-65, 134 
Preparation 
for individual conferences, 137- 
139 
of supervisors, 11 
of teachers, 300 
Preschool 
children, 300 
planning conferences, 151-152 


schools, 
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Press releases, 33 
Princeton, Massachusetts, schools, 
36-38 
Principals, relationship to super- 
visors, 4-5 
Problem solving in supervision, 23, 
24, 73-75, 136-137 
Professional meetings, 9 
Professional organizations, 
232 
Program of instruction, 1 
Project method, 182 
Public relations, 30-38 
Pupil 
needs, 172-177 
reports, 54-55, 254-255 
Pupil purpose 
thesis of, 65 
Purposes of supervision, see Chap- 
ter IT 


231- 


Qualifications of teachers, 293, 300 

Qualitative analysis in evaluation, 
250-252 

Quantitative data for evaluation, 
249-250 


Radio releases, 33 
Reading, evaluation of materials 
in, 205-210 
Reciprocity, 10 
Recorder in group, 306 
Recordings, 213 
Recreation, 300-301 
Rejected children, 181 
Relation of supervision and curric- 
ulum development, 14-15 
Religion, 301-302 
Replogle, Vernon L., 24 
Reports 
by supervisors, 34-35 
for pupils, 54-55, 254-255 
Research, 100-102 
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Resistance to supervision, 27 

Respect for teachers’ opinions, 
133-134 

Responsibility, sharing of, 55-59 

Role playing, 93-94 

Rutland, Massachusetts, 
36-38 


schools, 


Safety, 302 
Saving face, 134-136 
Scales for rating textbooks, 213 
Scheduling 
of group conferences, 153-156 
of observations, 113-114 
School libraries, 214-217 
Score card for textbook rating, 213 
Seay, Maurice F., 206 
Security for teachers, 25-27 
Selection of materials of instruc- 
tion, 211-213 
Selection of textbooks, 211-213 
Sense 
of adequacy, 181 
of belonging, 180-181 
of moral right, 181 
of security, 180 
Setting for group conferences, 156 
Shady Hill School, Cambridge, 58- 


59 

Sharing of authority and responsi- 
bility, 55-59 

Sloan, Alfred P., Foundation, 190 

Sloan Experiment in Applied Eco- 
nomics, 189-192 

Smith Family series, 191-192 

Social agencies, 180 

relationship of supervisor to, 
95-98 

Social learning, 288-289 

Sociometric techniques, 181 

Soil Conservation Service, 95-96 

South Mill Creek School, Ken- 


tucky, 191 


Southern Study, 225 

Special supervisors, 15-17 

State departments of education, 96, 
230-231 

Status leadership, 46-48 

Steps in supervisory planning, 73- 


79 
Sterling, Massachusetts, schools, 
36-38 
Subject-matter supervision, 16, 95 
Summer programs, 232-235 
Supervision 
as compensation for 
trained teachers, 13 
as consultative service, 9, 12 
as coordinating force in school 
system, 94-95 
as creative force, 13-14 
as curriculum development, 14- 
15 
as group planning, 11, 12, see 
also Chapter IV 
as inspiration, 6-7 
as leadership, 2, 10, see also 
Chapter III 
authoritarian, 5-6 
autocratic, 5-6 
cooperation in planning for, 73- 
75, 84-86, 94-95 
general, 15-16 
relationship to administration, 
4-5 
resistance to, 27 
security for teachers through, 
25-27 
subject matter, 16, 95 
through development of instruc- 
tional materials, see Chap- 
ter X 
through group conferences, see 
Chapter VIII 
through individual conferences, 
see Chapter VII 


poorly 


Supervision (Continued) 
through needs approach, see 
Chapter IX 
through observational visits, see 
Chapter VI 
through role playing, 93-94 
through various techniques, see 
Chapter XI 
use of evaluation in, see Chapter 
XII 
Supervisor 
activities of, 3 
as builder of morale, 65-67 
as coordinator, 13 
as group leader, 23, 48-52 
as liaison agents, 230 
as status leaders, 46-48 
defined, 2-4 
Supervisory bulletins, 162, 240- 
241 
Supervisory titles, 4 
Supplementary materials, 27-29, 
189-192 


Teacher-education institutions, 
226-229 
Teacher participation, 91-92 
in planning, 223-226, 241-243, 
see Chapter IV 
Teacher preparation, 300 
Teacher qualifications, 293 
Teacher rating, 252 
Teacher visitation, 235-240 
Teachers 
attitude toward observational 
visits, 108-110 
attitude toward planning, 84-86 
attitude toward supervision, 22- 
23 
variations in preparation, 111 
Teachers’ personalities, 75-80 
Teaching-learning situations, 3 
Team play, 50-51 
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Techniques of supervision, 16-17, 
see Chapters VI-XII 

Tennessee schools, 85-86 
Texas schools, 8-9, 15, 33 
Textbooks 

check list for, 213 

selection of, 211-213 
Titles for supervisory personnel, 4 
Transportation, 1, 303 
Twelve-month programs, 232-235 


Uncooperative teacher, 79-80 
Units 
bibliographies for, 201-205 
evaluation of, 200 
examples of, 193-205 
films for, 205 
objectives of, 194 
planning for, 193-196 
teaching specific, 98 
University of Kentucky, 96, 98, 
270, 276 
Utilization 
of community agencies, 172, 
173, 297 
of community studies, 81, 172- 
173 
of experts, 9, 12, 100-102 
of newspapers, 33 
of parent organizations, 34, 48, 
97, 234 
of radio, 33 
of scales for rating textbooks, 
213 
of state departments of educa- 
tion, 96, 230-231 
of teacher-education institutions, 
226-229 


Visitation programs, 235-240 
Visits 

by pupils, 95 

by supervisors, Chapter VI 


Index 


Visits (Continued) 

length of, 117-118 

on-call, 114 

schedules, 113-114 

by teachers, 235-240 

Visual aids, 205, 213-214 
Vocabulary for instructional mate- 

rials, 206-210 
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Weaknesses in teaching, 138 
Weeks Junior High School, New- 
ton Centre, 154-155 


Wilmington, Delaware, schools, 
179-181 

Wilson Dam School, Alabama, 
28-29 

Wisconsin school, 126 

Workshops 


activities in, 221-226 

and supervision, 96-98, 221-226 
characteristics of, 223-226 
evaluation in, 226 

follow-up of, 226 

planning for, 222-226 
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